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TO THE 


LORD LIEUTENANTS 

OF THE 

Counties of Great Britain. 


MY LORDS , 

The zeal , promptitude , 
liberality , which your Lordfliips have manifejled , 
the prefent important crifis^ emboldens me to 
believe , that however feeble my attempt to emulate 
your Lordjhips , m your .laudable exertions to de- 
fend our GLORIOUS CONSTITUTION , vow 
will rather regard the defign , than the ability , 
with which it has been executed. 

i 

Coa t 5 C/ 06 's o/* my incompetence to do ample juf ice 
to the tajk I have affumed ; yet , confident in the 
rectitude of my intentions , I would crave per- 
miffion to fubmit the following Sheets to your Lord- 
jhips ’ fojlering care and protection ; and , /o 
fcribe myfelf with due deference and refpect 7 

Your Lordjhips 
Mofl demoted 
humble Servant , 


WINDSOR , 

A/ay 29 M, 1794. / 


The Author. 
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At a time when the kingdom is agitated by 
Domeftic Confpiracy, as well as Foreign Hofti- 
lity ; it furely becomes the - duty of every Loyal 
Briton, in whatever Ration Providence may have 
placed him, to exert his utmoll endeavours to 
avert the threatened Calamities ; and to preferve 
inviolate, the ineftimable bleffings of our happy 
Conflitution. 

t 

When Republican DoQrines have been dif- 
feminated, and embraced with a degree of enthu- 
' fiafm, on the one fide; and unqualified fubmiflion 
to Monarchical Government, held forth, by fome, 
on the other; it may not be amifs to fliew the 
errors of both parties, by a faithful difplay of 
Hiflorical Facts; and by the examples of Loyalty, 
Patriotifm, and Bravery, that will here be found, 
to excite and cherifh thofe laudable fentiments. 

With this view, but more particularly to exhibit 

* 

the certain ruin, that is the never-failing con- 
fcquencc of a licentious and ungovernable fpirit, 
the prefent Work has been undertaken; from a 
perufal of which it is prefumed, that every im- 
partial reader will perceive how much the intereft 
and the happinefs of the Governor 5, and the 

Governed 3 


1 


; 


INTRODUCTION. 

Governed , depend on their mutual good will and 
attachment to each other. * . . • 

• 

W e (hall alfo learn, that the reciprocal advan- 
tages refulting from hence, mud not be held too 
lightly; or, the lofs of them rifked, by a too con- 
fident fecurity, or too great a remi {fuel's, in not 
being, at all times, properly prepared, to defend 
our King, to guard our Liberties, and to protect 

t 

our Property, againft the contingent events of 
inteftine commotion ; > the poffible treachery of 
our allies; or, the envious alfaults of avowed 
enemies. 

W e fhall not further anticipate the reader’s 
remarks, otherwife than to obferve, that in the 
Military Part of our Work, we have fele&ed 
fuch paflages, and from fuch authorities, as we 
judged might render it not an, unpleafing, nor an 
unufeful Companion to the Subaltern Officers of 
the Army, during their encampments. 


As, before the period of Julius. Cesar’s 
Ihvafion, all hiitorical events, relative to Great 
Britain, are involved in obfeurity, we have com- 
menced at once with that accompliffied Con- 
queror's expedition into this country. 

/ 

t 
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CHAP. \% 

INVASIONS of the ROMANS. 


julius c^sar’s first invasion”. 


r p H E firft invafion of Britain, by Caefar, feems, by 
-*■ his own account, to have been rather intended as a 
partial, than a dccihve one ; for he fays, fpeaking of 
himfelf in the third perfon, 

“ Though the time of the year would not permit him 
to finifti the war, yet he thought it would be worth his 
“ while to make an expedition thither, only to view the 
* c ifland, to learn the nature of the inhabitants, to be ac- 
<c quainted with their coafts, their ports and creeks, to 
<£ which the Gauls were almoft ftrangers ; for they were 
<c feldom vifited by any but merchants, who were un* 
acquainted with all the country, except the coafts, and 
“ thofe parts which were oppofrte to the Gauls. Accord* 
6 * ingly, having fummoned a council of merchants from 

B . “ aU 
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“ all parts, he could neither be informed of the extent of 
c£ the iflanc, — what nation, — and how powerful the inha- 
“ bitanls were ; — how well they undcrftood the art of 
“ war, — what cuftoms they were governed by, — nor how 
“ confiderable a navy their ports were capable of re- 
<l ceiving.” 

C>£sar, not difcouraged by this want of proper intel- 
ligence, difpatchcd C. Volufenus, a tribune of his army, 
in a galley, to reconnoitre the Britifh coafts, and make 
fuch obfervations as might be of fervicc in the expedition. 
He, after a five days cruize, returned, and made a report 

to his commander, of what he had fecn. 

\ 

Some of the BritifH Rates being informed of Cacfar’s 
great preparations to invade them, and dreading the imr 
pending danger, fent ambaffadors to him into Gaul, offer- 
ing to fubmit to the Romans, and to give hoftages for their 
fidelity. Thefc envoys were gracioufiy received, hofpi- 
tably entertained, and fent back in company with Comius, 
as deputy from Caefar, to the different Britifh kingdoms. 
Comius, a Briton by birth, but much in Caefar’s favour, 
was, however, imprudently feized upon, the moment he 
landed, and imprifoned by his countrymen, who were 
exafperated at his attachment to a foreigner and an enemy . 

CaLSAR having drawn together his forces, embarked his 
infantry in eighty, and his cavalry in eighteen tranfport 
fhips; and fet fail from Morini, or Picardy, about one in 
the morning, on the 26 th of Auguft, in the year of the 
world 39 17, and fifty-five years before Chrift* 

About ten o’clock the fame morning, the fhips, with 
the infantry, arrived off Dover ; when Caefar found the 
cliff's lined with armed Britons, who, from the nature of 
the place, could oppofe his landing with advantage ; he 

therefore 
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therefore ordered the (hips to caft anchor, called a council 
of war, gave proper dire&ions to his officers, and, at 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, again weighed anchor, 
in order to find a more plain and eafy fhore ; which, after 
having failed about eight miles to the northward, he dif- 
covered at a place now called Deal. The Britons, gueffing 
his intent, difpatched their chariots and horfemen firft, 
and followed with the reft of the army as expedition fly as 
poflible, in order to oppofe the landing of the Romans ; 
which, fays Cacfar, “ We found it very difficult to 
“ cffcfl, for many reafons ; becaufe our (hips being heavy, 
“ required a confiderable depth of water; and our fol- 
“ diers, while their hands were employed, and loaded 
“ with heavy armour, were, at the fame time, to encoun- 
" ter the waves and the enemy, in a place they were not 
“ acquainted with ; whereas, the Britons, either (landing 
“ upon dry land, or fallying a little way into the water 
“ in thofe places they knew to be (hallow, having the free 
<£ ufe of all their limbs, could boldly caft their darts, and 

fpur their horfes forward, who were inured to that 
* e kind of combat ; which ^advantage fo difeouraged the 
“ Romans, who were ftrangers to this way of fighting, 
“ that they did not appear fo chearful and eager to engage 
(i the enemy, as in their former conflifts on dry land. 

u Casar perceiving this, gave orders that the gallics, 
* c a nimble fort of (hipping the enemy had never feen, 
ic (hould advance a little before the reft of the navy, and 
46 row along, with their broadfidcs towards the fhore, 
“ that they might more conveniently force the Britons to 
44 retire from the water fide, by their flings, engines, and 
44 arrows, which did the Romans confiderable fcrvice ; 
44 for the Britons, being furprifed at the make of our 
46 gallics, the motion of our oars and engines, began tp' 
44 give ground, 

% 

, B 2 “ Bur 


/ 
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[41 • 

44 But the ftandard-bcarer of the tenth legion, perceive 
44 ing our men were unwilling to venture into the fca, 

* 44 having firft invoked the gods for fuccefs, cried out 
44 aloud, — My fellow foldicrs! unlefs you will forfakc 
44 your eagle, and fufFer it to fall into the hands of the 
44 enemy, advance ! for my part, I am refolved to per- 
<£ form my duty to the commonwealth and my general. 
44 Having faid this, he immediately leaped over-board, 
44 and advanced the eagle towards the Britons ; where- 
<£ upon the foldicrs, encouraging each other to prevent fo 
44 fignal a difgrace, followed his example, which thole. 
44 in the next fhips perceiving, did the like, and prefled 

44 forward to the enemy. 

* 4 

44 The confl’fl was fharply maintained on both fides ; 
44 though the Romans, not being able to keep their ranks, 
44 obtain firm footing, or follow theit particular ftandards, 
44 leaping out of fcveral fhips, and joining the firft enfign 
44 they met with, were in great confufion. But the 
44 Britons, who were wc’l acquainted \vith the (hallows, 
44 when they faw us defeend in fmall numbers from our 
44 (hips, fpurred their horfes into the water, fet upon our 
44 men, incumbered and unprepared to receive them; and 
44 feme furrounded us with their numbers, in one place, 
14 whilft others flanked us where we lay moft open in 
44 another. This, Casfar obferving, he caufed the long- 
44 boats and fmallcr veflels to be manned ; and, where oc- 
44 cafion required, fent them to affift their fellows ; thus 
44 our foremoft ranks, having gained dry footing, were 
44 followed by the reft of the army ; and, charging the 
44 enemy brifkly, put them to (light ; but were not able to 
44 purfue or take the idand at that time, becaufe we had 
44 no cavalry.; which was the only thing wanting to com - 
44 pleat Cits ar’s wonted fuccefs . 

44 Tat 
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44 The enemy being defeated ; fo foon as they had et- 
44 caped beyond the reach of danger, fent ambafladors to 
44 Caefar, to defire a peace, promifing to deliver hoftages 
** for their entire fubmiflion ; and,' with thefe ambafladors, 
44 came Comius of Arras, whom Caefar had fent into 
44 Britain, where he was imprifoned, fo foon as he landed 
44 with his general's commands, but fet at liberty again 
44 after the battle. 

44 They endeavoured to excufe what they had done, by 
44 laying the blame upon the mob, and entreating him to 
44 forgive a fault of ignorance, but not of malice. Caefar 
44 at firft reprimanded them for their breach of faith ; that 
44 after they had voluntarily fent ambafladors to him into 
46 Gaul, to defire a peace, and delivered hoftages of their 
44 own accord, thev {hould, without any reafon, make 
44 war upon him! — He imputed it, he faid, to their ig- 
44 norancc, and forgave them; — then demanded hoftages 
44 » for their future carriage, part whereof they 1 delivered 
44 immediately ; and they promifed to return, in a few 
44 days after, with the reft, who lived at fome diftance. 
44 In the mean time, having difbanded their men, and 
44 difperfed them into their feveral counties, the princes, 
44 from all parts, came to deliver up themfelves and their 
44 eftatesjo Caefar’s difpofal.” , 

Affairs did not long remain in this amicable fituation, 
for a violent ftorm difperfed the eighteen tranfports, ap- 
pointed to bring the Roman cavalry, and did confiderable 
damage to Cae far’s fleet in the Downs. The firft were 
forced back again to Gaul, and the latter rendered totally 
unfit for fcrvice. The intelligence of thefe accidents, 
threw the Roman army into the utmoft confternation, and 
excited the Britons to revolt. The aflembly of princes 
exhorted the people to feize upon this opportunity of 
regaining their liberty ; and, by a total extermination of 
. their 
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their enemies, to deter others from the idea of invading 
their country. And the Druids took care to •bfervc, that 
as the heavens interefted themfelves in their favour, it 
would be impious not to join the elements in their own 
deliverance. 

Casar, in the mean time, did all that a great general, 
and a prudent man could effe£l, upon fuch an emergency. 
I-Ie fortified his camp with great precaution, aflitluou fly 
furnifhed it with as much corn as could be procured, and 
induftrioufly repaired the fhips that had received the lead 

damage, with the timber of twelve that were the mofl 

* 

fhattcred. 

Hostilities, however, ' foon commenced; for the fe- 
venth legion, being fent out to forage, was fuddenly fur- 
rcunded by the Britons, while the men were unfuf icious 
and unprepared for an attack. The conteft was (harp and 
bloody, and the Romans would have been totally deftroyed^. 
had not Caefar came fcafonably to their relief, and, with 
* his whole force, interpofed to favc them from deftru&ion. 
Encouraged by this fucccfs, and by the difficulties to 
which they were fcnfible the Romans were driven, they 
furrounded Caefar’s camp, and attacked it with great im_ 
petuofity ; but, after a bloody conflift, were repul fed 
with oonfiderable lofs ; when Caefar thought proper to lay 
wafte the country for fevcral miles round. 

This induced them to fend a third embafly to Caefar, 
again to apologize for their conduct, and fue for peace. 
Caefar feverely reprimanded the deputies, and then grant- 
ed their defires ; only infilling to have the number of 
hoftages doubled, and fent after him to Gaul, whither he 
. returned with all his troops on the 20th of September. 
But the Britons were no fooner freed from fuch difagree- 
able company, than moft of them forgot their promifes ; . 

and 
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and we find that only two princes thought proper to (end 
the hoftages ftipulated for in the treaty. 

% 

Thus ended Caefar’s fir ft expedition to Britain ; which, 
though gloflfed over by the Roman felf-flattcring hiftorian. 
Was inglorious to their army, and not of the leaft folid ad- 
vantage to the ftate. Caefar, however, had fufficicnt 
addrefs to reprefent it of fuch vaft importance, that he 
was decreed a triumph of twenty days upon the occafion. 




CAESARS SECOND INVASION, 

t 

During the winter, Caefar made vaft preparation* 
for a more fuccefsful expedition in the enfuing fummer. 
Every thing at length being ready, he fet fail for Portus , 
Itius, now Boulogne, in the beginning of Auguft, with a 
fleet of upwards of 300 fail, and a formidable force on 
board. He landed, without oppofition, in the fame place 
he had done the preceding fummer, the Britons having 
retired up the country. Caefar having left ten cohorts and 
three hundred horfe to guard the (hips, penetrated the 
fame night twelve miles from the fea, and difeovered the 
Britons near ,the river Stour, in Kent. An engagement 
enfued, when the Britons being routed by the Roman 
cavalry , retreated to a fortified wood, “ where,’* fays* 
Caefar, “ they were poffeffcd of a poft extremely well 
“ fortified, both by art and nature, which had been built, 
ct in all probability, during the times of their own civil. 
“ wars ; all the paffages to it being blocked up by heaps 
“ of trees, cut down for that puvpofe. They never 
ventured out of this place, but in fmall parties, and 

“ always 
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* always hindered the Romans from entering it ; but tlie? 
u foidiers of the feventh legion having caft themfelve 9 
“ into a teftudo, and thrown up a mount againft their 
** works, took the place, and drove them from the • 
<c woods.’* 

- 'w 

The next morning Csefar divided his army into three 
parts, in order to purfue the Britons, but was diverted from 
this defign, by receiving the melancholy intelligence that 
his fleet was almoft deftroyed by a ftorm. He imme- 
diately repaired to the fea coaft, gave orders to repair fome 
of the {hips with the wrecks of others, wrote to Gaul for 
more, and then refolved upon putting into execution one 
of the moft aftonifhing expedients that ever entered the 
mind of man, which was no other than drawing up his 
navy on dry land, and furrounding it with a fortification.. 
This was cffe&ed, by incredible labour and indefatigable 
induftry. 

•> . 

Casar then returned to the place where he had laft de- 
feated the ennemy, when <c he found far greater numbers 

M of the Britons aflemblcd, than he left when he Went to 

/ 

4t vifit the fleet. By general confent, the whole mariage- 
“ ment of this war was committed to the care of Caflive- 
cc launus, whofe territories were divided by the River 
** Thames from the fca coafts, and extended four-fcore 
“ miles into the ifland ; for, though he had formerly mado- 
w war on the reft of his countrymen, yet, upon our arrival, 
they all united, and pitched upon him as the fitted per- 
fon to dire& them at fo important a conjunfture. 

\ 

The Britons attacked the Romans in their march, a fharp 
eonfli<5l enfued, and the former were repulfed ; but they 
(bon after made an attempt upon the camp, and broke through 
two of the beft cohorts. 


CiESA)*, 
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C.«sar, in relating this affair, is under the necefllty of 
acknowledging, that lie had rather the disadvantage. His 
words are, “ This engagement happening in the view of the 
“ whole army, every one perceived that the legionary fol- 
“ diers were not a fit match for Such an enemy ; becaufe the 
tc weight of their armour would not permit them to purfiie, 

“ nor durlt they go too far from their colours, neither could 
t( the cavalry encounter them ; becaufe the Britons often pre- 
tended a retreat , and , having drawn them from the legions , 
would forfake their chariots , and fght on foot to great ad- 
vantage ; anel , when thy were mounted , they weie equally 
* 6 fatal to our horfc , whether we purfuel or fi^d. Another 
disadvantage was, that tiie enemy never fought in a clofe 
€< battalion, but in fmall parties , at a great di fiance from 
“ one another , each of them having their particular part . 
lt allotted , from whence they receivea fupplies , and the toeary 

were relieved by the frejh 

* 

/ 
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The next day the Britons attacked three legions that were 
foraging, but were repulled with confiderable lofs. Upon 
this ill fucceft, the auxiliaries forlbokCadivelaunus, who was 
never after able to bring any formidable force into the field. 

Not being able to make head againfl the Romans, the un- 
fortunate British chief retreated to his own territories, and 
fortified the Thames, where fordable. The Romans, how- 
ever, forced a paff-ge at Coway, in Middlefex, and proceeded 
on their march, when they were met by deputies from the 
magiftrates of the chief city of the Trinobantes, who ignobly 
offered fubjection, and t aiteroufly joined the Romans ; at 
the fame time requeuing that Mn idubratius, one of* Caeiar** - 
attendants, whole father was killed by Caffivelaunus, might 
be permitted to rule them. Caefar affented, but at the lame 
time demanded forty hoftages, and provisions for his whole 
my. 
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These conditions were complied with; and the defec- 
tion of thofe people not only weakened the common caufe, 
but induced feveral other dates to follow tlieir example. 
Among thofe who joined Caefar, fome were bale enough to 
let him know what ftrength Caflivellaunus had 'dill remain- 
ing, and where he had retreated to. Upon this information, 
Caefar immediately proceeded to the city of Verulam, now 
St. Alban’s, and befieged that unfortunate chief in his capital. 
The place was tolerably well fortified with w r oods and 
moraffes ; but the Romans took it by dorm, and put a pro- 
digious number of the unliappy Britons to the fword. Cafli- 
vellaunus, however, efcaped ; and, as his lad refource, per- 
fuaded four petty kings of Kent, viz. Cingetorix, Carvilius, 
. Taximagulas, and Segonax, to attack the Roman camp, 
where the (hips w r ere fecured, and try to dedroy the navy. 
The project was put in execution, but failed of fuccefs ; for 
the Britons were defeated, and Cingetorix taken prifoner. 
This ill fuccefs, the defolation of his country, and the revolt 
of his allies, induced Caflivellaunus at length to fue for 
i peace. 

His requeft was granted immediately by Caefar, who pre- 
i tended to have a great refpeft for Caflivellaunus, on account 
of his perfonal courage ; but the real reafon of his granting 
him conditions tolerably favourable, w r as his defire to return 
to Gaul, w'here the public affairs rendered his immediate 
prefence neceffary. Previous to his departure, he impofed 
' a yearly tribute upon the Britons ; included his ally, Mandu- 
bratius, in the treaty ; and tried to fecure the allegiance of 
the different kingdoms, by taking with him a great number 
of hodages. 

Thus concludes Caefar’s fecond invafion, wherein Tacitus 

% 

ohferves, he had rather Jhezon Britain to the Romans, than 
given them pojfejfton of it. When he returned to Rome, the 
JBritifli captives, from their remarkable attire, and peculiarity 

of 
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of manners, afforded matter of admiration to the people; 
aud Caefar offered a breaft-plate, embroidered with pearls, 
found in Britain, to Venus, as a trophy of the fpoils of the 
ocean. 

The fubjugation of a g’-eat part of Britain, was the very 
laft triumph of the Romans, who had conquered fo many 
nations in Europe, Afia, and Africa, for the purpofe of ex- 
tending their territories. Ca?far himfelf placed it among the 
greateft of his achievments, boafling that he had difcovered 
and penetrated into a new world. 

If this great general, in writing his hiftory, had been ac- 
cufed of turning every thing to his own advantage, never 
does he feem to lay under ftronger fufpicions of doing fo 
than in this affair. We cannot read the particulars of his two 
invafions, without being fenfible there is fomething wanting; 
and that which is paffed over in filence, was not at all to his 
honour. 

He lets out from Gaul, as Dion Caflius afliires us, with 
an intent to conquer and reduce the whole ifland to a Roman 
province. He, everywhere, gets the better of the Britons. 
He pafies the Thames, in fpite of all obflacles. Caifivel- 
launus finding he could not oppofe him, difmifles his troops. 
Ceefar becomes matter of his capital ; and the Britons fub- 
mit and fue for peace. After this, he is contented with im- 
pofing a light tribute on Cattivellaunus ; and, without for- 
tifying any one place, or leaving any troops in the ifland, he 
drops his firft defign, fatisfied with reftoring Mandubratius ; 
as if the war had been undertaken folely on his account. 
Does not this make it very fufpicious, that he was forced to 
accede to thofe terms ? Lucan, though no friend to him, 
would not, without fome grounds, have accufed him as he 
did , <c of turning his back to the Britons .” Dion tells us, that » 
in an attion, the Britons entirely routed the Roman in- 
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fantry, but were afterwards put into diforder by the eavahy. 
Horace and Tibullus infinuate, m levetal places of their 
works, that the Britons were not looked upon as conquered by 

the Romans, 

From all this it is evid* nt, that the reputation Casfar ac- 
q ii;ed by thefe two invafions, was not near to great as is 
repi efented in his Commentaries. 


Augustus’s intended invasion.' 

The Emperor Aguftus, Caefar’s immediate fucceflbr, 
greatly neglected this ilia id for feveral years ; at length he 

determined to invade Britain, but was diverted f.orn his 

* 

purpofe by a revolt in Panonia. About jfeven years after- 
wards, he renewed his defign ; but the diflra&ed flate of 

i 

Gaul, and the arrival of Ibme ambailadors from Britain, to 
fue for a peace, caufed him a fee rid time to charge his re- 
folution. The enfuing year he again renfiumed his intention, 
and was again difappointed by commotions in other parts. 
Thus all his plans of invading Britain, proved abortive. 
Tiberius fucceeded Auguftus, and, like his predeceifor, paid 
but little regard to Britain. 


Caligula’s threatened invasion. 

i 

% 

On the death of Tiberius, the empire devolved to Cali- 
gula, a moft capricious, inconfiftent, and cruel tyrant. In 
his reign, Adminius, the fon of Cunobelin, a Britdh king, 
raifed an unnatural rebellion againft his. father; but, not fuc- 
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ceedting according to his with, he fled to Caligula, who, being 
of a bali- di.pofition himlelf, received the traitor with open 
arms. The t.eacherous Briton, finding the encouragement 
given to his crimes, and perceiving the weaknefs of the em- 
peror, periuaded him to invade not only his father’s do- 
mi. dons, but thofe of all the other Britilh princes ; repre- 
fenti g, that the conquelt would be very important from the 
riches it would bring ; extremely glorius from its importance, 
and oy no means ditficult, from the terrors of his name ; for 
the Britons, faid he, will throw down their arms, the mo- 
ment they hear you are coming in perfon againft them. 

\ 

These arguments exactly Tinted the avarice, pride, and 
cowardice of the emperor ; who thought that an opportunity 
to gain wealth and fame, without danger, was not to be neg- 
leCled. He accordingly drew together an army of two hun- 
dred thoafand men, to invade Britain, and proceeded to the 
•coafl of Belgic Gaul. He was here informed, to his great 
furprize, th t the Britons were under arms on the oppofito 
fliore, with a determined refolution to oppofe his intended 
deicent. This, at firft, he could hardly believe. Being, 
however, at length convinced that his name was not fo ter- 
rible as he imagined, his fears induced him to defift ; for he 
reiolved not to engage in any ent^rprize, attended with the 
leaft perional danger. But, that it Ihould not be faid he 
was afraid to fee his enemies, he embarked on board a gal- 
ley, failed within a league of the Britiih coafl, took a peep 
• at the Britons, whofe formidable appearance he did not at 
all like ; and then hailed back, with as much oflentation, as 
if he had achieved fome great action. 

To make himfelf more ridiculous, he ordered the army 
to be drawn up in battle array, as foon as he landed ; and, 
having made a curious harangue to all the foldiers, to their 
utter aftonifliment, gave directions that they fhould dif- 
perfc themfelves about the fea coafl, to gather up all the 

jhell* 
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jktlls they could find ! The troops naturally thought the em- 
peror’s head was turned, but, at the fame time, obeyed. 

i 

A prodigius quantity of (hells being collected, Ca- 
ligula commanded that they fhould be carefully packed up; 
and, to compleat the farce, fent them with the moft pom- 
pous parade to Rome, as the fpoils of the Britifh ocean ; 
demanding, at the fame time, that the fenate fhould decree 
him a triumph, for the important fervices he had done the 
empire. Abfurd as this requeft may appear, the fenate 
was civil enough to comply with it ; and put thcmfclves to 
immenfe expence, * to render the emperor magnificently 
ridiculous in the face of the whole woilcU 


Claudius’s invasion. 

* \ 

IThus, from the continual failure of intended invafions, 
the Britons remained unaffailed by the Romans, from 
Julius Caefar till the reign of Claudius ; and then rather 
Jell vitlims to their own intefline broils , than to the power of 
that empire . — Jealoufy did what their enemies’ Jword could not 
ejftcl ; and while fome kings had the virtue to oppofe the Ro- 
mans, others joined them , and were folidtors for their own 
deflru&ion . Beric, a difeontented Britifh prince, was the 
chief enemy to his own country, and the principal perfon 
who perfuaded the emperor to undertake the expedition. 

Plautius, the praetor, was placed at the head of the 
army, and ordered to pafs into Britain. But the troops 
mutinied, and declared, <c They would not make war out 
u of the compafs of the world for the common people 

thought* 
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thought, th&t all places, beyond the ocean, Were out ©f 
the limits of the world to which they belonged. At length, 
threats, prcfcnts, and promifes, prevailed ; harmony was . 
reftored ; and the troops reconciled to the expedition, 
Plautius took advantage of this favourable difpofition, and 
embarked his whole force, at three ports, that the failure 
©f one embarkation might not prevent the fuccefs of the 
cnterprizc. They were, however, all driven back, by / 
contrary winds, and much difheartened. But the ap- 
pearance of an aurora borealis , recalled their fpirits ; for 
the Romans, imagining this meteor to be a happy omen, 
again fet fail, and landed in Britain, \vithout oppofition. 
Their not meeting with the refinance they expected, was 
owing to the Britons having been informed, by fome mer- 
chants, that the Roman troops had mutinied, and the in- 
vafion was laid afide. This fatal intelligence foothed them 
into fecurity, and occafioned them to ditband their forces, 
when there was more neceflity than ever to employ them, 

S 

Plautius penetrated as far as Oxfordfiiire, without any 
oppofition, except being a little harraffed by fmali fkirmilh- 
ing parties. He now advanced toward the principal force* 
that the Britons had been able to collect, which were very 
impolitically divided into two bodies, the one commanded 
by Cara&acus, and the other by Togodumnus, his brother, 
Plautius attacked them feperately, and defeated both parties, 
■This double misfortune threw the Britons into great con- 
(lemation ; and at the fame time determined Plautius to 
make every advantage of his fuccefs; leaving a fufficient 
body of troops to fecure the country already conquered, he 
proceeded to the lfis. As this river was not fordable, they 
imagined it would have flopped the career of the Romans. 
Their miflake was, however, foon evident ; x for Plautius 
ordered the German auxiliaries to plunge into the ftream, 
nnd fvyim over, which they eafily effected, though encum- 
bered by their armour ; for thefe people were trained fror 
-• ' . their* 
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their youth, to fw*m acrofs deep and rapid dreams, while 
incommoded with heavy weights. The Germans nofoooner 
gained the oppofite fliore, than, according to the o.dcr of 
their general, they aimed their arrows and darts at the 
horfes of the enemy ; and, by the (laughter of thole ani- 
mals, rendered the chariots ufelefs. 

i * 

The Romans, animated by the example of the Germans, 
foon eroded the river to their fupport ; when the rrtons, 
unequal to the conflict, fled. ' The next day, however, 
they recovered their fpirits, and attacked the Romans with v 
fuch impetuofity, that a vittory would have been the con- 
fequence, had not Sideus Geta, after having been taken 
priioner, freed himfelf, and thofe who were with him, and 
charged the Britons in the rear. This unexpedted attack, 
threw them into great confternation, and a rout enfued. 

Geta was deemed the caufe of the victo y, a id a triumph 
was afterwards decreed him upon that account, though he 
had never pafled the Confular dignity. 

The Britons then marched expeditioufly along the banks 
of the Thames, and forded it at places with which they 
were well acquainted; while the Romans, who followed 
them, were frequently bemired in bogs and marfhes. At 
length difeovering a ford, the latter pafled over, and again 
defeated the former; when many Britons, among whom 
was Prince Togodumnus, were (lain. 

* » 

Plautius found that his own army was confiderably di~ 
miniftied, by thefe repeated engagements ; and that the Bri- 
tons, not difeouraged by their ill fuccefles, were ftill deter- 
mined to ftruggle for their liberties. Doubtful of his own 
fecurity, he ient to the continent for reinforcements, and 
ftrongly folicited the emperor to come in perlon, in order to 
compleatthe conqueft. 

N Clacdius 
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Claudius accordingly landed in Britain in the month of 
Auguft, A. D. 43, with a powerful army, and immediately 
marched to join Plautius, whofe troops were encamped on 
the louth fide of the Thames. The forces, by their jun< 5 tion, 

formed a more confiderable army than the Romans had ever 

' / 

before brought into the ifland. Claudius took the foie 
command upon himfelfi marched expeditioufiy up to the 
Britons, and before they had time to reflect, brought them 
to a general engagement, in which they received a total 
overthrow. 

This Iaft fatal defeat, and the powerful army of the Ro- 
mans, quite difpirited the Britons, who thought more of 
making their peace, than retrieving their affairs ; and deter- 
mined to court the confidence, inftead of oppofing the progrefs 
of the conqueror. They accordingly, in general, threw down 
their arms; and ambaffadors from the different princes, 
flocked daily to the Roman camp, to make their iiibmifTion. 
It is therefore, at this period, that we ought to date the ge- 
neral reduction of the Britons, by the Romans ; for the pre- 
vious invafions tended rather to difturb than fubjugate the 
country. Claudius then took Camulodunum, now Malden ^ 
in Efiex, which he made a military colony. A great part of 
the country was reduced to a Roman province ; and, having 
conciliated the affections of the Britons, by his moderation, 

1 

he returned to the continent. 

The Romans having now fecured a footing in the ifiand, 
all their future efforts to fubdue it completely, may be 
rather termed expeditions than invafions. But, during 
the whole period of their dominion in this country, they 
never entiiely fubjugated it , to their yoke. For the nor- 
thern parts of it ftill remained free. As for the incurfions 
of Agricola and Severus, they were rather temporary 
inroads, than decifive conquefls. All the high-fpirited 
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Britons, who difdained yielding to the Roman fwny, flc(T 
thither, and preferred their liberty m the mountains of 
the north. 


CHAP. 11 , 


invasions of tiie s axon's* 


r I 1 II E Roman Empire, in the reigns of Arcadius an*f 
Honorius, was tome to pieces ■within, fry intcftinc 
quarrels ; and was powerfully attacked without, by bar- 
barous nations, thaj made horrible ravages upon the fron- 
tiers. The period was now arrived, when that enormous 
fabric, which had diffufed flavery and oppreflion, together 
with civility and peace, over fo confidcrable a part of the 
globe, was approaching towards it3 final diflolution, by an 
inundation of barbarians from the north; who not only 
over-run the exterior provinces, but threatened the de- 
ftruttion of the central provinces, and even Rome itfclf. 

In this dilemma, the emperors, injit ad of arming the 
people in their own defence , recalled all the diftant legions. 
All the Roman troops, in Britain, were confequently 
carried over to the protc&ion of Gauiand Italy, 

The Britons, though fccured by the fca, againft the in- 
vafion of tire greateft tribe* of barbarians, found enemies 
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fin its frontiers, wlio took advantage of its prcfent defence- 
lefs fituation. For, however mucn the Romans had polifh- 
cd them by letters, by fciencc, and by manners, they were, 
at the fame time, rendered fo difpiritcd and fubmiffive, by 
being di farmed as well as enflavcd, that they had loft all 
dcfirc, and even idea, of their former liberty and inde* 
pcndcncc. 

The Pi£ts and Scots, who dwelt in the northern parts 
of the ifland, feized upon this favourable opportunity of 
the abfence of the Roman troops, to make incurfions upon 
their peaceable and effeminate neighbours. Belides the 
temporary depredations which they committed, thefe com- 
bined nations threatened the whole fouth with fubjc&ion ; 
or, what the inhabitants more dreaded, with plunder and 
devaffation. The Britons, accuftomcd to have recourfc 
to the Roman Emperors for defence, as well as govern- 
ment, made fupplications to Rome, and one legion was 
fent over for their protection. This fmall force was an 
over- match for the barbarous invaders, who were routed 
in every engagement ; and, having chaced them into their 
ancient limits, returned in triumph, to tjie defence of the • 
fouthern provinces of the empire. # 

The retreat of the Romans, however, only ferved to 
bring on a new invafion of the enemy. Again the Britons 
made an application to Rome, and again obtained the 
afhftancc of a legion, which proved effectual for their re- 
lief. But the Romans, reduced to extremities at home, 
informed the Britons that they muff no longer look to 
them for fuccour ; and exhorted them to arm in their own 
defence. They befides urged, that , as they were now their 
own majlirs , it became them /o protect, by their valour, 
that independence which the i r ancient Lords had conferred 
upon them. After having aflifted them in fortifying the 
frontiers, they bade a final adieu to Britain, having been 
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mailers of the more confiderable part of it during the 
courfe of near four centuries. 

• 

Wiiat, an abjett Rate were the Britons then thrown 
into, from effeminacy and want of difciplinc ! They had 
not even the fpirit to arm themfelves ! For, regarding this 
frefent of liberty as fatal, they were in no condition to put 
in pra&ice the prudent counfei given them by the Romans, 

{C To arm in their, own defence !” UnaccuRomed, both 
to the perils of war, and to the cares of civil government, 
they found themfelves incapable of forming or executing 
any meafures for rcfiRing the incurfions of 'their barbarous 
neighbours. 

♦ t 
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The Pitts and Scots, finding that the Romans had now 
totally abandoned Britain, regarded the whole as their 
prey; and carried, every where, devafiation and ruin. 
They exerted, to their utmoR, their native ferocity ; 
which was by no. means mitigated, by the hopelefs condition 
and fubmiffivc behaviour of the wretched inhabitants. 

Notwithstanding the refolution of the Romans, to 
abandon them for ever, the Britons had rccourfe, a third 
time, to their protettion. They wrote, upon this occafion, 
fuch a degrading letter to dStius, the Roman general, then 
in Gaul, as, cannot- be perufed without indignation and 
contempt. The tenor of this dafiardly cpiRle was : 

THE GROAN S OF TIIE BRITONS ! 

* ^ 

ce JVe know not which zeay to turn us. 1 he Barbarians 
u drive us to the fea ; the fea drives us back to the Barbarians; 

and we have only the hard choice left us, either to be butch- ' 

ered by the fword, or J wallowed up by the waves !'* 

It is almoR incredible to think, that fuch a numerous 
people as the Britons, could be fo far enfeebled by the 
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Romans, as not to be able to defend tbemfelves againft 
fuch a contemptible enemy; for contemptible muft that 
enemy be, when a Roman legion, confiding of lefs than 
4000 men, could defeat and expel them, however fierce 
and brave thofc two invading nations have been repre- 
fented to podcrity. The only rcafon that can be affigned 
for fuch unaccountable imbecility, i$, that the Romans, 
every year, drained their Britifh provinces of all the youths 
fit to bear arms, and fent them to recruit their armies on 
the continent ; fo that between the enfeebling of the 
minds of the Britons, and the depriving them of ail the 
vigorous aid of the flower of their youth, by the policy of 
their Roman maders, they may be laid to have been a 
nation without men, as well as a people without courage* 
The Romans cherifhcd thofc (hoots winch they tranfi- 
„ planted; they benumbed thofc, which they permitted to 
remain. 


When wc refleft, that their whole military edablifh- 
ment here, was not 20^000 foot, and 2000 cavalry, it 
fee ms wonderful that' their utmod dull and rigour was 
able, for near four centuries, to keep fuch a populous na- 
tion in fubjettion, as the Britons. This hidorical ledon, 
therefore, Chews us the abfolute nccedity of keeping up 
the martial fpirit of the Britifh empire, that, upon every 
urgent occaiion of defence, like the prefent, we may be 
M A powerful armed nation as well as il A great commer - 
cial State — To return : ' * * 


vEtius, having to contend with Attila, who had entered 
Gaul with an immenfe army, confiding of no lefs than 
800,000 men, fent the Britons for anfwcr, that the affairs 
of the empire would by no means permit him to comply 
with their requeft. The abjeft, wretched Britons, were 
thunder-druck at this, and reduced to defpair. After 
fcveral feverc cojifli&s, and being on the precipice of 
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ruin, their provincial kings agreed to chufc a fupreme 
monarch, from among themfelvcs, to guide them in this 
dreadful moment. Their choice fell on Vortigcm, king of 
theweftem counties of Devonfhire and Cornwall. Inflcad 
of following the advice of the Romans, by arming and 
disciplining thcmfdves , he fatally advifed them to call 
in the aid of the Saxons . 

% 

That race of .men had been, for fome time, regarded 
as one of the moll warlike tribes of the fierce Germans, and 
had become the terror of the neighbouring nations. They 
had taken pofTellion of all the fea coaft from the mouth of the 
Rhine to Jutland ; whence they had long infetled, by their 
piracies, all the eaflern and fouthern parts of B itain, and the 
northern parts of Gaul. The Romans, in order to oppofe their 
inroads, had eftablifhed an officer, whom they called Count 
of the Saxon fliore ; and, as the naval arts can flouriffi among 
a civilized people alone, they feem to have been more fuc- 
cefsful in repelling the Saxons, than any other of the barba- 
rians by whom they were invaded. The diflolution of the 
Roman power invited them to renew their inroads ; and it 
was an acceptable circumftance, that the ambafladors of the 
• Britons appeared among them, and prompted them to un- 

dertake an ente prize to which they were of themfelves fuffi- 
ciently inclined. The name of Saxons they received from 
the Gothic word Seax, which implies a ffiort, crooked, or 
hooked fword, that they wore as their principal weapon, 
and for the dextrous ufe of which they were much cele- 
brated. 

% 

. They gladly accepted this invitation of the Britons, and 

an aid of 9000 men was granted them, on condition that , 
the Saxons were put in pofleffion of the lfle of Thanet, and 
their troops allowed a certain pay. They did not think pro- 
per, however, to fend over at once the flipulated number of 
troops, to a country of which they were but imperfectly ac- 
quainted. 
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quainted. About I £co> who were fele&ed by lot, fet fail, 
under the command of Hengid and Horfa, Tons of the Saxonr 
general. They were carried to Thanet, in three keyles or 
large tran/port boats, when they immediately marched to 
the defence of the Britons, by attacking the Puds and Scots. 
They who were advanced as far as Stamford in Lincolnfhire, 
were entirely routed by the Saxons, and foon driven back 
to their own barren regions with great lofs. 

% 
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But thofe brave auxiliaries in their various marges 
through the country, beholding its beauty, verdure and 
fertility, were defirous of poflefling it themfelves. Per- 
ceiving the Britons enervated by luxury, funk in vice, and 
Jolt to thofe noble fentiments of freedom, which can in- 
fpire true courage, their ambition was awakened to the idea 
of ruling thofe they came to defend, and enflaving a people 
they had been employed to protett. 

The youthful Saxon commander, fcnt homf. intelli- 
gence of the richnefs of Britain ; and reprefented, as cer - 
tain, the fu.bjeB.ion of a people fo long disused to arms, 
disunited among themfelves, destitute of all national 
attachment, and loft to every fenfe of the blcflngs acquired 
by their recent liberty, granted them by the Romans. 
They were immediately reinforced with 50*0 men, con- 
fiding of Saxons, Jutes, and Augles, who came over in 
feventcen veflels. The Britons now began to entertain 
apprehenfions of their allies, whofe numbers they found 
continually augmenting, but thought of no remedy, ex- 
cept a pa Hive fubmillion and connivance. This weak 
expedient failed them. The Saxons fought a quarrel, by 
• complaining that their fubfidies were ill paid, and their 
provifions withdrawn. And, immediately taking off the 
mafk, they formed an alliance with the Pifls and Scots ? 
and proceeded to open hoftility againd the Britons. 

• 
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Many battles were fought between them, which general!/ 
terminated in favour of the Saxons. Hengift, continually 
reinforced by frefli numbers of auxiliary invaders, from Ger- 
many, carried devaftation into the mott remote corners of 
Britain; and being cheifly anxious to fpread the terror of his 
arms ; he (pared neither (ex, norage, nor condition, wherever 
he marched with his victorious forces. The private and pub- 
lic edifices of the Britons, were reduced to allies ; The 
prieils were (laughtered on the altars by thole idolatrous 
ravagers : The bifliops and nobility (hared the fate of 

the vulgar: The people, flying to the mountains anddefeits, 
were intercepted, and butchered in heaps : Some were glad 
to accept oflife, and fervitude under the viClors : Others, de- 
(ertiug their native country, took flicker in the province of 
Armorica ; where being charitably received by a people of 
the (ame language and manners, they fettled in a great num- 
ber, and gave the country the name of Brittany. 

Thus, after a violent contcft of near 150 years, the 
Heptarchy, or feven Saxon kingdoms, was cflabliflicd in 
Britain ; and, in that time, by various invafions and cx- 
puliions, the whole fouthern part of the ifland, except 
Wales and Cornwall, had totally changed its inhabitants, 
language, cuftoms, and political inftitutionSp The Britons, 
under the Roman dominion, had made fucli advances to- 
wards arts and civil manners, that they had built twenty- 
eight confidcrablc cities, within their province, bcfldcs a 
great number of villages and country feats. But the 
fierce Saxons threw every thing back into ancient bar- 
barity ; and thofe few natives, who were not either mafia- 
» • 

cred or expelled their habitations, were reduced to the 
molt abje'ft flavery. 

» 

Tiie fir ft Saxon invaders, from Germany, in Acad of 
excluding other adventurers, who mult fhare with them 
the fpoils of the ancient inhabitants, were obliged to folicit 
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frefh fupplies from their own country ; and a total exter- 
mination of the Britons, became the folc expedient for pro- 
viding a fcttlement and fubfiftence to the new planters. 

To mention all the different fwarms of auxiliary inva- 
ders, that came over here, during the wars between the 
Saxons and the Britons, is not altogether pra&icable, nor 
indeed is it neceflary. It will be fufficient to recount the 
chief hordes of them who arrived at different periods, th^.t 
the reader may have fome idea of the fucceflive invading 
force, which the Britons had to combat. 

• i 

Hengist, finding that the 6500 men were by no means 
cbmpetent to the talk of conqueft and extirpation, fent for 
a fleet of forty fhips, full of Saxon forces, under the com- 
mand of his brother, O&a. They plundered the Orc.'des,* 
drove the Pi&s northward, and at firft fettled on the north 
fide of the Tine,, caftwards ; but foon advanced towards 
the fouth, and chaced the Britons beyond the Humber. 
With this reinforcement, atting in a diftant part of the 
ifland, he had little to fear from the Britons ; although he 
Hill continued to fend for, and obtain, more fjpplie.s of 
men, for his own army, on pretence of wanting recruits. 

Afterwards, Hengift fent for Ella, a Saxon general, . 
from Germany, promifing him a part of the ifland. Ella, 
glad of the news, foon arrived in Britain, and landed his 
* troops at Whitering, in Suflex, but not without oppofition. 
The inhabitants of the country, difputing his landing, he 
became not raafter of the fhore, till after a long battle. 
At length, he drove the Britons far up the country ; the 
viftors fettled along the fouthem coaft, and were called 
South Saxons, and their country Suflex. 

X 

.* 

Cerdick, another Saxon general, arrived at Yarmouth, 
in Norfolk, with five Ihips, full of troops ; and defeated 
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the Britons, who were waiting to difpute his landing* 
He founded the kingdom of Weffcx, or that of the Weft 
Saxons. 

V 

Porta, another Saxon general, arrived at Portland, fo 
called from him, with a new reinforcement of Saxons, 
from Germany. 

Stuff and Withgar, the nephews of Cerdick, arrived 
with a great force, from Germanv, to aflift their uncle. 

Multitudes of Angles, under the condutt of twelve 
chiefs, all of equal authority, landed on the eaftern coaft 
of Britain ; and, continually gaining ground towards the 
weft, they compelled, at length, the Britons to abandon 
the country along the eaftern fhore. Thus fituated, the 
Angles had an opportunity of fending, from time to time, 
for frefh colonies from Germany ; and founded, by this 
*. means, the kingdom of the Eaft Angles. 1 • 

Cerdick, after he was king, acquainted all his country- 
men, who chofe to fettle in his dominions, that they 
fhould meet with great encouragement, if they would join 
him. Above 800 vcflels, foon after this invitation, ar- 
rived in his ports, on board of which were a vaft number 
of Saxons and Jutes, with their families. 

1 

* N 

Ida, an Angle, embarked a confiderable number of his 
own countrymen, in forty veffels, and landed at Flam- 
borough, in York (hire, then in pofleflion of the Northum- 
brian Saxons, who received them as friends ; and he was 
afterwards made king of Northumberland. 

Crida, another leader of the Angles, failed from Ger- 
many, with a large fleet, and a greater number of people 
than had ever arrived, at one time, from Germany. They 
©a.* landed 
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landed in Eaft Anglia, and, after marching towards the 
middle of the iiland, drove the Britons acrofs the Severn 
into Wales ; and founded the kingdom of the Mercians, 
or Middle Angles, the largeft and moll confidcrablc of all 
the Saxon fovercignties. 

Thus have we given a brief view of the various great 

bodies of auxiliary invaders, that joined the Saxons in 

% 

their conquell of the belt parts of Britain. Their num- 
bers, altogether, mull be very great, when it is confidered 
that aimoft each colony eftablifhed a feperate kingdom ; 
while the Britons never received any foreign aid, but 
once from Brittany, and once from Scotland, neither of 
which proved of any lafling utility. 

, . * 

But the dijentions of the Britons, as well as their want 

of military dilcipline and fpirit, was a principal caufe of their 
•dellruflion. Had they been more united , and trufied more 
to their own exertions , they would have defended themlelves 
better againft the firft Saxon allies, when they became inva- 
ders ; and, by that means, have difeouraged others from at- 
tempting to invade the iiland. 

w 

• * 

When we reflect on the weak nefs and want of fpirit of 
the Britons, at the arrival of Hengift, we are furpnfed at 
their being able to make any defence at all, againft the Saxon 
power. But a long war teaches the moft unwarftke nations 
the ufe of arms, and very frequently puts theip in a condition 
to repair, in the end, thole lolfes which they d^ftained in the 
beginning. Had the Saxons, at firft, invaded Britain, with 
a numerous army, they would have mofl probably con- 
quered it in a very Ihort period. But they Ipun out the war, 
by fending over a fmall number of forces only at once, and 

thereby revived an art which the Romans had aimoft to* 

— » • 

tally deftroyed. 

■ if 
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Although the Britons were rendered fo abjeCt by the 
Roman policy, that a few thoulands of their troops, nay 
1500 Saxons, were able to repel their ferocious enemies, 
the PiCts and Scots, which they could not accomplifh, up- 
on their old matters leaving the lfland ; yet it is well known 
tha* their fucceeding dreadful conflicts reftored their ancient 
valour, and taught them the mott expert difcipline. How 
el;e could they have withftood the whole power of the 
' Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, for near a century and a half, 
and with Rich refolute bravery, that iffrelh numbers of in- 
vaders, fiom the continent, had not poured continually in 
tipo.i them, there is every probability of their having re- 
mained victorious ! 

We may draw, however, fome wife inftru&ion from the 
misfo tuiics of the B itons. When we can afford reciprocal 
aid to our allies , the forming of treaties is the political cement 
of focizty . But , if we neglect to arm ourselves, on every 
ft occafion , and to infufe spirit and discipline among onr 
fellow fubjetts, our allies might foon become our matters, 
and we lnould fink into infignificance, poverty, flavery, 
and contempt. 
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CHAP. III. 

INVASIONS OF THE DANES. 


TTHE Saxon princes preferved an union of counfels 
and interefts, io long as the contefl was maintained 
with the natives ; but, after the Britons were {hut up in the 
fterii countries of Cornwall and Wales, and gave no far- 
ther difturbance to the conquerors, the band of alliance' 
was, in a great meafure, diffolved among the princes of 
the Heptarchy. Diffcntions and wars, therefore, became 
unavoidable. 

» 

The Danes, during thefe commotions, made feveral 
petty invafions on Britain, before their naval power be- 
came fo alarming to the Anglo Saxons. J he fituation of 
their country, and the great plenty of all materials ne- 
ceflary for building and equipping a fleet, foon made them 
very ftrong at fea. For above 300 years, the Daniih 
pirates were, in a manner, lords of the ocean. Though 
they were fometimes repul fed and defeated by the Angles, 
or Kuglilh, they generally obtained their end, of com- 
mitting fpoil upon the country, and carrying off their 
booty. 

They avoided coming to a general engagement, which 
was not fuited to their plan of operation. Their vcffels 
were imall, and ran cafily up the creeks and rivers 3 where 
they drew them alhore, and, having formed an cntrench- 
, . ment 
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ment round them, which they guarded with part of their 
number, the remainder fcattered themfeives every where, 

and, carrying off the inhabitants, the cattle, and goods, 

• 

they haftened to their {hips, and quickly difappeared. 

■ 

If the military force of the country were affemblcd, for 
there was no time for troops to march from a diftancc, the 
Danes either were able to repulfe them, and to continue 
their ravages with impunity, or they betook themfeives to 
their vcffels ; and, fetting fail, fuddenly invaded fomc 
diftant quarter, which was not prepared for their reception. 
Every part of England was, at length, held in continual 
alarm ; and the inhabitants of one country durft not give 
afliffance to thofe of another, left their own families and 
property fhould, in the mean time, be expofed, by their 

abfence, to the fury of thefe barbarous ravagers. 

• • 

* • 

- I 

The firft of their invafions, was in the year 787, when 
they landed on the fouth weft coaft of England, in the 
kingdom of Wcffex, A fmall body of them landed there, 
with a view of learning the ftate of the country; and, when 
the magiftrate of the place queftioned them concerning 
their enterprize, and fummoned them to appear befoje the 
king, ?nd account for their intentions, they killed him ; and, 
flying to their Ihips, efcaped into their own country. 

In about feven years after, they made a more formi- 
dable invafion. They landed in Northumberland, and burnt 
Lindisfarne monaftery. Allured by the booty they had ta- 
ken, in their firft expedition, they returned in the following 
year, and pillaged Tinmouth monaftery. Ethelnd, the 
reigning king of Northumberland, by the affiftance of Offa, 
king of Mercia, prevented them from carrying their ravages 
any farther, and drove them to their fliips. Nearly the 
whole of them perifhed on the coaft, in a violent ftorm. 

. . > 
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Their petty incuifions now became almoft annual; and 
they were dreaded, not only throughout all this ifland, but 
alfb along thecoaft of feveral other European kingdoms ; as 
they every where committed great ravages. The vaft booty; 
they obtained, tempted the richeft and moft powerful of their 
countryman to embark for plunder. They invaded the 
provinces of France, and were called there, Normans, men 
from the north. In England, they were generally ftiled 
Danes, or Goths. 


The Heptarchy was hardly difTolved, 'and England 
formed into one kingdom, under the dominion of Egbert, 
when the Danes again invaded England ; they landed in 
the ifle of Shepey, 'in Kent, and, having pillaged it, ef* 
capcd with impunity. 

. . *. • - T 
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Next year they attempted another invafion, and landed 
at Charmouth, in Dorfctfliire. Their fleet confided of 
thirty-five fail. In their ufual manner, they immediately 
pillaged the country. Though Egbert attacked them with 
great fpirit, his army was entirely routed, after a long and 
ftubborn engagement. The Danes preffed fo hard on him, 
in his retreat, that he was indebted for his life to v the 
darknefs of the night. Egbert, who had always l>een 
vittorioufr till then, was extremely mortified at being 
worded, which made him adopt more vigorous meafures 
for his defence, again d thefe new invaders. The Danes, 
in the mean time, having no defigns to make conqueds, 
returned to their Ihips, after plundering all the furround- 
ing country. 

•v i *• 

/ 

Another band of Danifh invaders, having been im- 
formed by their fpies, that the Cornifh Britons were de- 
firous of throwing off the Englidi yoke, landed in Corn- 
wall, where they were received with great joy. After 
being reinforced with fome Britifh troops, they marched, 
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in order to give battle to Egbert. Each party were endea-' 
vouring to ruth upon a&ion, by furprize, and confequently 
both were prepared. The difcomfiture of Egbert having 
made him more wary, he kept his army in readinefs to 
march, upon the firft notice of their arrival. Therefore, 
upon being informed, that they were landed in the weft, he 
went thither at the head of all his troops, with great expe- 
dition, and obtained a fignal victory over them, near 
Hengfton Hill, in Cornwall, which wiped out the difgrace 
of his former defeat. 

The Danes foon afterwards invaded England, in the 
beginning of the reign of Ethelwulph, Egbert’s only foil. 
They appeared off Southampton. After hovering about for 
fome time, they landed and ravaged the flat country. 
Ethelwulph fent Wulfred, his general, againft them, who 
foon drove them back to their fliips. But the army had 
hardly returned, when fome more Danes landed at Portland, 
and fet about plundering and ravaging the country. Earl 
Ethelhelm, who now commanded the Englilh forces, was 
lhamefiilly beaten, and put to flight. 

Herbert, another commander, was not only vanquifhed, 
but ftain. The Danes, in conlequence ofthefe two vi6toiies, 
over-run feveral counties ; particularly Kent and Middlefex. 
Canterbury, Rochefter, and London, were terribly har- 
rafled ; and the enemy, after committing great cruelties, re- 
turned to their (hips, 

• « 

The following year, another body of Danes landed on 
the coaft of Dorfetftiire. Their fleet conftfled of thirty- 
five fail. Ethelwulph led his troops in perfon againft the 
enemy. An aftion took place, at Charmouth, wherein the 
Englifh where completely defeated ; and the Danes, after 
plundering the country, the only aim at firft of all thefe 
expeditions, fet fail for Denmark, 
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In the year 845, the Danes, landing in Somerfetfhire, 
Were defeated near the river Parret, and the Englifh ob- 
tained fuch a dccifive viflory, as deterred them, for fome 

years, from all invafion of the fouthern coafts of England. 

f 

But the troubles and diffenfions, in the kingdom of Nor- 
thumberland, gave the Danes frequent opportunities of plun- 
dering that coafl . Whenever they arrived, they were Jure to 
be joined by ^ex-party. The minor faElion made no fruple 
to join with the common enemy, in order to gain the afcendancy : 
and affijled in the definition of their country , for the fake of 
• enjoying authority. 

# * 

• 1 * 

The Danes, in 851, invaded the fouthern coafl, and 
committed the mofl horrid cruelties. On their return to 
their (hips, however, being laden and encumbered with 
their booty, they were attacked by the Englifh commander, 
at Wcftbury, in Dorfetfhire, and entirely defeated. King 
Athelflan, foon after, equipping out a fleet, engaged the 
Danes off Sandwich, and captured nine of their fhips ; 
but all his fkill and force could not prevent them from . 
. wintering in the ifle of Shepey. This was the firft time 
they ventured to^feize territory here, as well as plunder. 

p 

In the fpring, a ftrong reinforcement of their country- 
men arriving, in 350 fhips, they advanced from the ifle 
©f Thanct, where they had ftationed themfelves ; burnt 
the cities of London and Canterbury, marched into the 
heart of Surry, and laid every place wafte around them. 
Ethclwulf, impelled by the urgency of the danger, march- 
ed againft them, at the head of the Weft Saxons; and, 
carrying with him his fccond fon, Ethelbald, gave them 
battle at Okcly, and gained a bloody villory over them. 
They made fo terrible a daughter of the Danes, that very 
few efcapcd. This advantage proved but a fhort refpite 
to the Englifh. 
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The Danes flill pofleifed the ifle ofThanet, and, being' at- 
tacked by the governors of Kent and Surry, though defeated 
in the beginning of the action, they filially repulled theafTai- 
lants, and killed both tile governors. After this, they re- 
moved to the ifle of Shepey, where they took up their 
winter qua ters, that they might farther extend their de- 
valuation and ravages. 

All orders of men were now involved in this new cala- 

• * 

mity of Danifh invafion ; and the priefls and monk?, who 
had been commonly fpared in the domeftic quarrels of the 
Heptarchy, were the chief objects on which the Danifh ido- 
lato s exercifed their rage and animofity. Every feafon of 
the year was dangerous ; and the abfence of the enemy w r as 
no realon why any man could efteem himfelf a moment in 
fafiety. 

■— w 

! 

They invaded the fouth coaft, in 860, penetrated as far as 
Winchefter, and reduced that city to afhes, but were after- 
wards beat back to their fhips. 

They landed about two years after, in the ifle of Thanet, . 
where they wintered, in order to be ready to make incur— 
lions in the fpring. Ethelbert, dreading their power, offered 
them a fum of money to retire, which they promifed to do ; 
but, on receiving it, they ruflied into Kent, and deftroyed 
all with fire and fword. Ethelbert levied an army to inter- 
cept them in their retreat, and prevent them from carrying 
off their booty. But the dread of thefe preparations made 

them embark fo fuddenly, that he could not prevent it. 

% 

4 

In the year 866, the Danes began a very formidable inva- 
fion of England. Prompted by there own avarice, and 
invited by a treacherous Englijh nobleman , named Bruern 
Brocard, they landed in Eaft Anglia ; the inhabitants of 
which, more anxious for their prefent fafety, than for the 
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cominon intereft of England, entered into a feparate treaty 
witn them, and furnifhed them with horles, wi ich enabled 
them to make an irruption by land, into the kingdom of 
Northumberland. They befieged the city of York, and de- 
feated the tributary princes of Northumberland. Encou- 
raged by thefe iuc cedes, and by the fuperiority which they 
had acquired in arms, they now ventured to leave the tea 
coaft, and, penetrating into Mercia, they took up their 
winter quarters at Nottingham, where they threatened the 
kingdom with a final liibjeCUon. 

This fo terrified Edmund, that he applied toEthelred for 

1 

fuccour ; a d that monarch, with his brother Alfed, con- 
ducting a great army to Nottingham, obliged the enemy to 
diflodg ', and to retreat to Northumberland. Their reftlefs 
diipofition, and avidity for plunder, allowed them not to 
remain long in thofe quarters. They broke into Eaft Anglia, 
the very country that bafely fupplied them with horfes, 
and entered i ;to treaty with them ; they defeated and took 
priloner its prince, and afterwa ds murdered him in cold 
blood, by tying him to a tree, and lftooting at him, as at a 
bult, with arrows, Befides, committing the moft barbarous 
ravages on the people, particularly on the monafteries, they 
gave the Eaft Angles caufe to regret the temporary relief 
which they had obtained, by afTifting the common enemy. 

Among other cruelties they committed* at this time, was 
that on the nuns of Coldingham. TheAbbels, to prevent her- 
felf and the nuns of the abbey from Danilh violation, perfua- 
ded them to cut off their nofes and upper lips ; and by her 
own example, induced them to perform the dreadful ope- 
ration. The Danes, beholding their fhockmg appearance, 
were fo exafperated as to fet the monaftery on fire, when all 

tjxofe virtuous ladies peiifhed together in the flames. 
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Having fubdued Kaft Anglia, the Danes next made a 
deferent in Weffcx, and penetrated as far as Reading, in 
Berkthire, by their incurfions. The Mercians, defirous of 
(halving off their dependance on King Ethelred, relufed to join . ‘ 
-him with their forces : and that prince, attended by Alfred, 
■was obliged to march againft the enemy, with the Weft 
Saxons alone, his hereditary fubje&s. The Danes were. • ' 
defeated on Afhdown, principally through the intrepidity of ■ 
young Alfred.' Befidcs a great number of foldiers, ttfe r 
Danes loft five Earls and a King. 

) 

Anothfr battle was fought, about a fortnight after, in 
which the Eighth had rather the difadvantage, in the begin- 
ning of the day. Alfred advancing with one divifton of his 
army, was iurounded by the enemy on difadvantageous 
ground; and Ethelred, who was at that time hearing mafs,'- 
refufed to march to his aftiftance, till p ayers fhould b£ * 
finithed. But as he afterwards obtained the victory, this 
luccefs, not the danger of Alfred, was alcribed by the monks 
to the piety of that monarch. This battle did not terminate 
the war ; a-iother battle was, a little after, fought at Bating, 
where the Danes were very iuccefsful ; and, being reinforaed 
by a new army from their own country, they became 
every day more terrible to the Englifh. 





\ 

INVASIONS IN ALFRED THE GREATS REIGN. 

Alfred had fcarcely afeended the throne, when he was 
obliged to take the field, in order to oppofe the Danes, 
* who had feized Wilton, and were exercifing their ufuat 
ravages on the countries around. He marched againft 

' them 
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them with the few troops which he could affemble on a 
fudden ; and giving them battle, gained at firft an advan- 
tage ; but, by his purfuing the viftory too far, the fupe- 
riority of the enemy’s numbers prevailed, and recovered 
them the day. Their lofs, hovyever, in the attion, was 
fo confidcrable, that, fearing Alfred would receive daily 
reinforcement from his fubjett<, they ftipulated for a fafe 
retreat, and promifed to depart the kingdom. 
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For that purpofe they were conduced to London, and 
allowed to take up winter quarters there ; but, carelefs 
of their engagements, they immediately fet themfelves to 
the committing of fpoil on the neighbouring country. 
Burrhcd, king of Mercia, in whofe territories London 
was fituated, made a new ftipulation with them ; and en- 
gaged them, by prefents of money, to remove to Lindfey, 
* in Lincolnfhire, a country which they had already re- 
duced to ruin and- defolation. 


Finding no objett in that place, either for rapine or vio- 
lence, they fuddenly turned back upon Mercia, in a quarter 
where they expected to find it, without defence ; and, fix- 
ing their ftation at Rcpton, in Derbyfhire, they laid the 
whole country defolate with fire and fword. Burrhed, 
dcfpairing of fuccefs againft an enemy whom no force 
could refill;, and no treaties bind, abandoned his kingdom; 
and, flying to Rome, took fhelter in <« cloifter. He was 4 
brother-in -law to Alfred, and the laft who bore the title of 
• king, in Mercia, or the Middle Counties. . 

» a* 

i 

The Weft Saxons were now the only remaining power 
in England ; and though fupported by the vigour and 
abilities of Alfred, they were unable to fuftain the efforts 
of *thofe ravagers ; who, from all quarters, invaded them. 

A new fwarm of Danes came over this year, under three 
princes, Guthrum, Ofcital, and Amund; and having 
' firft 
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ftrfl joined their countrymen, at Rcpton, they found the 
neceflity of feparating, in order to provide for their fub- 
fiftence. 

i 

Part of them, under the command of Haldcne, their 
chieftain, marched into Northumberland, where they 
fixed their quarters ; part of them took quarters at 
Cambridge ; whence they diflodged, in the enfuing fum- 
mer, and feized Wereham, in the county of Dorfet, the 
very centre of Alfred’s dominions. That prince fo ftnit- 
ened them in thefe quarters, that they were content to 
come to a treaty with him, and ftipulated to depart his 
country. Alfred, well acquainted with their ufual perfidy, 
obliged them to fwear, upon the holy reliques, to the cb- , 
fervance of the treaty ; not that he expe&ed they would 
pay any veneration to the reliques ; but he hoped, if they 
now violated this oath, their impiety would draw down 
upon them the vengeance of heaven. But the Danes, lit- 
tle apprehenfive of the danger, fuddenly, without ieeking 
any pretence, fell upon Alfred’s army ; and having put it 
to rout, marched weftward, and took pofleflion of Exeter. 

The king colic fled new forces; and exerted fuch vigour, 
that he fought, in one year, eight battles with the enemy, 
and reduced them to the utmoft extremity. He hearkened, 
however, to new propofals of peace, and was fatisfied to % 
ftipulate with them, that they would fettle fomewherc in 
• England, and would not permit more ravagers into the 
kingdom. But while he was expefting the execution of 
this treaty, which it feemed the intereft of the Danes 
themfelves to fulfil, he heard that another body had landed ; 
and, having collected all the fcattered troops of their coun- 
trymen, had furprized Chippenham, then a confidcrable 
town, and were exercifing their ufual ravages all around 
them. 


This 
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This lafl incident quite broke through the fpirit of the 
Saxons, and reduced them to defpair. Finding that, after 
all the miferable havoc which they had undergone in their 
perfons and in their property ; after all the vigorous attions 
which they had exerted in their own defence ; a new band, 
equally greedy of fpoil and daughter, had difembarked 
among them ; they believed themfelves abandoned by hea- 
ven to deftruttion, and delivered over to thofe fwarms of 
robbers, which the fertile north thus inccflantly poured 
forth againft them. Some left their country, and retired 
into Wales, or fled beyond fea ; others fubmitted to the 
conquerors, in hopes of appealing their fury by a fervile 
obedience : And every man's attention being now engroffed 
in concern for his ownprefervation, no one would hearken 
to the exhortation of the king, who fummoned them to make 
under his condutt one effort more in defence of their prince, 
their country, and their liberties. Alfred himfelf was 
obliged to relinquifh.the enfigns of his dignity, to difmifs 
his fervants, and feek flieltcr in the meaneft difguil'es, from 
flic purfuit and fury of his enemies. 

He concealed himfelf under a peafant’s habit, and lived 
in the houfe of a neat-herd who had been entrufted with 
the care of fomc of his cows. "1 here paffed here an incident, 
which has been recorded by all the hiflorians, and was long 
preferved by popular tradition, though it contains nothing 
memorable in itfelf, except fo far as every circumftancc is 
interefting which attends fo much virtue and dignity re- 
duced to fuch diftrefs. The wife of the neat-herd was ig- 
norant of the rank of her royal gueft. ; and obferving him one 
day bufy by the fire fide, trimming his bow and arrows, fhe 
deiired him to take care of fomc cakes which were toafling, 
while fhe was employed elfewhere in other domellic alfai s. 
But Alfred, whofe thoughts were otherwife engaged, neg- 
lected this injunction ; and the good woman/ o:i her return, 
finding her cakes all burnt, rated the king very feverely, 
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and upbraided him, that he always Teemed well pleated to 
eat her warm cakes, though he was To negligent in toalting 
them. 

By degrees, Alfred, as he found the fearch of the enemy 
become more remifs, collected lome of his retainers, and 
retired into the centre of a bog, formed by the flagnatmg 
waters of the Thone and Parret, in Somerfetfhire. He 
here found two acres of firm ground, and building a habi- 
tation on them, rendered himfelf fecure by its fortifications ; 
and hill more, by the unknown and inacceifible roads which 
led to it, and by the forefts and moraffes with which it w r a9 
every way environed. This place he called ^Ethelingay, 
or the llle of Nobles, and it now bears the name of Athelney. 
He thence made frequent and unexpected Tallies upon the 
Danes, who often felt the vigour of his arm, but knew not 
from what quarter the blow came. He fubfifted himfelf 
and his followers, by the plunder which he acquired ; and, 
from fmall fucceffes, he opened their minds to hope, that 
notvvithflanding his x prefent low condition, more important 
victories might, at length, attend his valour. 

* 

Alfred lay here concealed, but not inactive, during a 
twelve month ; when the news of a profperous event reach- 
ed his ears, and called him to the field. Ubba, the Dane, 
having fpread devaflation, fire and (laughter, over Wales, 
had landed in Devonfhire, from twenty-three veffels ; and 
laid fiege to the caflle of Kinwith, a place fituated near the 
mouth of the fmall river Tan. Oddune, earl of Devonfhire, 
with his followers, had taken fhelter there; and being ill 
fupplied with provifions, and even -with water, he deter- 
mined, by fome vigorous blow, to prevent the neceflity of 
fubmitting to the barbarous enemy. 

Ht made a fudden fally on the Danes ; and, taking them 
unprepared, he put them to the rout, purfued them with 
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great {laughter, killed Ubba himfelf, and gotpofleftion of the 
famous Reafen, or enchanted ftandard, in which the Danes 
put g eat confidence. It contained the figure of a raven, 
which had been woven by three fitters of Hingnar and 
Ubba, with many magical incantations ; and which, by 
its different movements, prognotticatcd, as the Danes be- 
lieved, the good or bad fuccefs of any enterprize. 

Wii ln t Alfred obferved this fy'mptom of fuccefsfuT refitt- 
ance in his fubjedts, he left his retreat ; but before he would 
afTemble them in arm , or urge them to any attempt, which, 
if unfortunate, might, in their prefent defpondency, prove 
fatal ; he refolved to infpeft himlelf, the fituation of the 
enemy, and to judge of the probability of fucceis. For 
this purpofe he entered their camp, under the difguifeof a 
harper, and patted unfufpedVed tii rough every quarte”. He 
fo entertained them with his mufic and facetious humours, 
that he met with a welcome reception ; and was even intro- 
duced to the tent of Guthrum, their prince, where he re- 
mained fome days. 

He remarked the fupine fecurity of the Danes, their 
contempt of the Englifh, their negligence in foraging and 
plundering, and their diflolute watting of what they 
gained by rapine and violence. Encouraged by thefe fa- 
vourable appearances, he fecretly fent emiffaries to the 
nioft confiderable of his fubjefts, and fummoned them to 
rendezvous, attended by their warlike followers, at Brixton, 
on the borders ot Selwood Foreft. The Englifh, who had 
hoped to put an end to their calamities, by fervile fubmiftion, 
now found the infolence and rapine of the conqueror more 
intolerable then all pa ft fatigues' and dangers j and at the ap- 
pointed day they joyfully reforted to their prince. On his 
appearance, they received him with fhouts of applaufe, and 
could not fatiate their eyes with the fight of this beloved 
monarch, whom they had long regarded as dead, and who 
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now, with voice and look, exprefling his confidence of fuc- 
cefs, called them to liberty, and to vengeance. Pie inftantly 
conducted them to Eddington, where the Danes were en- 
camped ; and taking advantage of his previous knowledge of 
the place, he directed his attack againfl the moft unguarded 
quarter of the enemy. ' 

* 

The Danes, furprized to fee an army of Englifli, whom 
they confidered as totally fubdued, and Hill more aftonifh- 
ed to hear that Alfred was at their head, made but a faint 
refinance, hotwithftanding their fuperior number ; and 
were foon put to flight, with great daughter. The re- 
mainder of the routed army, with their prince, was be- 
fieged by Alfred, in a fortified camp, to which they fled ; 
but being reduced to extremity, by want and hunger, they 
had recourfe to the clemency of the vi<5tor, and offered to 
fubmit on any conditions. The king, no lefs generous than 
brave, gave them their lives ; and even formed a fcheme for 
converting them from mortal enemies, into faithful fubjedts 
and confederates. He knew that the kingdoms of Eaft 
Anglia and Northumberland were totally defolated, by the 
frequent inroads of the Danes; and lie now propofed to 
rcpeople them, by fettling there, Guthrum and his fol- 
lowers. 

— . * - i 

In this interval of tranquility, the king inftituted civil and 
military inflitutions. He ordained, that all Ins people 
fhould be armed and regiftered ; he afligned them a regular 
rotation of duty ; he diftributed part into the caftles and for- 
trelfes which he built at proper places ; he required another 
part to take the field on any alarm, and to aflemble at Hated 
places of rendezvous ; and, he left a fufticient number at 
home, who were employed in the cultivation of the land, 
and who afterwards took their turn in military fervice. The 
whole kingdom was like one great garrifon ; and the Danes 
ould no fooner appear in one place, than a fufficieat number 
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was aflembled to oppofe them, without leaving the other 
defencelefs or difarmed. 

, i 1 

But Alfred, fenfible that the proper method of oppofing 
an enemy, who made incurfions by fea, was to meet them 
on their own element, took care to provide himfelf with a 
naval force, which, though the moft natural defence of an 
ifl.and, had hitherto been totally neglected by the Englifh.' 
lie increafed the ihipping of his kingdom, both in number 
and ftrength, and trained his fubje6ts in the practice, as well 
of Jailing as of naval a< 51 ion. He diftributed his armed 
veflels in proper ftations, around the ifland, and was fure to 
meet the Danifh llnps, either before or after they had landed 
their troops, and to purfue them in all their incurfions. 
Though the Danes might fuddenly difembark on the coaft, 
which was generally become defolate, by their frequent ra- 
vages, they were encountered by the Englifh. fleet in their 
retreat, and cfcaped not as formerly, by abandoning their 
booty ; hut 'paid, by their total deftru< 5 tion, the penalty of 
the diforders which they had committed. 

% 

In* this manner, Alfred repelled feveral inroads of thefe 
piratical Danes, and maintained his kingdom during fome 
years, in fafety and tranquility. A fleet of 120 fiiips of war 
was Rationed upon the coaft ; and being provided with 
warlike engines, as well as with expert feamen, both 
Frifians and Englifh, for Alfred fupplied the defeats of his 
own fubje< 5 ts by engaging able foreigners in his fervice, 
maintained fupcriority over thofe finaller bands, with which 
England had fo often been inTefted. But at laft, Haflings, 
the famous Danilh chief, having ravaged all the provinces 
of France, both along the fea coalt, and the Loire and Seine, 
and being obliged to quit that country, more by the defla- 
tion which he himfelf had occafioned, than by the refiftance 
\ — 

of the inhabitants, appeared off Kent, with a fleet of 330 
fail. The greater part of the enemy difembarke c in the 
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Roth er, and feized the fort of Apuldore. Mailings himfelf, 
commanding a fleet of eighty fail, entered the Thames, and 
fortifying Milton, in Kent, began to fp read his forces over 
the country, and to commit the moll deftruftive ravages. 


But Alfred, on the fi It alarm of this defcent, flew to the 
defence of his people, at the head of a feleft band of foldiers, 
whom he always kept about his perfon ; and gathering to 
him the armed militia from all quarters, appeared in the field 
With a force luperior to the enemy. All draggling parties, 
whom neccflity, or love of plunder, had drawn to a dillance 
from their chief encampment, were cut off by the Englifli ; 
and thefe pirates, inflcad of increafing their fpoil, found 
themfelves cooped up in their fortifications, and obliged to 
live on the plunder they had brought from France. Tired 
of this fituation, which mull in the end p»ove ruinous to 
them, the Danes, at Apuldore, role fuddenly from their 
encampment, with an intention of marching towards the 
Thames, and palling over into Eflex ; but they efcnped not 
the vigilance of Alfred, who encountered them at Karnham, 
and put them to rout; feized all their horfes and baggage, 
and chaced the runaways on board their (hips, which carried 
them up the Colne to Me: fey, in Eflex, where they en- 

* * i 

trenched themfelves. Maftings, at the fame time, and 
probably by concert, made a like movement ; and, deferring 
Milton, took pofleflion of Banllete, near the ifle of Can- 
vey, in the fame county, where he haftily threw up fortifi- 
cations for his defence, agamft the power of Alfred, 

• 

Unfortunately for the Englifli, Guthrum, prince 
of the Eaft Anglian Danes, was dead ; as was alfo Guth- 
red, whom the king had appointed governor of the Nor- 
thumbrians ; and thofe refllefs tribes, being no longer 
reftrained by the authority of their princes, and being en- 
couraged by the appearance of a confidcrablc body of their 
countrymen, broke into rebellion, fhook off the authority 
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of Alfred, and yielding to their inveterate habits of war 
and depredation, embarked on board 240 vcflels, and ap- 
peared before Exeter. Alfred loft not a moment in op- 
pofing this new enemy. Having left fome forces at Lon- 
don, to make head again (l Haftings and the other Danes, 
he inarched fuddcnly to the weft ; and, falling on the 
rebels before they were aware, purfued them to their fhips 
with great flaughter. Thefe ravagers, failing next to SufTex, 
began to plunder the country near Chichcfter ; but the 
order which Alfred had every where eftablifhed, fufficed 
here without his prefence, for the defence of the place ; 
and, the rebels meeting with a new repulfc, in which 
many of them were killed, and fome of their fhips taken, 
were obliged to put again to fea, and were difeouraged 
from attempting any other enterprize. 

Meanwhile, the Danifh invaders in Effex, having 
united their force, under the command of Haftings, ad- 
vanced into their inland country, and made fpoil of all 
around them ; but foon had reafon to repent their temerity. 
The Englifh army left in London, aftifted by a body of 
citizens, attacked the enemy’s entrenchments at Banfletc, 
overpowered the garrifon, and having done great execu- 
tion upon them, carried off the wife and two fons of 
Haftings. Alfred gcncroufly fpared thefe captives, and 
even reftored them to Haftings, on condition that he 
fhould depart the kingdom. 

* I 

But though the king had thus honourably rid himfelf 
of this dangerous enemy, he had not entirely fubdued or 
expelled the invaders. The piratical Danes, willingly 
followed in an excurfion any profperous leader who gave 
them hopes of booty ; but were not fo eafity induced to 
relinquifh their enterprize, or fubmit to return, baffled and 
without plunder, into their native country. Great numbers 

of 


of them, after the departure of Haftings, feized and forti- 
fied Shobury, at the mouth of the Thames ; and having left 
a garrifon there, they marched along the river till they 
came to Bodinton, in the county of Glocefter ; where, 
being reinforced by fomc Wclfh, they threw up entrench- 
ments, and prepared for their defence. The king here 
furrounded them with the whole force of his dominions ; 
and, as he had now a certain profyett of victory, he re- 
folved to truft nothing to chance, but rather to mafter his 
enemies by famine than alfault. 

They were fo reduced that having eaten their horfes, 
and having many of them perifhed with hunger, #they made 
a.defperate Tally upon the Englifh* and, though the greater 
number fell in the a6tion, a confidcrable number cfcaped. 
Thefe roved about in England, for fome time, (fill pur* 
fued by the vigilance of Alfred ; they attacked Leicefter 
with fuccefs, defended thcmfclvcs in Hartford, and then 
fled to Ouatford, where they were finally broken and 
fubdued. 

The fmall remains of thefe Danes, either difperfed 
thcmfclvcs among their countrymen, in Northumberland 
and Eaft Anglia, or had recourfc again to the fca, where 
they excrcifed piracy, under the command of Sigefort, a 
Northumbrian. This freebooter, well acquainted with 
Alfred’s naval preparations, had framed velfels on a new 
conftru&ion ; being higher and longer, as well as fwifter, 
than thofe of the Engiifh ; but the king foon difeovered 
his fuperior fkill, by building velfels fbill higher, longer, 
and fwifter, than thofc of the Northumbrians; and falling 
upon them while they were exercifing their ravages in the 
weft, he took twenty of their fhips ; and having tried all 
the prifoners at Winchefter, he hanged them as pirates, 
the common enemies of mankind. 
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The well-timed feverity of this execution, together 
with the excellent poflure of defence, cftabliftied every 
where, reftored full tranquility in England ; and provided, 
for the future, fecurity of the government. The Eaft 
Anglian and Northumbrian Danes, on the firft appearance 
of Alfred upon their frontiers, made anew the moft hum- 
ble fubmidions ft) him ; and he thought it prudent to take 
them under his immediate government, without eftablifh- 
ing over them a viceroy of their own nation. 


Previous to the time of Alfred, and during that ad- 
mirable reign, we have dwelt rather minutely on the 
Danifli Invafions ; but as, at his death', the Danes inhabited 
nearly the one half of England, their future fkirmifhes and 
battles may be rather laid to be incurfions in a country 
which they partly poflefled, than invafions on a ft range 
territory ; therefore it would not be confident with our 
plan, that only profefles to give a Iliftory of Invafions, to 
enlarge it by a hiftory of every battle, when not preceded 
by invafion. 

- The Danes continued to plunder and harrafs the coun- 
try, with their ulual barbarity, from the death of Alfred, 
till the end of the reign of Ethelrcd II. a period of 113 
years; at this time, they had conquered the greateft part 
«f England ; and Ethelrcd flying to Normandy with his 
family, Swcyn, king of Denmark, was proclaimed king 
ef England. 

Etiielred was conquered by the Danes, chiefly through 
the treachery of one of his fubjefts, Edric, Duke of Mercia. 
This arch traitor, held a fccrct corrcfpondencc with the 
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enemy, while he pretended the purest patriotism. 
Although his treafons were feveral times pardoned by 
Ethelred, and his fon and fucccflor, Edmund Ironfide, he 
was Hill dete£led in frefh confpiracies againfl his native 
country, and its princes. But at length, he was juftly 
put to death, by Canute the Great, who even detailed the 
parricide that had enabled him and his father, Sweyn, to 
mount the throne of England, by betraying the intercfls of 
that country. 

Ethelrf.d, before his departure for Normandy, ad- 
dreflcd lome of his nobility in a very pathetic manner. 
He alluded thus, to the treafons of Edric and others : 

44 We are not overcome by the fwords, or courage of 
44 the enemy, but by the treason and perfidy of our 
44 friends. Our navy is betrayed into the. hands of the 
46 Danes j our armies are betrayed by the revolt ofmofl of our 
<( ojficers ; our designs betrayed to the enemy, by our conn - 
44 fcllors, who , injlead of extricating us from our troubles , 
44 are continually perfuading us to infamous treaties ! 
44 and your valour and loyalty is rendered ineffectual , by the 

44 treachery of your leaders.’* 

» / 

On the death of Sweyn, who did not furvive a twelve- 
month after he mounted the throne of England, two power- 
ful factions divided the nation : the one confided of Danes, 
and thofe Englifh, who were well affected to them. The 
other was formed oftheEnghfli nobles and commons, who 
were difafie<5ted to the Danifh government, and wilhed to 
throw off fo difagreeable a yoke. The former immediately 
proclaimed Canute, the Ion of Sweyn, king of England, 
The latter recalled Ethelred. 

As Canute fled to Denmark, Ethelred remounted the 

i 

throne. But the Dane returning the following } ear with a 

powerful 
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powerful armament, he invaded the fouthem coart, and in 
little more than a year, by the deaths of Ethelred and his fon, 
Edmund, and Canute's own bravery, he was acknowledged 
king of all England. 

Two more Danifli princes, befides Canute, fwayed the 
Englifh Sceptre, till the reftoration of the Saxon line ; when 
all diftin<5tions, between the two nations, gradually difap* 
peared. The Danes were interfperfed with the Englifh, m 
mod of the provinces ; they fpoke nearly the fame lan- 
guage ; they differed little in their manners and laws ; while 
domeflic diflentions, in Denmark, prevented any more 
powerful invafions from thence, which might awaken part: 
animofity; and as the Norman conqueft which enlued foon 
after reduced both nations to equal fubjeftion, there is no 
farther mention in hiftory of any difference between them. 
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CHAP. IV. 

NORWEGIAN AND NORMAN INVASION'S. 


I 

the death of Edward the ConfelTbr, Harold, the 
fecond fon of Earl Godwin, without the lead; here- 
ditary pretcnfions, afeended the throne of England. His 
family, indeed, in point of great authority, vaft poffeflions, 
and powerful alliances, was the firft in the kingdom ; and 
Harold had the policy, in the life-time of Edward, to ren* 
dcr himfclf fo popular, that he fet afide Elgar Atheling, 
the lineal heir, in favour of himfclf, without any dif- 
turbance or murmurs. 

- 

The Duke of Normandy, nearly related to the Con- 
fefTor’s mother, and who is reported to have been left 
his fucceflor, by the will of Edward, when he heard of 
Harold’s intrigues, and acceftion, was moved to thehigheffc 
pitch of indignation. He fummoned him immediately to 
refign the crown, which Harold refufing, it fixed William 
in the refolution of invading England. 

It is a miftake, that the Norman language and manners 
were introduced into England by William. They were 
brought in by Edward the Confeffor, who was educated 
in Normandy, and had contracted fuch an intimacy with 
the natives, and an affeCtion for their manners, as foon 
rendered their language, cuftoms, and laws, fafhionablc 
throughout the kingdom. The ftudy of the French tongue 
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became general among the people ; and the courtiers af- 
fcfted to imitate the Normans in their drcfs, equipage, 
and entertainments. - Even the lawyers employed that 
language in their deeds and papers, and the greateft church 
dignities were bellowed on the Norman clergy. This 
previous fyfhionablc partiality for the laws, manners, and 
language of Normandy, muff have induced the Britons to 
fubmit to William, after the death of Harold, with the 
greater facility, which was chiefly owing to the clergy ; 
fome of them, perhaps, being either Normans themfelvcs, 
or had been educated or patronized by thofe of that nation, 
who came over with Edward the Confeflor. 

« 

William aflemblcd a fleet of 3000 fail. The fhips 
were made with flat bottoms, to draw but little water, and 
' fuitablc to the purpofes of carrying both men and horfes. 
He had fele&ed an army of 60,000 men. The camp bore 
a fplcndid, yet a martial appearance, from the difciplinc 
of the men, the beauty and vigour of the horfes, the luflre 
of the arms, and the accoutrements of both ; but, above 
all, from the high names of nobility who engaged under 
the banners of the Duke of Normandy. To thefe bold 
chieftains, the iffue of which now compofe our greateft , 
families, William held up the fpoils of England, as the 
prize of their valour ; and, pointing to the oppofite fhore, 
called to them, prophetically, that there was the field on 
which they muftercfl trophies to their name, and fix their 

* f 

cftablifhments. 

• While he was making thefe mighty preparations, that 
he might incrcafe the number of Harold’s enemies, he ex- 
cited the inveterate rancour of Tofti, brother of Harold, 
and encouraged him, with the King of Norway, to infeft 
the coafts of England. 1 1 is deflgn was, to make a diverfion 
in the call, while he eflcdlcd a landing in the fouth. 
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NORWEGIAN INVASION. 

The King of Norway appeared at the mouth of the 
Humber, with a fleet of 300 fail. William had before 
this, entrufted Tofti with fixty fhips and a body of troops, 
preparatory to the grand blow, in order to harrafs the 
Englifh coaft, and found the affections of the people. He 
ravaged the Ifle of Wight, and feoured the coaft, but was 
at la ft driven back to his fhips with great (laughter, feveral 
of which were burnt. After failing to Scotland, to folicit 
the aid of Malcolm, the fucccffor of Macbeth, he joined 
the Norwegian monarch, off the Humber. The two fleets 
failed up the river, where they landed their forces, and 
immediately marched forwards to lay fiege to the city of 
York. 

1 

Tmsinvafion was fo fudden and unexpected, that the 
Earls Edwin arid Morcar, who were the governors of that 
country, had not time to levy a fufficient force to difpute 
their landing ; however, knowing that foniething muft be 
done in this critical lituation, in oider to check the enemy 
in their progrefs, till a itronger reinforcement could be fent 
from the fouthern parts of the kingdom, they got together 
a few troops from the adjacent countries, and advanced to 
oppofe the invaders ; but theie troops, confifting of raw un- 
difciplined men, were quickly beaten ; and the enemy pro- 
ceeding onwards, fat down before the city of York, which 
foon tell a prey to them, where they put the greateft part 
of the inhabitants to the fword. 

On the firft news of the King of Norway’s defeent, 
Harold marched with a chofen body of veteran troops to 
oppofe him, but could not come up time enough to prevent 
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the fate of York. At length, however, the two armies met 
near Standford Brigg, (ince called Battle Bridge, which 
bridge was guarded by a party of Norwegians, who defend- 
ed it for tome time with great intrepidity ; and being driven 
from it, the a<5tion bev ame general, and was obftmately 
maintained bv both parties, till victory at length declared in 
favour of the Engl ; di. The lo s of the invaders was almoft 
incredible ; ainoigfl: others, their leaders Harfagar and 
Tofti, were left dead on the field of battle, and a ve.y con- 

fiderable booty fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

» 

Harold, wifely purfiiing this advantage, made himfelf 
mafter of many of the Norwegian ihips } but at length 
coining to an agreement with Paul, count of the Orkneys, 
and Olans, the Ion of the Norway King, he fufFered them 
to carry off thei r wounded, in twenty one (hips, on their 
fwearing never more to invade the dominion of England. 

The Defeat of the Norwegians, and death of Tofti, 
greatly difconcerted the Duke of Normandy ; but his refolu- 
tion, which never forlbok him, determined him to purfue 
his preparations with redoubled vigour, and to obtain the 
crown ot England, or perith in the attempt. 

The emperor, Henry IV. by the advice of the Imperial 
council, ifiued a proclamation, permitting any of the vafTals 
and dependents of the empire to enter into the fervice of 
William. The court ot Fiance, however, gave him no 
manner of encou agement to prolecute his enterprize ; but 
advifed, or rather commanded him, as a vafTal, not to enter 
into it. 

But this difcountenance of the Gallic court, was over- 
balanced by the favour and prote&ion of Pope Alexander the 
II. who, upon William’s promiling to hold England as a 
feif of the Apoftolic See, immediately excommunicated 
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Harold, pronounced him a perjured traitor, and an ufurper 
and lent to the Duke of Normandy a ring, with one of St, 
Peter's hairs in it, and a coniecrated banner. 

He likewife publifhed bulls, to fan&ify William’s caufe, 
and invited all Ch illians to atfift in placing him on the 
throne of England. Thefe concurrent circuni (lances not 
only roufed many foreigners to join the Norman ftandard, 
but numbers of the Englilh themlelves, looking upon Harold 
as an excommunicated perfon, deierted him, and joined the 
enemy of their country. 


NORMAN INVASION. 

At length the Duke of Normandy fet fail from St. Va- 
lery, in the year 1066, on the eve of the feaft of St. Michael, 
the tutelary faint of the Normans; and landed, without 
oppofition, the next day, at Pevcnfy, in Suflex, having loft 
in his paffage only two fmall vcffels, that were overladen. 

The duke is faid to have been himfelf the fir (l who 
jumped afhore, and the writers of his life have, upon this 
occafion, adapted to him an incident we meet with in the 
life of Julius Cmfar ; for they tell us, that his foot flipping 
he fell down, when a foldier (landing by, immediately 
turned it into a good omen ; faying, “ Sir, you have thus 
<c taken feizen of that land of which you will fhortly be 
“ king.” 

After William had thus e(F<£led a landing, he afled 
with the mod refined policy, by returning, or as others 
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fay, with greater probability, by fending his fleet back t« 
Normandy, that his men might be deprived of any hopes of 
perfonal fafety, but by vi&ory ; then marching to Haftings, 
in Suffcx, he erettcd a fortification, and publifhing a 
manifefto, containing his reafons for undertaking this en- 
terprize ; and fetting forth, that he came to revenge the 
death of Prince Alfred, reftore Robert, archbiftiop of 
Canterbury, and aftift the Englifh in punifhing Harold ; 
who had feized the crown to which he had no right, in 
dirett violation of the oath he had fworn at the Norman 
court. But thefe reafons were treated as frivolous, by 
every Englifhman of good fenfe ; for, in the firft place, 
Alfred had fallen by Godwin, who had been tried and 
fined for the fame ; but although that punifhmcnt fell far 
fhort of the crime, yet Harold could not be involved in 
the guilt, as it did not appear that he had any hand in 
the murder. 

t 

The fecond reafon was no better than the firfl:, though 
probably inferted in the manifefto, on the Pope’s account, 
to ferve as a cover for his partiality to the duke ; for it 
was well known that prelate had been banifhed, by the 
general aflembly of the kingdom, in Edward’s reign, and 
confeqaently the prefent king could not be blamed for it ; 
moreover, it was in itfelf a wife and juftifiable meafurc, 
and fuch as was univcrfally approved of by the EngJifli 
themfelves. Thirdly, as to his offering the Englith his 
afliftancc, to bring Harold to condign punifhmcnt, for 
having feized the crown without right, and in dirett con- 
travention to his oath ; Harold had fully anfwcred every 
thing that William could a ledge on that fubjeft. 

What mod furprized all thinking people was, that 
William, in his manifefto, never mentioned, or even 
hinted, at any will made by the deceafed King Edward ; 
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we may therefore venture to fuppofe, that neither will or 
verbal prornife had been made ; and that the Duke of 
Normandy, in reality, had 1 nailer prctenfions to the 
crown of England than even Harold. 

It is to be obferved, that a political ftep of William’s was 
of infinite fervice to his caufe ; for when his provifions were 
confumed, he gave drift orders that his people fhould not ' 
plunder the inhabitants, in order to procure any more. 

By this prudent Rep, he m all probability, faved his army 
from dedruftion; for the inhabitants of the adjacent 
country, finding themfelves treated thus mildly, endeavoured 
to lecure the favour and proteftion of their new mailer, by 
fupplying him with all thofe necefiaries which lie wanted, 
inflead of retiring with their effefts, cattle, &c. up the 
country ; which a contrary conduft would certainly have 
occafioned. 

t 

About this time, a Norman baron, named Robert, who 
• had been for fome time fettled in the northern parts of 
England, fent William an account of Harold's viftory over 
the. King of Norway, and his return from the north to 
London ; advifing him, at the fame time, not to venture at 
battle with fucli a numerous army of brave men as the 
ufurper had to bring againd him ; but rather to entrench 
himfelf as ftrong as poflible in his camp, at Haflings. 

* 

William, however, either too judicious, or too in- 
trepid, to follow fucli timorous advice, returned for anfvver, 
a That he was come into England to leek his enemy ; that • 
“ he put confidence in the valour of his troops, and did not 
u doubt of fiiccefs ; and that he held it beneath the honour 
* { of a general, who had the fwords of 60,000 brave men 
cf unflieathed in his caufe, to wade time in parly mg.'* 
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Harold, in this exigency, made a general mutter of 
his forces; and found, too late, the bad effects of his illr 
timed parfimony ; the confequences of which he tt.ro ve to 
repair, by the kindeft behaviour to thofe who remained firm 
to him ; and by foliciting the aflittance of the nobles of the 
kingdom, to whom he reprefented the danger to which 
they, their country, and himfelf were expofed. Many of 

the nobility accordingly joined him, or fent him fuccours ; 

« * 

and in the interim, William fent ambaffadors to demand the 
crown, which he accufed him of having perfidioufly and 
perjurioufly ufurped. 

Harold, enraged at fuch an haughty’ and infolent 
mefiage, returned an anfwer, teeming with equal afperity of 
language ; and drained every nerve to oppofe the Normans 
with vigour. Some of the Englilh nobles, however, drove 
to mitigate that martial fire, with which Harold feemed to 
be animated, and purfuaded him to make this proportion tq 
William : That if he would depart the kingdom quietly, 
the expences of his expedition ihould be defrayed. The 
Norman received this overture with the contempt it merited, 
and returned this anfwer : 

“ That he was not come over for the. fake of plunder or 
“ paltry coin, but to feize that kingdom which was his 
tf due ; and which Harold, in violation of the mofl facrecl 
“ oaths, had ufurped ; and that nothing elle would fatisfy 
“ him.*’ Upon the receipt of this anfwer, Harold, who it 

feems thought too lightly of his enemy, with refpe6t to 

. % 

number, fkill, and courage, marched towards the Normans, 
and encamped within feven miles of Haltings. While the 
two armies were thus fituated, Gyrth, one of Harold s bro- 
thers, who was equally remarkable for. his courage and 
prudence, reprefented to the king, that the wifett ttep 
he could take, would be to temporize and procraftinate 
coming to an engagement ; remonftrating, 
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<c That all his fupplies were not yet come up ; that the 
4 enemy was therefore much fuperior in number ; that his 
“ army was fatigued with its march ; and that it would be 
<e better to content himfelf with wafli ng the country, and 
“ carrying off all the provifions it afforded, till the expected 
“ fuccours fhould join him from the north ; that iuch a con- 
4< du6l would greatly dill refs the enemy, who, when they 
€C found that they could neither fubfift in the country, nor 
€< force the iffue of a battle, would be glad to come into 
€e any terms, to fecure a fafe retreat, and leave the land with 
“ more precipitation than they ever entered it.*’ At the 
fame time he befought his brother to let him take the com- 
mand of the army on himfelf. 

* % 

Reserve yourfelf, (faid this able councilor,) to other 
<e times ; while you are fafe, the enemy can never be faid to 
“ conquer; but on your perfon, the fate of your kingdom 
<e depends. Leave me to fight the Normans, if by chance 
“ a favourable occafion fhall offer, while you keep yourfelf 
€( ready to reap the glory of my fuccefs, or repair the mif* 
u fortune of my defeat.” 

But Harold was unfortunately deaf to this falutary ad- 
vice ; till the next day, when, in company with Gyrth, 
he rcconnoitered the enemy’s camp, and found them far 
from being fo contemptible as his fanguinc imagination 
had reprefented them. Perceiving that he had been greatly 
impofed upon, both with refpett to their numbers and 
• difciplinc, he now propofed to retreat to London, till he 
could increafe his forces, and take the field againft fo 
powerful a foe, with greater advantages to himfelf. But 
here Gyrth again oppofed his intentions; and, with 2 
generous warmth, told him. 

That he ought to have gone and abided in that city, 
agreeable to the advice of himfelf and others, his faith- 
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c< f^l counfellors, till the arrival of his troops ; but, finca 
44 it was now too late to repent, fo it would be ignomini- 
44 ous to recede ; that his honour was now engaged, and 
44 he muft ftand the teft, prepared either to conquer, or 
44 lofe all ; that the lcafl flep towards a retreat, would be 
44 conflrucd into a flight, and lofe him in the opinions of 
44 his foldiers and all the world ; animate the Normans* 
44 and fo difcourage his own men, that they would cer- 
44 tainly defert him, and he would never again be able 
44 to reaffemble them.’* 

Harold was convinced of the propriety of this advice; 
and now the impending ftruggle, for dominion and power, 
entirely engrofled his thoughts, when a Monk, named 
Hugh Margot, came to the Englifh camp, on a meffage 
from William, with the four following propofitions, v iz* 
The hrft was, that Harold fhould relinquifh the kingdom, 
upon certain conditions ; the fecoud, that he fhould hold 
it under homage to the duke ; the third, that they fhould 
refer the decifion of their difference to the Pope ; and the 
fourth, to determine their quarrel by fingle combat, ai d 

the kingdom to be the prize of the conqueror. 

* • 

To thofe propofitions Harold replied, 44 That he was 
44 not fo fimple as to fubmit to the arbitration of the Pope, 
44 who had already declared himfelf a party; that he 
44 feorned to hold the crown of England, dependent on 
%i any prince whatever ; nor would he put his kingdom on 
44 the iffue of a fingle combat, in which, though he fhould 
44 obtain the vi&ory, he could reap no folid advantage ; 
44 and that therefore he would leave the decifion of his 
44 caufe to God alone.’* 

The Norman barons and officers now grew preffing to 
be led to engage, before Harold could receive any farther 
reinforcements* William was pleafed with their willing- 
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nefs; but, at the fame time, to prevent, if poflible, the 
effufion of human blood; and to conceal his ambition, 
beneath the fhew of reluftancc, he determined to try the 
refult of a perfonnl conference, in which he intended to 
offer all the provinces of England, north of the Humber, 
to Harold ; and to fecure the Godwin patrimonial cflate to 
Gyrth, provided all the reft of England was ceded to 
himfeif. And, in cafe of a refufal to thefc propofals, to 
pronounce Harold a perjured traitor; to challenge him to 
a general engagement ; and to declare all fuch as fhould 
adhere to him, excommunicated by the Pope. 

t 

With this view, William advanced at the head of a 
felcft party of twenty perfons only ; but Harold, not 
chuling to enter into a perfonal conference with William, 
fent his brother Gyrth, to hear what the Duke of Nor- 
mandy had to fay. After the interview, Gyrth made his 
report to the council, of the duke’§ offers and threats ; 
the latter of which, we arc told, made a confiderable im- 
preflion upon many of the memoers. Perjury, and breach 
of promife, founded Orange and ominous to Englifh ears ; 
and the menace of excommunication, carried with it a 
force only to be conceived by thofc who live under the 
terror of ecclefiaflical rule, or are the dupes of bigotiy and 
religious fuperflition. 

The affembly, therefore, unanimoufly advifed Harold 
to come to an accommodation ; but Gyrth, alarmed at, 
though unaffefted with the panic, which had now dif- 
fufed itfelf like a contagion, from the council to the army, 
refolved to exert his utmofl efforts to flop the fpreading 
poifon to their hopes ; and, with irrefiftable eloquence, 
difplayed to them the certain lofs of honour, power, pof- 
feflions, liberty; in a word, of every thing dear to a free- 
born Englifhman, that would await fo pufillammous a re- 
folution ; expatiating on the miferies they had to expcfl, 
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under the rule of a conqueror, who had already devoted 
their perfons and effects, as a prey to thofe who aflifted 
him in the conqueft. 

This harangue had the intended effefl, and infpired 
the hearers with an enthuliallic defire to appeal to the de- 
cilion of the fword. Harold, to take the advantage of 
this propenfity, appointed the enfuing day, October 1 qtli, 
1066, which happened to be his birth-day, for a general 
engagement. 

William, finding that Harold defigned to give him 
battle, polled nimfelf advantageoufly on an open plain, 
and obliged his troops to pafs the preceding njght in 
fobriety, lilence, and a£ls of devotion. While, on the 
contrary, riot and confulion reigned in the Englifh camp. 
Harold, flufhed with his late fuccefs againfl the Nor- 
wegians, and pleafed with the apparent order of his troops, 
appeared rather too confident of viflory ; and feemed to 
be previoully fecure of wrhat, upon -all fuch fanguine oc- 
cafions, is in the power of Providence alone to bellow. 
Such were the hopes and the benaviour of the adverfe 
parties, previous to the engagement ; but, of the battle 
itfelf, the fubfequent is the moll ample, and the bell ac- 
count extant. 

Harold, far inferior in the number of his forces, re- 
vived not to lofe any advantage in the ground ; and there- 
fore drew up his men on the brow of a hill, with a ditch * 
and a line of hurdles before them. The Kentilh men, 
armed with halberts, pikes, and targets, formed the van, 
a poll of honour, which they claimed as their right, by 
antient ufage, ever fince the time of the Saxon Heptarchy. 
The care of defending the king’s perfon, and the royal 
.flandard, was, by like prefeription, conligncd to the 
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Londoners, whom Harold particularly cautioned to keep 
clofe together; telling them, that breaking their ranks 
would be attended with inevitable difeomfiture. Thefc 
latter formed the main body, and the remaining ranks were 
indiferiminately filled up with the other Englifh. 

Harold, and his brother Gyrth, and Leafwine, placed 
themfelves in the centre, that their men might be wit- 
nefles of their valour; and, difdaining an indulgence that 
was not fhared by the meanefl foldier, they fought on 
foot. The whole together formed a well-compa£ted pha- 
lanx, whofe clofe cemented ranks feemed indifloluble, by 
any force that could a (Tail them. 

4 

William, mounting on horfeback, encouraged his men 
with a voice that feemed to breathe victory ; he appealed 
to heaven for the juftnefs of his caufe ; he then hung 
round his neck, as witnefles of his rivals perjury, the 
relics on which Harold had fwom ; and ordered the con- 
fecrated banner, fent him by the Pope, to be unfurled in 
the front of his army. Thefe things, which would be 
laughed to fcorn in the prefent enlightened times, had a 
wonderful effect in thofe days of dark ignorance and blind 
fuperftition. 

The Normans thought they marched under the pro- 
tection of heaven. They advanced in three bodies ; the 
firft compofed of the troops of Bretagne, Anjou, Le Maine,, 
and Perche, led by Fitz-Ofbern, and Roger de Montgo- 
mery ; the fecond, of PoiCtevins and Germans, under the 
command of Charles Martel, and a German general ; the 
cluke himfelf led up the lafl divifion, confiding of his own 
Normans, and the flower of his nobility; and among all the 
three divih'ons, were interfperfed flying bodies of archers, 
to ferye as opportunity flxould offer. 

The 
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The Nortnans, marching with the Pope’s banner at their 
head, to begin the attack on three tides at once, Taillefer, a 
gallant old foldier, advanced before the reft, and fung, ac^- 
cording to cuftom, the famous fong of Roland, and the 
heroes who fell at Ronceval, to rouze the valour of his 
countrymen. To animate them dill more, by his exam- 
ple, he obtained the duke’s permiflion to (trike the firft blow 
in the battle; upon which he rufhed on to begin the charge, 
running a ftandard-bearer through with his lance, and killing 
another with his fword ; but before he could difpatch a 
third, he himfelf was (lain. 

The air was now darkened by a cloud of arrows, dis- 
charged from the bows of* the Norman archers, which 
greatly difordered the Englilh ; who, feeing their men fall 
on all fides, thought the centre of their army had been 
broken through ; which, for a while, occafioned fuch a con- 
dition and difmay, as was eafily perceived by the Nor- 
mans; who, refolving to follow their advantage, charged 
with redoubled impetuofity; but the Englifh, having re- 
covered from their firft aftonilhment, and forming a pent- 
houfe with their targets over their heads, clofed their 
ranks, and prefented fuch an impenetrable body to their 
enemy, as obliged them to retire; and thus reunited, did 
amazing execution with their javelins ; infomuch, that the 
troops in the left wing, giving way, were pulhed into fome 
covered ditches, which they had not obferved, as they 
marched up to the attack. The other corps being (truck 
with a panic, on a fafte report that the duke was (lam, were 
preparing for (light; when he, coming up in lucky time, 
(hewed them their miftake, rallied them, and led them again 
to the right. 

The Englilh, vain of this trifling advantage, had, con- 
trary to Harold's exprefs command, quitted their poft on 
the hill, to purfue the broken columns into the plain; 
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which, cs foon as William perceived, he, with a happy 
readinefs, brought up a b »dy of Norman cavalry from hia 
right wing, and cut ofF the retreat of 3000 of the raoft 
advanced of the purfuers ; confifting of the Kcntifh and 
,Effex men, all of whom he put to the fword. 

4 

. f 

He then renewed the general attack againft the main 
body of the Englifh, by whom he was received with the 
fame firmnefs and intrepidity as before. lie was repulled 
on all fides ; and, wherever he drove to make an im- 
preflion, the lofs reverted upon himfclf. Thus circum- 
ftanccd, he defpaired of prevailing by open force. Thrice 
had he led up {he charge, and each time the horfe, on 
which he rode, was killed. Jde flew from rank to rank, 
from fquadron to fquadron ; animating, by his words, and 
encouraging, by his example, both the brave and irrefolute ; * 

fometimes rufhing on with a torrent of death in his rear, 
fometimes oppofing his flngle authority to a crowd of run- 
aways. . 

Harold, with equal fpirit, with equal valour, but with 
fuperior fucceft, oppofed him. The eyes of his faithful 
Englifh were fixed upon him. By his uplifted fword, he 
dealt the blow, and mowed down the remaining ranks 
which his javelin had thinned; no man felt fatigue, no man 
thought of recefs, while their king ieemed loft to every 
fenfe, but that of a thirft for glory ; and to have nothing 
in purluit, but conqueft or death. 

And now victory appealed on the point of palling over 
to the fide of the Englifh ; the drooping Normans ftaggered 
under the refiftlefs fliock, when William’s genius • found 
means to fix the wavering fortune of the day, by one of 
thofe ftratagems in war, which, from their frequency, are 
the left fufpe&ed or guarded againfl. He founded a retreat. 

It proved the knell of Englifh liberty ! 

Harold’s 
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Harold’s brave troops, thinking that nothing now 
remained but to glean the deathful harveft for which they 
had fo painfully laboured, were ruined by a rafh fecurity. 
Deaf to all order, impetuous, and ungovernable, they 
purfued the wily fugitives into the plain, with as little 
caution as before ; and they who, when united, were in- 
vincible, when thus difperfed, became an eafy prey to 
thofc. whom they were too confident of having van- 
quilhed. For the Normans, rallying upon a fignal given, 
clofed their ranks, faced about, and furrounding their 
purfuers with their cavalry, cut numbers of them in 
pieces; and the reft, with great difficulty regained the 
hill, where they ftill maintained their ground, in fpitc of 
the utmoft efforts of the enemy to di (lodge them or break 
their ranks, 

* The Normans, finding all their attacks fruitlefs, had re- 
courfe to their former ftratagem ; and, amazing to be 
told ! it met with the fame fuccefs. The Englilh, never to 
be taught by experience* when their fighting humour is 
indulged, forgot the check they had fo lately met with; 
and followed the enemy, a third time, into the plain, 
where they were again trodden down by the Norman 
horfes, and the field ftrewed with their dead bodies. 

Weakened, as they were, with thefe repeated Ioffes, 
they ftill kept their ground upon the hill, unftiaken, for 
fome time ; and, in all probability, might have recovered 
their ftrength and fpirits ; and have finally repulfed their 
fierce affaiiants ; had not an arrow, (hot from the bow of 
the evil genius of England, laid their monarch breathlefs 
on the ground, whofe dying groan was the departing figh 
^f Englilh liberty. William and 11a very triumphed* 

x / 

Gyrth and Leofwine, tfie gallant brothers of Harold, 
ftill furvived, and ftill animated their countrymen to ftand 
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their ground. The amazed EngUfh thronged, inftin&ivcly, 
round the ftandatd of their dcccafed prince ; but the Nor* 
mans, pouring upon them in redoubled numbers, carried 
their point ; Gyrth and Lcofwine fell in each others arms ; 
Harold’s ftandard was pulled down, and the duke’s crctted 
in its ftead ; upon which the Englifh retired from all parts 
of the hill, and were hotly purfued by the enemy, even 
after the clofc of the day. 

The darknefs, however, which favoured their retreat, 
had well nigh proved fatal to the Normans, by wrefting 

• the viflory out of their hands. For, in the eagernefs of 
their purfuit, and not being fo well acquainted with the 
country as the Englifn, they fell into moraffes and deep 
ditches, and loft a great number, both of horfe and foot. 
The fugitives, reanimated by this accident that had be- 
fallen the foe, turned upon their puffuers, and made a 
dreadful {laughter airiongft them ; Egenouf, Baron de 
l’Aigle, falling among the reft ; and, indeed, fo hot was 
the action, that Euftacc, count of Boulogne, perfuaded 
William to found a retreat for that night, and not to truft 
to the chance of darknefs, a viftory that would be infured 
to him by the returning day. 

While lie was whifpering this counfci in William's 
ear, he received a blow between his fliouldcrs, which, for 
a while, bereft him of fpeech. The duke, however, re- 
volving not to leave his vi&ory imperfeft, ftill continued 
‘ the fight ; the battle feemed now to be renewed ; the Nor- 
mans, redoubling their efforts, but ftill the Englifh main- 
tained their ground. At length, William, pretending to 

• be touched with the fate of thofe he now looked upon 
- rather as his lubjctts than his enemies, but in reality 

being fearful of experiencing one of thofe fudden reverfes 

• of fortune which are fo frequent in battle, ordered a truce 
to the combat, and offered liberty for that body of Englifh 

to 
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to retire. This was accepted ; they drew off, through the 
marfhy defiles before mentioned ; and, night being now 
pretty far advanced, William faw himfelf left in full pof- 
fcflion of the field of battle, and of the crown of England. 


Thus ended this bloody engagement, which decided 
the fate of England. The lofs of the Normans is faid to 
have been about. 15,000 men ; but of the Englifh, a much 
greater number were killed. v . 

v 

After the battle, William ordered all his troops to kneel 
down on the bloody field, and return thanks to God for 
their fuccefs. The en filing day was fpent in burying the 
dead; when the body of Harold, being, with fome difficulty, 
dilcovered, we are told that a Norman foldier, who was pre- 
fent, in a fit of unmanly exultation, ftruck his fpear into the 
thigh of the dead king; which adf ion being told the din.e, 

' he infiantly ordered the bafe wretch to receive the punifh- 
ment due. to fo daftardly a deed, and difmulbd him from his 
fervice. He afterwards lent the bodies of tne king and his 
brothers, to their mother Gutha, who gave them as ho- 
norable a burial as circumftances would permit, in Waltham 
Abbey, which had been founded by Harold himfelf. 

* • * 

Thus fell the gallant Harold, after a reign of nine months, 
one week, and two days. He was of a comely perfon, and 
majeftic prefence, which awed the beholder into a kind of . 
veneration, and infpired all who faw him with refpe< 5 t. He 
poffefled great courage; and his few faults were over-ba- 
lanced by many fliimng virtues, and great qualities. 

Though the lofs which the Englifh had fuftained in the 
fatal battle of I ladings, was great, it might have been re- 
paired by a great nation, wlinc the people toere generally 
a ft med, and where there refided fo many powerful no- 
blemen in every province, who could have aflembled their 
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retainers, and have obliged William to divide his army, and 
probably to watte it in a variety of actions and rencounters. 

It was thus, that the kingdom had formerly refitted, for 
many years, its invaders; and had been gradually fubdued 
by the continual efforts of the Romans, Saxons, and Danes ; 
and equal difficulties might have been apprehended by the 
Duke of Normandy, in this bold and hazardous invafion. 
But there were circum fiances which rendered it difficult for 
the Englifh to defend their liberties, in this critical 
emergency. 

^ • 

Great dijfcntions were prevalent in their counf els, and j ac- 
tions ran high throughout the country . Many of the dig- 
nified clergy, who biaffed the people, were Normans them- 
felves, and favourable to William, As the Danes and 
Saxons were now intermixed, and as the Normans were ori- 
ginally Danes alfo, it is not unlikely that a great part of the 
nation confidered the conqueror and his followers but as 
another colony of their own countrymen ; and this confider- 
ation might tend much to facilitate his quietly mounting the 
throne of England. Befides, the people, by their recent 
and long fubje&ion to the Danes, had loti all national pride 
and fpirit ; and they regarded, therefore, with the lefs ter- 
ror, the ignominy of another foreign yoke ; and bafelv 
deemed the inconvenience of fubmillion lefs formidable, 
than thofe of bloodflied, war, and refittance. 
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CHAP. V. 


FRENCH AND SPANISH EARLt ATTEMPTS 
AT INVASION. 


HE Englilh, before the reign of William, were in 


general, a rude, uncultivated people ; ignorant of let- 
ters, unlkilled in the mechanical arts, addi6ted to intemper- 
ance, riot, and diforder. But what is called the conqueft, put 
them in a fituation of receiving, flowly, from abroad, the 
rudiments of icience and cultivation ; and of correcting their 
rough and licentious manners. 

William’s Invafion was the laft great enterprize of the 
kind, which, during the courfe of nearly 730 years, has fully 
fucceeded in Europe. The reftlefs nations of the no th, loon 
after this, feem to have learned the practice of tillage, 
which thenceforth kept them at home, and freed England 
as well as the other kingdoms of Europe, from the de- 
valuations- fpread over them, by thofe piratical invaders. 

% « 

But though, everfince that period, invafions have not 
fiicceeded, leve.al haye been menaced, and fome attempted. 
Indeed, fince the epoch of that invafion, England, inltead 
of being herfelf invaded, has carried her conquering arms 
into other countries. The Norman race of princes, on the 
throne of England, have, at different periods, not only 
invaded France, but fubdued it. 



Between 
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Between 7 the time of the conqueror and the reign of 
Elizabeth, we read but of two great attempts, by invafion, to 
conquer England. They both happened in the reign of 
King John. As for the Invafion of Robert, in the reign 
of Henry I. it need fcarcely be mentioned. 

When the Pope pretended to difpofe of the Englifh 
crown, to Philip, king of France, he levied a great army; 
fummoned all his vaflals to attend him at Rouen ; collected 
a fleet of i7ooveflels, great and fmall, in the lea ports of 
Normandy and Picardy ; and actually prepared a force 
which feemed equal to the greatnefs of the enterprize. 

> . 

, John, on the other hand, fummoned all the. vaflals of the 
crown to meet him at Dover, with their troops. He iflued 
out orders, at the fame time, that all the Ihips belonging to 
his fubjetts, fhould rendezvous at that port ; and fuch a 
vaft number of men and fliipping were fpeedily aflembled, 
that he could not maintain them all. Part of the fleet was, 
therefore, fent back ; and after picking out 60,000 of the 
beft difeiplined arid ftrongeft of his forces, the reft were per- 
mitted to return to their homes. 

, 1 

The channel was covered with fhips, and the oppofite 
coafts, of both kingdoms, overfpread with troops, every 
moment ready to enter upon action. But the Englifli fleet, 
under the command of the Earl of Salilbury, the king’s 
natural brother, received orders, though inferior in number, 
to attack the French in their harbours. Salilbury performed 
this fervice with fo much fuccefs, that he took 300 fhips, 
and deflroyed 100 more. Philip, finding it impoflible to 
prevent the reft: from falling into the hands of the enemy, 
. fet fire to them himfelf, and thereby rendered it impoflible 
for him to proceed any farther in his enterprize. 


The 
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The tyranny of John, like the bigotry and arbitrary 
principles of the fecond James, forced the chiefs of the 
kingdom to look abroad for proteflion, in the perfon of 
fomc other branch of the royal family. In the reign of 
James, the nation fixed upon his nephew and fon-in-law, 
the Prince of Orange. In the reign of John, the barons 
fixed upon the eldefl fon of Philip, of France, Prince 
Lewis, who only married John's niece, Blanche, of 
Caflile. They offered to acknowledge him as their fo- 
vereign, on condition that he would refeue them from the 
violence of their tyrannic prince, by coming over to Eng- 
land, at the head of a protefling army. Philip, after ob- 
taining hoflagcs from the barons, for the performance of 
their promife, fent. over a fmall army to their relief ; and 
acquainted them, that his fon, at the head of a more nu- 
merous body of forces, fhould foon follow. 

John, dreading the effefls of Lewis's invafion, marched 
down to the fea-coafls, where he took all imaginable pre- 
cautions to difappoint the expc&ations of his enemy, by 
putting every place in a proper pofture of defence. He 
even preffed all the fhips in the fea-ports, oppofite France, 
into his fervice ; and, manning them with the greatefl ex- 
pedition, refolved to fight Lewis in his paffage to Eng- 
land ; but while they were waiting for the appearance of 
the enemy, a violent ftorm happened, which either funk, 

or dafhed to pieces, the greatefl part of his fleet. 

* 

, » • • , 

Soon after this misfortune, Lewis failed, with a fleet 
of 700 fhips, and landed his troops at Sandwich, without 
mole flat ion. After becoming mafler of the fouthem 

counties, and over-running a great part of England, he 
was deferted by the barons; and, owing to various caufes, 
detefled by the people. One of thefe was, a report that 
Lewis meant to exterminate all the barons and their fami- 
lies, as traitors to their prince ; and of bellowing their 

eftates 
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eftates and dignities on his native fubje&s. This, and the 
cruelties committed by the French troops, who are de- 
scribed by the hiftorians as an army of devils, rather than 
snen, joined to the death of John, and Lewis's excom- 
munication by the Pope, for fetting foot in England, fo 
much operated againft him, that he was obliged, when 
blocked up in London, to fue for peace, and retire to 
France, after borrowing 5000 marks of that city, to pay 
his debts. 

The chief caufe of his retiring, however, was owing 
to the commanders of the fleet of the Cinque Ports, 
taking or finking the greateft part of a French fleet 
that was fent to his relief, with a number of troops on 
board. 

r 

\ , 

0 

The French having eighty large fhips, and the Englilh 
but forty, they durft not attack them in front ; but, tacking 
about, and getting to windward, they bore down upon 
them, and did vaft execution with their archers. But what 
moft contributed to their victory* was a • ftratagem, ■which 
actually blinded the enemy, and prevented them from fight- 
ing. The Englifh commanders contrived to have a vaft 
quantity of quick-lime on board, reduced to a fine powder. 
Being to windward of the french fleet, each (hip's crew 

repeatedly throwing the quick-lime into the air, it w r as 

, ' _ ' 

blown by the wind into the eyes of the foe, and deprived 
the greater part of them, of all means of perceiving their 
antagonifts. 

From this unfuccefsful invafion of Lewis, to the reign of 
Elizabeth, no more attempts were made on England. As 
for the defeent of Ifabella, Queen to Edward II. on the coaft 
of Suffolk, with 3000 men from Dort ; Henry of Lancafter, 
afterwards Henry IV. his embarkation atNantz, with a few 
followers, and landing at Ravenfpur, in Yorkfhire ; Ed- 
ward 
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ward IV. difembarking at the fame place, feverity-two y^ars 
thereafter from Zealand, at the head of 2000 men ; the Earl 
of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. failing from Harfleur 
into Normandy with a like number of men, and landing 
at Milford Haven; none of all thefe can be ftriftly con- 
ftrued into an invafion by a foreign enemy ; being only fuc- 
cefsful defcents on the coaft, by an ambitious Queen of 
England, and by illuftrious fugitives, or exiles. 


THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

% 

The fpirit of bigotry and tyranny, by which Philip II. of 
Spain, formerly wedded to Mary, Queen of England, was 
actuated ; with the fraudulent maxims which governed his 
counfels, excited the mod violent agitation among his own 
people; engaged him in a<5ts of the moft enormous cruelty, 
and threw all Europe into combuftion. Slow without pru- 
dence, ambitious without enterprize, falfe without de- 
ceiving any body, and refined without any true judgement, 
he had long harboured a fecret and violent defire of re- 
venge againft Elizabeth ; to execute which, he formed the 
plan of an Invafion of England, by fitting out his invincible 
Armada. 

He difguflcd the Englifh nation, when the hufband of 
Mary, by his haughtinefs, his referve, and his cruelty. 
Although the parliament made it treafon to imagine, or 
attempt the death of Philip, during the life of the queen, 
they denied their confent to his coronation, or to his being 
declared prefumptivc heir to the crown ; and he could not 
even obtain the power of being invefted with the adnai* 
niftration of public affairs, 

L Many 
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Many eircum fiances contributed to his hatred of Eli- 
zabeth. The rejection of his hand, on the death of her 
fifier ; and her embracing the proteftant caufe, which 
equally fet at defiance his feigned love and his real chagrin : 

The recollection of having faved her life from the cruel bi- 
gotry of Mary, and the fanguinary advice of the Billiop of 
Winchefter ; although it fprung not from the philanthropy, 
but the policy of Philip : The great and decifive part that 
ilie embraced, to prevent his oppreffion of the Netherlands : 

, All thefe, together with her fuccefles in Spanifii America; 

She, the champion of the proteftants; he, their declared per- 
fecutor ; no wonder that fuch a character as Philip hoped, 

if he could but liibdue her, whom he could not deceive, 

\ 

that he flaould acquire the eternal renown of reuniting the 
whole Chriltian world in the catholic communion. 

For this purpofe, he judged, that to conquer England, x 
would not only be a preparative to re-eftabliih his authority 
in the Netherlands, but extend bis empire, and finally make 
liimfelf the arbiter of Europe. It lay nearer to Spain 
than the Netherlands, and was more expofed to invafions 
from that quarter; after an enemy had once obtained en- 
* trance, the difficulty feemed to be over, as it was neither 
fortified by art nor nature ; a long peace had deprived it of 
all military difdplinc and experience j and the catholics, 
in which it ftill abounded, would be ready, it was hoped, 
to join any invader, who ftiould free them from thofe per- 
iecutions under which they laboured ; and would revenge 
the death of the Queen of Sco’ts, on whom they had 
fixed all their affeCtions. 

The fate of England, he conceived, mujl be decided in one * 

battle at sea, and another at land; and what comparifon 
x between the Enghfli and Spaniards, either in point of naval 
• force, or in the numbers, reputation, and veteran bravery 
of their armies ? For Spain was, at that time, rich and po* 

' pulous ; 
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pulous ; he had lately annexed the kingdom of Portugal 
to his dominions; which, befides fecuring internal tran- 
quility, had made him mafler of many fettlements in the 
Eaft Indies, and of the whole commerce of thofe regions ; 
and had much increafed his naval power, in which lie was 
before chiefly deficient. 

All the princes of Italy, even the Pope and the court 
of Rome, were reduced to a kind of fuhjcftion under him, 
and feemed to poflefs their fovercignty on terms iumewhat 
precarious. The Auftrian branch in Germany, with their 
dependent principalities, was elofely connected with him, 
and was ready to fupply him with troops for every cn- 
terprize. 

4 

All the treafures of the Weft Indies were in his pof- 
fclfion ; and the prefent fcarcity of the precious metals, in 
every country of Europe, rendered the influence of his 
riches the more forcible and extenfive. 

Even France, which was wont to counterbalance the 
Auftrian greatnefs, had loft all her force from inteftine 
commotions; and, as the catholics, the ruling party, weic 
elofely connected with Philip, he rather expected thence 
an augmentation than a diminution of his power. 

Upon the whole, fuch prcpofTeflions were every where 
entertained, concerning the force of the Spanifh mo- 
narchy, that all Europe looked upon the diadem as plucked 
from the head of Elizabeth, when Philip’s intentions were 
known ; and England aS totally overwhelmed and com- 
pletely fubdued, by his vaft refourccs, his all-commanding 
influence, and his great military force. 

Elizabeth, who was rather cautious than enterprizing 
in her natural temper, ever needed more to be impelled 
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by the vigour, than reftrained by the prudence of her 
mini fliers. But when (he faw an evident neceflity, {he 
braved danger with magnanimous courage ; and, trufting 
to her own confummate wifdom, and to the affettions of 
her people, however divided by religion, {he prepared 
hcrfelf to refill, and even to aflault, the whole force of 
the catholic monarch. 

Three whole years had been fpent by Philip, in fe- 
crctly making great preparations, for this diftinguifhed 
enterprize, This projeft, indeed, was formed after the 
Queen of Scots had been perfuaded to make over to him 
her right to England, as being the only plan to reftorc 
there the catholic religion. Befides this vague right, con- 
veyed by will, he thought he might juflly claim the 
crown of England, as being the next catholic prince, de- 
fended by the female line, from the Duke of Lancafter, 
fourth fon to Edward HI. and he determined to proceed 
immediately to the execution of his ambitious project. 

Pope Sextus IV. not lefs ambitious than Philip, excited 
him to the Invafien of England. He again excommu- 
nicated the queen, and publifhed a crufade againft: her, 
with the ufuai indulgences. All the ports of Spain re- 
founded with preparations for this alarming expedition; 
and the Spaniards feemed to threaten the Englifh with a 
total annihilation. 

The fleet, which, on account of its prodigious ftrength, 
was called “ The Invincible Armada,” was compleated in 
1 5S8. A confecrated banner was procured from the Pope, and 
the gold of Peru was lavished on the occafion. This tremen- 
iluous armament, confided of the following particulars : 
19,290 foldiers ; 8,250 feamen; 2,008 galley Haves; and 
$,630 pieces of ordnance, , 
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The Marquis of Santa Cruz, an officer ©f great repu- 
tation and experience, was appointed to command the Ar- 
mada ; and, by his councils and directions, all the naval pre- 
parations were conducted. There was hardly a noble family 
in Spain, but fent either a ton, a brother, or a nephew, on 
board this fleet, in order to acquire riches and eftates in 
England, which was confidered an eafy conqueft. 

In all the ports of Sicily, Naples, Spain, and Portugal, 
citizens were employed in building veflels of uncommon fize 
and force ; naval ftores were bought at a great expence ; 
provifions amafled, armies levied, and quartered in the ma- 
ritime towns of Spain ; and plans laid for fitting out inch a 
fleet and embarkation, as had never before had its equal in 
. Europe. 

The military preparations in Flanders, were no lefs for- 
midable. Troops, from all quarters, were every moment 
aflembling, to reinforce the Duke of Parma. Capizuchi and 
Spinelli, conducted forces from Italy. The Marquis of 
Borgant, a prince of the houfe of Auftria, levied troops in 
Germany. The Walloons and Burgundian regiments were 
compleated or augmented. The Spanifh infantry was fup- 
plied with recruits ; and an army of 34,000 men was af- 
iembled in the Netherlands, and kept in readinefs to be 
tranfported into England. The Duke of Parma employed 
all the carpenters rwliom he could procure, either iu Flanders 
or in Lower Germany, and the coafts of the Baltic ; and he 
built at Dunkirk, and Newport, but efpecially at Antwerp, 
a great number of boats and flat bottomed veflels, for the 
tranfporting of his infantry and cavalry. 

» / 

TiiEmort; renowned nobility and princes of Italy and 
Spain, were ambitious of (haring in the honour of this great 
enterprize. Don Amadaeus of Savoy, Don John of Medicis, 
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Vefpaflan Gotizaga, Duke of Sabionetta, and the Duke of 
Padrana, haflened to join the army under the Duke of Parma. 
About 2000 volunteers in Spain, many of them men of fa- 
mily, hadenlided in the lervice; and no doubts were enter- 
tained but that fuch vaft preparations, conducted by officers 
of fuch confummate fkill, muft finally be fuccesful. 

The Englifh fleet, at this time, confided only of twenty 
eight fail, mod of which were very fmall veflels ; but the 
.alacrity of Elizabeth’s fubjetts, fufficiently atoned for the 
weaknefs of her navy . The maritime towns, the nobility 
and gentry, teflified the great eft zeal on this occafion, The 
city of London fitted out thirty fihips , though fifteen only 
had been required* The gentry and nobility hired and 
armed torty-three flips, at their own expence. 

Lord Howard, of Effingham, a man of great courage 
and capacity, was lord admiral, and took upon him the 
command of the navy. Drake,- Hawkins, and Forbifhcr, 
the mod renowned fcamen in Europe, ferved ixhder him. 
The main fleet was dationed at Plymouth ; while a fmaller 
fleet, confiding of forty veflels, under the command of 
Lord Seymour, lay off Dunkirk, in order to intercept the 
forces commanded by the Duke of Parma. 

Twenty thoufand land forces were cantoned along the 
Southern coafls of England ; another body of disciplined 
troops encamped at Tilbury, near the mouth of the 
Thames, under the command of the Earl of Leiceder; 
whom the queen, on this occafion, created general in chief 
of all her forces ; and the' lord of Hunfdon commanded a 
third army, confifiing of thirty thousand men, for 
the defence of her majefty's perfon ; and to march to that part 
of the coaft on which the enemy might make their chief 
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Arthur Lord Grey, Sir Francis Knowles, Sir John 
Narreys, Sir Richard Bingham, and Sir Roger Williams, 
men renowned for their valour and experience, were con- 
j \dted about the management of the war ; and , purfuant to 
their advice , all the landing places on the coajlj from 
hull to the land’s-ex d, and thence to milford-haven, 
were fortified and garrisoned. 

The militia of the country were armed and iieculated 
under proper officers, who received injlruftions for in- 
terrupting the disembarkation of the enemy ; wash- 
ing the country before them , attacking their rear, and 
keeping up a continual alarm in their army, till a suf- 
ficient force could be ajfembled to give them battle. 

Sir Robert Sydney was fent into Scotland, in order to 
induce James, the reigning monarch of that kingdom, to 
continue firmly attached to the Englifh intcreft. The 
Scotifh monarch was fufficiently difpofed to cultivate an 
union with Elizabeth, and even to march at the head of 
all the forces in his kingdom, to the afliftance of the 
Englifh. 

t 

Her authority with the King of Denmark, and the 
connection refulting from their common religion, prevailed 
upon that prince to feize a fquadron of fhips, which Philip 
had either purchafcd or hired in the Danifh harbours. — 
Thefe were her great allies. 

* 

% 

But her chief hopes of fuccefs , were placed on the affec- 
tions OF HER PEOPLE ! 

i 

Tiie very papifls themfelves, though they knew the 
Pope had abfolvcd them from their oaths of allegiance, 
exerted themfelves on this occafion. Confcious that they 
could not cxpe& to be intrufled with authority, fevcral of 
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the young .catholic nobility fcrved as volunteers , either in tht 
Jleet or army ; fume equipped Jhips at their own expence , and 
gave the command of them to protcjlants while others were 
aQxve in animating their tenants and vaffals , in fupport of 
their Sovereign, Party distinctions were forgot- 
ten, AND EVERY MAN EXERTED HIMSELF IN THE DE- 
FENCE OF HIS COUNTRY# 

The magnanimity of Elizabeth was remarkable on this 
trying occafion. She appeared on horfeback, in the 
camp of Tilbury; harangued her army, and expreffed an 
entire confidence in their loyalty and courage, in fach for- 
cible eloquence of patriot virtue, that, while we read her 
oration with rapture, it mu ft add a glow to the bofom of 
every real friend to the constitution, when it is con- 
fidered, that it conveys the fentiments of our prefent most 
gracious monarch, toaFREE people; not more loyal) 
than h e is affectionate ! 


SPEECH OF ELIZABETH, IN THE CAMP OF 

TILBURY# 

My loving people, we have been perfuaded, by fome 
44 that are careful of our fafety, to take heed how we 
44 commit ourfelves to armed multitudes , for fear of trea- 
ts chery ; but I affaire you , I do not defire to live to diflrujl 
44 my faithful and loving people. Let tyrants feari 
44 I have always fo behaved myfelf, that, under God , I 
44 have placed my chief eft frength and fafeguard, in the loyal 
46 hearts and good will of my fubjeEls. And therefore I am 
Jf come amongft you, at this time, not as for my recre- 
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u ation or fport, but being refolved, in the midft and 
“ heat of the battle, to live or die amongft you all ; to lay 
** down for my God, and for my kingdom, and for my 

“ people, my honour and my blood, even in the dull. 

^ * 

“ I know I have but the body of a weak and feeble wo- 
“ man ; but I have the heart of a king, and of a king of 
“ England too ; and think it foul fcorn, that Parma o’ Spain, 
“ or any prince of Europe, fhould dare to invade the borders 
“ of my realms : To which, rather than any difhonour (hall 
^ grow by me, I myfelf will take up arms ; I myfelf will 
(i be your general, judge, and rewarder of every one of* 
<c your virtues in the field* 

“ I know already, by your forwardnefs, that you have 
il deferved rewards and crowns ; and we do allure you, on 
“ the word of a prince, they lhall be duly paid you. 

" In the mean time, my lieutenant-general fhall be in 
“ my Head ; than whom never prince commanded a more 
“ noble and worthy fubjett; not doubting, by your obe- 
dience to my general, by your concord in the camp, and 
“ your valour in the field, we fhall fhortly have a famous 
victory over thofe enemies of my God, of my kingdom, 
“ and of my people.’’ 


The Armada was fome time prevented from failing, by 
the death of the Marquis of Santa Cruz. The Duke of Ma- . 
deira Sidonia, a nobleman of great family, but wholely unac- 
quainted with maritime affairs, was appointed admiral in his 
room. This interval was employed by Elizabeth, in 
making new preparations for rendering the defign abortive. 
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At length^ "the invincible fleet failed from Lifbon, oil 
the twenty-ninth of May ; but being overtaken with a 
dreadful tern pe ft, it was obliged to put -into the Groyne, - 
having received conflderable damage. 

After a delay of two months, the Armada failed once more 

to profecute the intended enterprze. The fleet confuted of 

130 (hips, of which near 100 were galleons, and of a greater 

burthen than had ever before appeared 011 the coaft of 

England. The Spanifli admiral was ordered to fail as near 

the coaft of France as poffible, in order to join Prince Parma 

*nd avoid meeting the Englifti fleet, which might occaflou 

fome delay in the enterprize ; for it was never imagined that 

they could make any effectual oppofition. 

* 

But an acoident induced the Spanifh admiral to negleft 
this prudent advice. Me took a fifhing-boat in his paffagc, 
the mafter of which informed him, that the Englilli ad- 
miral, perluaded that the late ftorm, which l’cattercd the 
Armada, had prevented any attempt being made this 
feafon, had laid up his fhips, and difeharged the greater 
part of his featnen. Deceived by this intelligence, the 
Spaniard, determined to deftroy the Englifh fhips, in 
Plymouth harbour, before he joined the Prince of Parma. 
He accordingly ftecrcd towards that port, hoping to ob- 
tain an cafy vi&ory. 

The Armada was difpofed in the form of a half-moon, 
and ftrctchcd to the diftancc of feven leagues, from the 
extremity of one divifion to the other. But this tremen- 
dous appearance difmayed not the Englifti; they knew 

1 their huge veflcls were fo ill conftruflcd, and fo difficult 

• % 

to be managed, that they would not be able to l'upport 
t.hemfplvrs againft the repeated attacks of fliips at a dif- 
tance. Experience foon convinced them they were not 
miftaken. - 

. . Two 
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Two of the largcft fhips in the Spanifh licet, were foon 
after taken, by Sir Francis Drake ; and, while the enemy 
advanced flowly up the Channel, the Englifh followed their 
rear, and harralfed them with perpetual Ikirmifhes. The 
Spaniards now began to abate in their confidence of fiic- 
cefs ; the defign of attacking the Englifh navy in Ply- 
mouth, was laid afide, and they diretted their courfe 

towards Calais, in order to join the Prince of Parma. 

• 

t 

No fooncr was the failing of the Armada made known 
in England, than the nobility and gentry haflencd out with 
their Jhips from- every harbour , to join the admiral, who 
foon found his licet amounted to 140 fail. lie frill hung 
upon the rear of the Spaniards, and diftrcflcd them with 
repeated attacks. 

At laft the Armada came to an anchor before Calais, in 
expe&ation of being joined by the Prince of Parma ; but, 
before that general could embark his troops, all hopes of 
fucccfs vanifhed, by a ftratagem of the Eugliih admiral. 

.He filled eight of his ftnallcr fhips with combuftible 
materials ; and, fetting them on fire, fent them, one aficr 
another, into the midft of the enemy’s fleet. Terrified at 
this appearance, the Spaniards cut their cables, and betook 
themfclvcs to flight, in a very, precipitate and difordcrly 
manner. In the midft of this confulion, the Englifh fell 
upon them with fuch fuiy, that twelve of their largcft 
fhips were taken, and fcveral others were thorougly 
damaged. 

* t 

j 

The ambitious Spaniards were now convinced that 
their fchcmc was entirely fruftrated ; and would willingly 
have abandoned the enterprize, and returned immediately 
to their ports, could they have done it with fafety ; but 
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this was impoflible ; the wind was contrary; and the only 
chance of efcaping was that of making a tour of the whole 
ifland, and reaching at lad the Spanifh harbours, by the 
ocean. But a violent dorm loon overtook them, and com- 
pleated the dedruttion of the Invincible Armada ; not half 
the veflels returned to the ports of Spain. It is faid by 
fome, that Philip, being informed of thofe difaders, fell 
on his knees, to thank heaven that his lofs was not 
greater ! 

While others aflert, and with more probability, cori- 
fidering His cruel, bigotted, and vindi&ivc fpirit, and 
his future attempts to invade England, that being at mafs 
when news was brought him of the defeat, he fwore, after 
it was over, c< That he would wade and confume his 
“ crown, even to the value of a candlcdick, to which he 
“ pointed upon the altar; either to the utter ruin of 

England and Elizabeth, or elfe that he, and all Spain, 
4< fhould become her tributaries }” 

i 

Of the Armada, there were taken and dedroyed in the 
Channel, 15 (hips, and 4,791 men ; and on the coad of 
Jreland, 17 fhips, and 5,394 men. In all, 32 Ihips, and 
10,185 men. 

Tke lord high-admiral having entirely cleared the Eng- 
lifh coad of the Spaniards, returned with his fleet to the 
Downs, and was received in London with the greated acla- 
mations of joy. A public thanklgiving was ordered to be 
obferved throughout the whole kingdom, for fo Angular a 
deliverance ; and the queen herfelf went to St. Paul's, in 
great folemnity, to perform the facred duty. At the fame 
time, eleven itandards and colours, taken from the enemy, 
were hung up in the body of the church, as trophies of fo 
didinguifhed a vi&ory, 
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- Tice writers of that age raife their ftile by a very pom* 
pous delcription of the Armada ; painting it as the -moft 
magnificent that had ever appeared upon the ocean, infufmg 
equal terror and admiration into the minds of all beholders* 
The lofty mails, the fwelling fails, and the towering prows 
of the Spaniih galleons, feem impoflible to be juftly painted, 
but by alfuming the colours of poetry ; and an eloquent 
hiftorian of Italy, in imitation of Camden, has aflerted, 

** That the Armada, though the fhips bore every fail, ad- 
vanced with a flow motion, as if the ocean groaned with 
“ fupporting, and the winds were tired with impelling, fi> 
enormous a weight.” 

Tiie truth, however, is, that the largefl of the Spanifli 
\ r eflels would fcarcely pafs for third rates in the prefent navy 
of England ; yet were they fo ill framed, or fo ill governed, 
that they were quite unwieldy, and could not fail upon a 
wind, nor tack on occafion, nor be managed in ftormy 
weather by the feamen. Neither the mechanics of fhip 
building, no’ the experience of mariners, had attained fo 
great perfection as could ferve for the fecurity and go- 
vernment of fuch bulky veffels ; and the Englifh, who 
had already perceived how unferviceable they commonly 
were, beheld, without difmay, their tremendous ap- 
pearance. 

• * / 

But the Armada was by no means the largeft naval force 
£hat had been feen in the Channel, either as to numbers of 
Ihips, or numbers of men ; and had they got into aClion, it 
would not have been the greatefl that had ever been fought 
jn thole Teas. When Philip, King of Fiance, oppcled the 
invafion of Edward III. he aflembled a fleet of 400 lail, 
and mannd ^ . . . n -rr-40,000 men ; which Edward in perfon 

entirely defeated, oft’ the Flemilh coaft, with a force very 
far inferior. Both fleets grappling, they fought as if on 
Jand, from eight in the morning, till feven at night, when 
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230 French fliips were taken, and 30,000 Frenchmen were 
killed; a greater number of fhips and men captured and 
flain, than compofed the whole of the Armada of Philip of 
Spain. 


PHILIPS OTHER ATTEMPTS AT INVASION. 

Although Elizabeth was fo fortunate in the de- 
ftru&ion of the Armada, the knew the irafcible temper 
of Philip too well, to imagine that he would relinquifh 
for ever all ideas of again invading her dominions ; and 
Ihe took every meafure to defeat his defigns. His dif- 
comfiture had begotten, in the nation, a kind of enthufiaftic 
pafTion for enterprizes again ft Spain, which the wifely 
cherifhed ; and nothing feemed now impoftible to be 
achieved by the valour and fortune of the Englifh. She 
increafed her navy, and encouraged the merchants in 
building large trading veflels ; which, on occafion, could be 
converted into ffeips of war ; and the extenfive territories 
of Philip were every where harrafled by the fleets and ar- 
mies of Elizabeth. 

Philip, on the other hand, intrigued with the catholics 
in England, and Ireland, and even with King James’s fub- 
jedts of that religion, in Scotland. Thefe formed new 
projects to place the crown of England upon the head of 
fome perfon devoted to the Roman faith, or at leaft not 
over-zealous for the religion of the proteftants. The 
Englifh catholic fugitives in the Low Countries, fixed on 
the Infanta Ifabella, daughter of Philip, for their fo- 
v^reign. So bold and open were they in their defigns, 
that they even published a genealogy of her family, to 

fhe^v 
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fhew that, the King of Scotland being a heretic, tjie crown 
of England devolved to the Spanifli monarch, whence 
they inferred that he had power to difpole of it in favour 
of his daughter, Iiabella. 

This was by no means a bare project of the Enghfli 
catholics. It is certain that Philip him/elf propoled to 
purfue every meafure with the utmoft vigour, that might 
contribute to place the crown offered by the Englifh 
fugitives on the head of his daughter. 

t 

The fame of his preparations, to enable Ifabella to 
mount the throne of England, were known throughout all 
Europe, in the year 1593, about leven years after the de- 
feat of the Armada; and produced a rebellion in Ireland, un- 
der the Eari of Tyrone, encouraged by promifes of 
fuccour from Philip ; befides a confiderable ferment among 
the catholics in England. But the magnanimity and 
wifdom of Elizabeth braved every danger. Her vigour, 
her penetration, her vigilance, and her addrefs, were more 
than a match for the implacable and bigotted Philip's 
fecret wiles, as well as his open hoftility. 

It may not be amifs here to relate an anecdote of the 
queen, as it difplays her mafeuline fpirit in a fingular point 
of view. The preceding year, in making a fpeech to Par- 
liament, in which (lie mentioned the juftice and moder- 
ation of her government, expreffed the fmall ambition fhe 
had ever entertained of making conqucfts ; difplayed the 
j uft gi ounds of her quarrel with the King of Spain ; dif- 
covcred how little flic apprehended the power of that 
monarch, even though he fhould make a greater effort 
againft her, than that of his Invincible Armada; alluded 
thus to feme dajlards who had fled up the coufUry, when 
it was in the Channel. * , 
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A REMARKABLE PASSAGE IN A SPEECH Ot 
queen Elizabeth’s to parliament. 


44 But I am informed , that , when Philip attempted this 
44 laft invasion, fome upon the fea coafl forsook their 
41 towns , fled up higher into the country , and left all 
44 naked and ixposed to his entrance : But I /wear unto 
' 44 you , by god, if I knew thofe perfons , or may know of any 
44 that Jhall do fo hereafter , I will make them feel what it is 
44 to be fo fearful in fo urgent a cause.” 

The Spaniards, to favour their new invafion, defcended 
to the moft vile artifices. They bribed Elizabeth’s phy- 
fician, a Jew, two Portugucfe, and three of her own fub- 
jc&s, to poifon or aflaflinate her ;but they were difeovered, 
and executed. They bribed others to fet fire to her fleet ; 
but that plot was likewife detetted, without her fhipping 
receiving the leaft damage. In 1595, they made a petty 
defeent on Cornwall, without doing any other mifehief 
than burning a church, and three fmail fifhing towns. 


All thefe attempts, however, ferved only to put Eliza- 
beth on her guard. In the following year, hearing that 
Philip was making great preparations in his ports, to in- 
vade England and freland, fhe fitted out a fleet of 150 fail, 
on board of which were 7000 troops, and nearly the fame 
number of feamen. This force was intended to deftroy 
his new Armada, in his own ports. It failed from Ply- 
mouth, in the month of June; and, after a defperate 
attion, off Cadiz, which lafted from the dawn of day till 
noon, the Spaniards refolved to fink their fliips, and 
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eftapc to fhore. The admiral’s fh ip, St. Philip, and two 
others, were burnt by the Spaniards, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the Englifti. The St. Matthew 
and St. Andrew were taken, and moft of the others run 
afhore. «j.. 

During this battle at fea, Sir Walter Raleigh burnt the 
merchantmen in Port Real, while the Earl of Elfex, com- 
mander of the land forces, difembarked with the troops, 
took and burnt Cadiz, and obtained a vaft booty. Philip’s 
lofs was eftimated at 20,000,000 ducats ! 

The Spanifli monarch, though driven to defpair by this 
defeat, and a new league formed againft him by England, 
Fiance, and the United Provinces ; but not being able to 
bring himfelf to a refolution of relinquilhing his projects, 
nor of leaving to Elizabeth the fatisfa&ion of enjoying the 
happy fuccefs of her own arms, he refolved to make another 
effort, not only to be revenged on the queen, but even for 
the CONQUEST of all ENGLAND. 

Though he had received great damage from the Englifh, 
at Cadiz, yet as it had fallen only upon one of the places 
where he had made his preparations, he believed himfelf 
ftill m a condition to purfue his pretentions. He aflembled, 
therefore, all the veflels that remained, and freighted befules 
a great many foreign fhips. By this means he was able to 
fend a formidable fleet to fea, at a time, too, when Elizabeth 
believed him incapable of any naval exertion. 

% 

This fleet failed from Lifbon, to take on board the land 
forces at Fariola, and then fteered directly for England. 
But a violent ftorm arifing in the midft of the voyage, fe- 
veral of the fhips were loll, and the reft fo difperfed, that 
the fleet was rendered unferviceable for that feafon. 
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Philip, in 1597, the year following, refolved to attempt 
an invafion of Ireland ; and another of England, by landing 
on the Comifh coalt ; but his fleet, as on the preceding year, 
was difperfed by a dorm ; and this reftlefs monarch, dying 
foon after, England was free from all invaflons for many 
years. As for the infults of the Dutch admiral. Van 
Tromp, on our coaft, during the civil war, they need 
fcarcely be mentioned. But the invafion of De Ruyter, 
another admiral of the States, though trifling in itfelf, was 
nearly proving of as ferious confequences to deftroy us, 
in the reign of Charles II. had the French king, as was 
propofed to him, joined his forces then to the Dutch, as 
that of the Prince of Orange, in the following reign ; con- 
tributed to favc us from Jlavery , bigotry , and ruin * 
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C HAP. VI. 

• F THE NAVY, OF THE MILITIA, AND OF 
THE DUTCH INVASION. 


r I MI E Revolution in 1688, forms anew epoch in the 
Britifh Conftitution ; and was attended with confe- 

ft 

quences more advantageous to the people, than barely 
freeing them from an odious government. By deciding 
many important queflions in favour of liberty, and ftili 
more, by eftablifhing a new family on the throne ; it gave 
fuch an afeendant to the genuine principles of rational , 
true , and practicable freedom, as has put the nature of 
the Conftitution beyond all controverfy. 

It mayjuftly be affirmed, without any danger of exag- 
geration, that roe , in this ijland , have ever fince enjoyed the 
tno/i entire fyjtem of liberty that ever has been known 
among mankind , 

Between the reign of Elizabeth, and the abdication of 
James II. that bulwark againft all Invafion, the Navy, 
was incrcafcd in a very gi*eat degree. That princels, very 
fcnfible how much the defence of the kingdom depended 
on its naval power, was dehrous to encourage commerce 
and navigation. In the reign of her fiftcr, Mary, the 
navy of England was fo contemptible, that io,oool. a year 
was judged liifficient to anfwcr all its ncceflary charges. 
Previous to the time of Elizabeth*, it was common to hire 
a navy from foreign powers, but fhc confiderably improved 
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il ; yet, when wc rcfleft that, at her death, (he had only 
increafed it to forty-two fhips ; that the four largeft carried 
but forty guns each ; that twenty-three of thefe fhips were 
below 500 tons burthen ; that fome of them were fifty, 
and fome even of twenty tons ; that none but two of 
them were of a thoufand tons ; that all the guns belonging 
to her fleet, were but 774, and thefe of fmall dimenfions ; 
that there were not 1,300 vcflels belonging to all England ; 

that of thefe there were not much more than 200 which 

% • • 

were above eighty tons ; and that the whole number of 
feamen in England, in tho year 158*, were not more than 
14,295. When we compare, therefore,' the trifling naval 

* f • • ^ 

power of Elizabeth, with that of James II. who extended 
the navy fo much, that it required 42,000 feamen to man 

it only ; it is apparent, that invafions of England became 

^ * * 

much more complex and difficult, than when thofc en- 
terprizes were only oppofed by floops of war, and Jmall 
merchantmen ; and when the ufe of gunpowder was fo 
little attended to, that none was manufa&ured in England, 
until her reign ; when her quarrel with Philip, obliged 
her to have it made at home, as fhe was fearful of not ob- 
taining from abroad, in the hour of her neceffity, that 
indifpenfible article of modern hoftility. 

But though the naval force of this country was very 
inconfiderablc, till the reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
the militia, in the time of Elizabeth, was very formidable 
in numbers, but their discipline and experience were 
not proportionate. In the year 1595, to oppofe the medi- s 
. tated invalion of the Spanifh monarch, the queen made a 
diftribution of an hundred and forty thoufand men, befidcs 
thofc which Wales could fupply; but notwithflanding 
this, fmall bodies from Dunkirk and Newport frequently 
ran over, and plundered the eafl coafl; ; fo unfit was the 
militia , as it was then confliluted , for the defence of the 
kingdom . x . 
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' Alfred the Great, as we have already remarked, was 
the firft monarch who eftablilhed a regular militia, for the 
defence of England. All the people were armed and re- 
giftered. He fixed their rotation of duty, leaving always a 
fufficient number for the cultivation of the ground ; and 
fo wife and provident were his plans, that the whole na- 
tion appeared as one immenfe garrifon, without tillage 
being at all neglected. Henry II. one of the mod ami- 
able, and greateft princes that ever filled the throne of Eng- 
land, made feveral improvements in the militia. He ordain- 
ed, according to property , to fix an affize of arms. 

4 

Every man pofleftedof a knight’s fee, containing fome 
hundred acres, fhould have for each fee, feveral oofleding 
many, a coat of mail, a helmet, a fliield, and a lance ; 
every layman pofiefied of goods to the value of fixteen 
marks, was to be armed in a fimilaf manner ; eve y on** that 
polfefied goods to the amount of ten marks, was obliged, 
to have an iron gorget, a cap of iron, and a lance ; 
all burgefies were to have' a cap of iron, a lance, and a • 
wambais, or coat quilted with wool, tow, or fuch like ma- 
terials. It appears that archery, for which the Englifh were 
afterwards lo renowned, had not, at this time, become 
very common among them. The fpear was the chief wea- 
pon employed in battle. But in procefs of time the fove- 
reign, finding that the extent of property was concealed 
and evaded to avoid arming, their perfonal fervice became 
changed into pecuniary fupplies ; and the knights them- 
felves, often entered into engagements with the king, to • 
fiupply him with a certain number of troops at a fixed price. 

i * 

Laws were originally made for the encouragement / of 
arms, and particularly archery, bn which the defence of the 
kingdom was fuppoled lo much to depend, before and fince 
tlie invention of gunpowder. In the reign of Henry VIIT. 
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every man was ordered to have a bow ; butts, or marks to 
fhoot at, were ordered to be ere&ed iu every parifh ; every 
bowyer was ordered, for each bow of yew which he made, 
to make two of elm or wick, for the fervice of the common - 
people ; and the ufe cf crofs bows and hand guns were pro- 
hibited. What rendered the Englifh bowmen fo formidable, 
wasj^hat they carried halberts with them, by which they 
were enabled, upon occafion, to engage in clofe fight with 
the enemy. Frequent mutters were made of the people, 
even during time of peace; and all men of property -were 
obliged to have a compleat fuit of. armour. The martial 
fpirit of the Englifh, during that age, rendered this precau- 
tion, it was thought, fiifficient for the defence of the 
kingdom ; and as the power of the Sovereign was then abfo- 
lute, he could inftantly, in cafe of danger, appoint new of- 
ficers, levy regiments, and collect a militia as numerous as 
he pleafed. 

* ! 

. When no faction prevailed among the people , there teas 
no foreign power that ever thought cf invading England . 
The City of London alone, in thefe days, could ‘mufter 
fifteen thoufand men, though it did not contain a fifth part 
of the prefent number of its inhabitants. 

In Mary’s reign, a law was parted, by which each perfon, 
according to his property, fhould be provided with horfes, 

* arms, and furniture to lerve in the militia, for the defence of 

the kingdom. A man of a thoufand pounds a year, for 
inftance, was obliged to maintain, at his own charge, fix 
horfes fit for demi lances, of which three at leaft were to be 
furnifhed with fuflicient hamefs, fteel faddles, and weapons, 
fit for demi lances ; and ten horfes fit for light horfemen, 
with furniture and weapons fit for them ; He was obliged 
to have forty corflets furnifhed ; fifty almaiu revets, or in- 
ft ead of them, forty coats of plate corflets, or brigandines 

furnifhed; 
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furnifhed ; forty pikes, thirty long bows, thirty Iheafs of 
arrows, thirty fteel caps or fkulls, twenty black bills or 
halberts, twenty haquebuts, and twenty morians or fallets. 
A man poflelled of 1000 marks of dock, was rated equal to 
one of 2col. a year. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the lord lieutenants were firft 
appointed to the counties ; and in the year 1575, all the mi- 
litia in the kingdom were computed at 182,929 ; and all the 
men fit for fervice, are laid, by foine, to amount to 
1,172,674. 

In the following reign, the number of the militia force 
was 160,000 men ; it was well difciplined. The City of 
London procured the moil expert officers that had ferved 
abroad, and who taught the trained bands their exercifes in 
the Artillery Garden. All the counties of England, in 
emulation of the capital, were fond of fhewing a well or- 
dered and well appointed militia. The very boys, at this 
period, in mimickry of' their elders, eiilifled themfelves vo- 
luntarily into companies, ele&ed officers, and praftifed the 
ddcipliue, of which the models were every day expofed to 
their view. 

» 

When the democratic parliamentary faction, againfl: 
Charles I. were on the eve of committing overt a&s, they 
feized the militia, by vote, and appointed it with officers of 
their own f election.. 

General Monk, while overwhelming the brutal tyrants 
that had for fo many years opprefled the empire, fecretly 
fixed a dole correfpondence with the City of London, and 
eflabliffied its militia, in hands upon whole fidelity he could 
reiy ; and when the moderate party had got the afcendancy 
in parliament, and a council of flate was eflabliffied pre- 
vious to the reiteration, confiding of men of character and 
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moderation, the militia of the whole kingdom was put into 
fuch hands as would promote order and fettlement. 

mm t 

In the beginning of Charles’s reign, the militia was deem- 
ed fo formidable, that when De Wit, the Dutch penfionarv, 
advifed the French king, to invade England, during the 
firft Dutch war, that monarch replied, i( That fuch an at- 
“ tempt would be entirely fruitleis, and would tend only to 
* c unite the Englifh. In a few days after our landing, added 
“ he, there will be 50,000 men at leaft to oppofe us.” 

The principles of true liberty, require every 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO BE GIVEN, TOWARDS THE ESTA- 
BLISHMENT OF A GREAT AND WELL DISCIPLINED MILI- 
TIA; yet was the firft parliament of Charles II. ftrangely 
jealous of his ftribtnefs, in having it properly trained. The 
militia afterward fell much to decay during his reign, and 
that of his brother, James II. partly owing to the above 
caufe ; and this created, on the part of thefe princes, a 
diffidence of their fubje&s. 

But ever fince the revolution, the militia has been very 
properly completely lodged in the hands of the reigning 
monarch; and his prefent majesty cannot better fhew his 
paternal regard and his real zoijhes to support the true 
liberties of ii is free pkople, than by increafing the 
militia, at the prefent moment, as well cavalry as in- 
fantry ; and taking the utmoft pains to have them well 
dfsci plined, either to repel an invading foe, or t o cruft 
all democratic insurrection. For when, by this means, 
he inftrufts the people, in the ufe of arms, and intrujls 
them with command, for the proteSlion of all that they hold 
dear on earth j it Is the fureft proof of a patriot king, who 
confides the fecurity of their common rights, to a corps 
that can never aEl but in defence of the liberties of the 
BRITISH EMPIRE, 

Dutch 
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tf was thought ncccffaty, in this place, to give the 
above flight {ketch of the hiftory of the militia, our in- 
ternal bulwark ; for while we have a difeiplined and 
numerous militia, and a fuperior navy, no enemy can in- 
vade us, with the leafl: profpeft of fuccefs. 

Had this been the cafe, in the commencement of the 
reign of Charles II. during the Dutch and French Wars ; 
had he not been a nigard then about the expences of his 
navy ; had his militia, which was deemed formidable, been 
properly Rationed along that part of the coaft mod likely 
to have bee* invaded; he would not have expofed England 
to one of the greatefl: affronts which it has ever received. 

r 

Relying too fecurely on the certainty of an approach- 
ing peace, Charles laid up all his great fhips of war, ex- 
cept two fmall fquadrons ; and left the kingdom almofifc in 
the fame fituatiort as in times of the mod profound tran- 
quility. De Wit, that fagacious and enterpri zing miniftcr 
of the States, having the beft intelligence from England, 
he determined to take advantage of the negligence of the 
JBritifh monarch. Fie ordered the Dutch admiral, De 
Ruyter, to fail to the mouth of the Thames. There he 
difpatched Van Ghent, his vice-admiral, with feventcen 
of his light fhips of war, and a few fire fhips ; who, fail- 
ing up the Medway, foon made himfclf mafter of Sheer- 
nefs, notwithftanding it was bravely defended by Sir 
.Edward Spragge. After Van Ghent had burnt the maga- 
zines full of ftores, to the amount of 40,0001. he blew up 
-the fortifications. 


O 
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The City of London was in the utmofl conftematiorr. 
Some fhips were funk, and a large chain thrown acrofs 
the narrow part of the Medway. But the Dutch, having _ 
the advantage of a fpring tide, and an caflcrly wind, prefied 
on, and broke it, and failed between the funk veflels. 
They burnt three large men of war that had been lately 
taken from them; and were placed to guard the chain, 
the Matthias, the Unity, and the Charles the Fifth ; be- 
fidcs burning and damaging fcveral others, and carrying 
off the hull of the Royal Charles. « , 

They advanced as far as Chatham and Upnor Ca file, 
with fix men of war, ‘and five fire fhips ; where they 
burnt the Royal Oak, the Royal London, and the Great 
James, all (hips of importance. The brave Capt. Douglas, 
the commander of the Royal Oak, perifhed on board her, 
in the flames, though he had an eafy opportunity of ef- 
caping. To thofe who pre fifed him to come afhore, he 
exclaimed, Ci Never was it known that a Douglas had left 
“ his poft without orders,’ ' 

After this the Dutch fell down the Medway; and it 
was apprehended that they might next tide fail up the 
Thames, and deflroy all the fhips in the river, as far up 
as London Bridge. The capital was in great confufion. 
Nine fhips were funk at Woolwich, and four at Black wall. 
Platforms were raifed in feveral places, and furnifhed with 
artillery. The trained bands were called out, and every 

% 

precaution was now taken, to render the attempt of tire 
enemy abortive. 

But De Ruyter did not think proper to proceed. The 
danger, he thought, was too great, and the hopes of fuccefs- 
too precarious. He left the mouth of the Thames, flood 
to the weflward, and made an attempt to deflroy the flop- 
ping at Portfmouth; but was repulfed with confiderable lots. 

lie 
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* 

He met with no better fuccefs at Plymouth, although he 
took feme (hips in Torbay. • 

He was not, however, intimidated. He returned again 
to the mouth of the Thames, and advanced as far as Tilbury 
Fort ; but found the Englilh fo well prepared fof his re- 
ception, that there were no hopes of fuccefs 1 . He next in- 
fulted Harwich, and gave chace to a fquadron, compianded 
by Sir Edward Spragge, who was obliged to retire up the 
Thames. The whole coaft was in alarm, till the conclu* 
fion of the peace, which foon happened; and De Kuyter, 

had the fatisfadlion, for near two months, to ride the u?]dif- 

• 

puted mailer of the ocean ; to burn the Englifh fhips in 
their very harbours, to fill every place with confufion, and * 
ftrike a terror into the capital itfelf. 

If the French had thought proper, at this time, to have 
joined the Dutch fleet, and invaded England, xonfequences 
the mofi fatal might juftly have been apprehended, from 
the want of all requifite defence, notwith Handing what 
Lewis faid, when urged by De Wit, then to invade this 
country ; and at which want of forefight, he mufl have 
afterwards been very much chagrined, when he had ferious 
thoughts of invading Great Britain. 
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, CHAP. VII. 

'Duke of monmouth’s invasion. 


E NGLAND remained free from all hoftile attacks from 
abroad, that can be termed invafions, from that of De 
Ruyter’s, in the year 1667, to the Duke of Monmouth’s 
unfuccefsful attempt in i68>, to obtain the crown, by de- 
throning his uncle, James II. Although we have paifedover 
the invafions of candidates for the crown, hi former ages, 
f by not giving them in detail ; yet, as Monmouth’s inva- 
fion happened of a later date, and preceded that of the 
Prince of Orange, who compleated the glorious revolution ; 
it may not be amifs, to dwell with tome minutenefs, on the 

r ifii and premature attempt, of that unfortunate nobleman. 

« 

The Duke of Monmouth, was a natural ion of Charles 
II. and poffcffed all the qualities which could engage the afV 
fe&ions of the public; a difiinguifhed valour, a thought- 
lefs generofity, and a graceful pel foil ; but Ins capacity 
was mean, and his temper pliant. It is needlefs here, to re- 
* capitulate the anecdotes of his life, further than to remark, 
that he had always entertained hopes of fucceeding to the 
crown, on the death of his father ; and that w r hen the king 
once fell fick, he engaged in a confpiracy with Lord Ruffe!, 
Lord Grey, Lord Shaftefbury, Algernon Sydney and others, 
that if the ficknefs proved mortal, to rife in arms, and op- 
pofe the Duke of York’s fucceffion. But the plot being de- 
tected, Rufi'el, Sydney, and others, were executed, and 
3\Jonmouth pardoned. 

A MORTAL 
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A mortal antipathy fubfifted between him and his un- 
cle, by whofe advice he was banifhed the kingdom, two 
years before the death of the king. During that period, 
he remained at the court of the Prince of Orange, who 
fliewed him all marks of honour and diflinttion. Put when 
James afcended the throne, the prince thought it politic, 
to difmifs Monmouth and all his followers. He was rhen 
induced to make a Janding in England, though the nation 
was not then ripe for a revolt. For the grievances of that 
reign, were hitherto of fmall importance ; and the people 
were not as yet, in a difpofition to remark them with 
great feverity. 

% 

The Duke failed from the Texel, in a {hip of thirty 
guns, accompanied With two other veffels. There were on 
board, feveral Englilh exiles from Flanders, men of def- 
perate fortunes, and who had no means of retrieving their af- 
fairs but by a change 0 / government at home. 

They met with fuch contrary winds, that they were nine- 
teen days at fea, and landed on the 8 th of June, at Lime, in 
Dorfetfhire. Though he had fcarcely a hundred followers 
at landing, fo popular was his name, that in four days, he 
had alTembled above 2000 horle and foot. They were, in- 
deed, nlmoft all of them the loweft of the people ; and the 
declaration which he publi filed, was chiefly calculated to 
fuit the prejudices of the vulgar, or the moft bigotted of 
the whig party. 

Monmouth, though he had - formerly given many 
proofs of perfonal courage, had not the vigour of mind re- 
quifite for fuch a great undertaking. Alter marching through 
many towns in the weft, and proclaiming himfelfinall thefe 
places, he attacked the king’s army at Sedgemoor, near 
Bridgewater ; where, after a defperate combat of three 
hours, he was totally vanquifhed. He fled from the field 
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of battle, above twenty miles, till his horfe funk under him. 
He then changed clothes with a peafant, in order to con- 
ceal himfelf. The peafant was difcovered by the purfuers, 
who now redoubled the diligence of their fearch ; at laft he 
was found in a ditch, covered with fern, quite (pent with 
fatigue, and fome green peafe in his pocket, the only food 
he had eaten fince his defeat. 

I 

When he arrived in London, after he had a fruitlefs in- 
terview with the king, he was ordered for immediate exe- 
cution. He was brought to the fcaffold, on the 15 th of 
July, and met his death in a manner that became his rank 
and charatter. He warned the executioner not to fall into 
the error which he had committed, in beheading Lord 
Rullel ; where he was obliged to redouble the blow. But 
this precaution had not the defired effeft, for it fo intimi- 
dated the man, that he could ftrike only a feeble blow on 
the ' neck of Monmouth ; who railed his head from the 
block, and looked him in the face, as if reproaching him 
for his failure. He again laid down his head, and the 
executioner ftruck him twice, but without effect ; on which 
he threw afide the axe, and declared himfelf incapable of 
'finifliing the bloody office. The fheriff, however, obliged 
him to renew the attempt, and at two blows more, the 
head was fevered from the body. 

Thus died, in the thirty-fixth year of his age, James, 
Duke of Monmouth, whofe character, in many rcfpe&s, 
was truly amiable. He was the darling of the people ; the 
v confcioufnefs of which, and the allurement of 'ambition, 
had engaged him in enterprizes far beyond his capacity ; 
and which, in the end, cofl him his life. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

4 

INVASION OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE, 
AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


r T^HIS vi&ory of King James, over a formidable rival, 
in the commencement of his reign, had it been ma- 
naged with prudence, would naturally have tended much 
to increafe his power and authority. But by reafon of the 
cruelty with which it was profecuted in the weft, by Lord 
Chief-Juftice Jefferies and Colonel Kirke, with the con- 
nivance of the king, and of the temerity with which it 
afterwards infpired him ; it was a principal caufe of his 
fudden ruin and downfall. 

4 I 

When the nation, by repeated flagrant a&s of the fo~ 
vereign, were fully convinced that he was abfolutely de- 
termined to fubvert the Conftitution, both in church and 
ftate ; they thought it full time to form a feheme for 
preventing the deflruttion of their laws, religion, and 
liberties. 

The Prince of Orange* nephew to the king by birth, 
and his fon-in-law by marrying Lady Mary, his daughter, 
was fixed upon for their deliverer. All perfons, though 
of oppofite parties, whig$, fories, churchmen, and non- 

conformifts. 
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conformifts, formed an union, and concurred in their ap-* 
plications to that prince. And thus all fa&ion was, for a 
time, laid afleep in England ; and rival parties, forgetting 
their animolity, had fecretly concurred in a defign of re- 
filling their ralh, inflexible, and mifguided monarch. 

i Their folicitations to the prince were not in vain. He 
was cafily engaged to yield to them, and to embrace the 
defence of a nation, which, during its prefent fears and 
diflrcflfes, regarded him as its foie prote&or. He was pe- 
culiarly happy, throughout his whole life, in the fix- 
ations in which he was placed. Silent and thoughtful ; 
given to hear and to enquire ; of a found and Heady un- 
derflanding ; firm in what he once refolved, or once de- 
nied ; llrongly intent on bufinefs, little on pleafure: By 
thefc virtues he engaged the attention of all men. He 
faved his own country from ruin. He rcllored the liber- 
tics of Britain. He fupported the general independency of 
Europe. And thus, though his virtue, it is confcflfcd, is 
not the purefl which we meet with in hillory ; it will be 
difficult to find any perfon, whofe aftions and condutt 
have contributed more eminently to the general interclls 
qf fociety and of mankind. 

When tha prince had determined to put himfelf at the 
head of the protellant party in England, he defired feverai 
of the nobility, who waited on him at the Hague, to de- 
mand the affiflancc of the States, in the name of the whole 
kingdom, which they cafily obtained. 

When King James heard of the Prince of Orange’s 

* 

defigns and preparations for an invafion, he became dif- 
tra&ed with fears and apprehenfions. Having received 

» 4 

certain advice that he might fo©n expett to fee the Dutch 
fleet upon the coafl, with a land army on board, accom- 
panied with many Englifh n#biemen and perfons of dif- 

tihftioi^ 
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t.in6lion, who had, for fome time, concealed themfciveS 
in Holland ; he was fo terrified, that neither lac nor his 
council could form any plaufible fcheme for oppofing their 
invafion. In this alarming exigency, he adopted feme 
popular mcafures, which failed of producing the deli red 
cffe6l: They came too late, and were generally confidercd 
as the refult of fear, rather than that of inclination, or a 
real change of fentiment. 

During thefe tranfattions, the Prince applied himfclf 
with the greateft afliduity to complete his armament ; and, 
as foon as every thing was finifhed, he publifhed a mani- 
fefto, explaining the true motives for his expedition. He 
folcmnly difclaimcd in it, all thoughts of conqueft ; dc- i 
daring that his folc intention was that of maintaining the 
proteftant religion, and the laws and liberties of thefe 
kingdoms, which had been fo openly violated ; and the 
procuring a free parliament, which might, at once, fettle 
all the rights of the fubjeft, and the prerogatives of the 
crown, on a firm bafis ; and that h« had no idea of dif- 
turbing his father-in-law in the enjoyment of the fovc- 
reignty. He added, that he had undertaken this ncccflary 
and difficult talk, at the invitation of many lords, both 
ccclefiaftical and civil ; by numbers of gentlemen, and 
other fubje&s in thefe realms, of all ranks. \ 

The prince’s meafurcs were all fo well concerted, that,. 

in three days, above 400 tranfports were hired ; and the 

army being embarked, quickly fell down the rivers and 

canals from Nimcguen. The artillery, arms, ftorcs, and 

horfes, were embarked ; and the prince failed from Hel- 

voct Sluys, with a fleet of near 500 veflcls, and an army 

of 14,000 men. After failing about fourteen leagues, the 

wind fhifted to the weft, and blew fo violent a ftorm, that 
• * 

in a very few hours, fcarcc three fliips were to be fecn 
together, 
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But this lofs being foon repaired, the fleet put again to 
fea, under the command of Admiral Herbert, and flood 
away, with a fair w;nd, towards the weft of England. 

The fame wind which favoured the Dutch, detained the 
king’s fleet in the river ; and gave the prince an oppor- 
tunity of pafli n g the Streights of Dover, without molefta- 
tion. Bo'h fliores were covered with multitudes of peo- 
ple, who. bcfidcs admiring the grandeur of the fpettacle, 
were held in anxious fufpcnce, at the profpett of an en- 
terprizc the moft important that had, for fome years, been 
undertaken in this part of the world. 

After a profperous voyage, the prince landed his army 
fafely in Torbay, on the 5th of November, the anniverfary 
of the gunpowder treafon. The Dutch army marched im- 
mediately to Exeter, and thqre the prince’s declaration was 
publifhed. But the whole country was fo terrified at the 
• dreadful executions that had enlued on Monmouth’s inva- v ' 
fion, that nobody, for fevcral days, joined the prince. 
The Bifhop of Exeter fled with the utmoft precipitation to 
London, and carried to court the firft intelligence of this 
invafion. The king was fo plcafcd with this inftaiice of 
zeaf, that he rewarded the prelate with the Archbifbopric 
of York, which had been long kept vacant, with an in- 
4 tention of beftowing it on fome catholic. 

• Major Barrington was the firft perfon who joined the 
prince, and his example was foon followed by the gentry 
of the counties of Devon and Somerfct. 

By degrees, the whole kingdom was in commotion. 
But the moft alarming fymptom was the difaft'e&ion, 
which, from the general fpirit of the people, not from any 
particular reafon, had crept into the army. The officers 
till feemed to prefer the intereft of their country, and of 
their religion, before thofe principles of honour and 

fidelity 
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fidelity which are efteemed the moft facred ties by men of 

that profeflion. 

Vi ( «■ 

Several officers of diftin&ion informed Fevcrfham, 
their general, that they could not, in confcicnce, fight 
again ft the Prince of Orange, who came to defend the 
protcftant caufc ; and many deferted the king ; among the 
*eft, Lord Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marlborough. 

\ * 

D istracted and perplexed at fuch alai ning c-irciim- 
ftances, James fuddeniy took the refolution of return’ .g to 
London, from Salisbury, where he had mat died to orpoie 
the prince ; a mcafure which could have no other tendency 
than that of betraying his fears, and provoking farther 
treachery, which foon happened. Churchill and his iady 
had acquired an abfolutc afcendance over the family of 
Prince George of Denmark ; and a feafomble opportunity 
now offered, for overwhelming the unhappy king, who 
was daggering under the violent fhocks he had received 
from his adverfc fortune. 

The firft ftage of his majefty’s retreat, towards Loud -u, 
was Andover ; and there Prince George*, with t' e yom.g 
Duke of Ormond, Sir George Huet, and ievcral other 
perfons of diftinftion, deferted him in the night, and re- 
tired to the camp of the Prince of Orange. As focn as the 
news reached London, the Princcfs of Denmark, after- 
wards Queen Anne, pretended to dread the king’s clif- 
pleafurc, and withdrew he rfelf, in company with the Biftiop 
of London, and Lady Churchill. She fled to Nottingham, 
where the Earl of Dorfet received her with the greateft 
refpett ; and the gentry of the county foon formed a troop 
for her proteflion. 

. ** 

The wretched king was no ways prepared for this 
aftonifhing event. 11c burft into tears, when the firft in- 

P z telligence 
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tclligcncc Was conveyed to him. In this incident, he 
doubtlefs forefaw the total expiration of his royal au- 
thority. But the nearer and more intimate concern of a 
parent, feized his heart, when he found himfclf aban- 
doned by a virtuous child, whom he had always regarded 
with the molt tender affettion. “ God help me!’’ cried 
he, in the extremity of his agony, “ my own children 
“ have forfaken me!" 

Tt is indeed lingular, that a prince, whole chief blame 
con filled in imprudencies and mifguided principles, Ihould 
he expofed from religious antipathy, to fuch treatment as 
even Nero, Domitian, or the moll enormous tyrants 'that 
have difgraced the records of hifloiy, never met with from 
tlieir friends and family. 

i • 

The Prince of Orange, having received advice of the 
king's return to London, advanced with his army to Sher- 
borne, and thence toSalifbury, which he entered in triumph ; 
the king's forces having fome days before retired to 
Reading. 

The king, finding himfelf attacked and purfued b}’’ one • 
of his lous-in-law ; abandoned by the other; like another 
Lear, deferted by his own daughters; betrayed by his bo- 
Ibm friends; and abandoned by his fubje<5ts’; he confidei'ed 
Ills fortune as delperate. 

He was alarmed every moment with new proofs of the 
revolt. Therefore not daring to repole confidence in any 
but thofe equally expofed to danger with himfelf; agitated 
by indignation, at the ingratitude of fome ; by defpair, at 
the infidelity of others; impelled by fears for his own and 
his adherents fafety; he precipitately embraced- the refolu- 
tion of withdrawing to France ; and accordingly fent off* 
before hand, the queen and the infant prince, under the 

conduct 
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conduft of Cotint Lauzun, an old favourite of the French 
Monarch. He himfelf difappeared in the night, attended 
only by Sir Edward Hales, a fiew convert, and made the 
bed of his way to a fliip, which waited for him near the 
mouth of the river. 

\ 

The king left a letter for his general, the Earl of Fever- 
fham, in which he declared, that if he could have relied upon 
all his troops, he fhould not have been driven to this ex- 
tremity ; without hazarding one battle, in fupport of his 
crown and dignity. But as the whole army feemed difpofed 
to defert him, he thought it madnefs to venture lnmlelf at 
their head, againft the Prince of Orange. He thanked 
the general and all the oflicers that had been faithful to him ; 
defired them not to rifque their lives and fortunes, by an 
unavailing oppofition ; but at the fame time cautioned them 
not to enter into any affectation «againft his intereft. 

Language cannot deferibe the furprize that feized the city, 
the court, and the nation, at the king’s flight ; and the more 
to increafe the confulion which James knew mud be the na- 
tural confequence of his taking fuch a dep; he did not name 
any perfon whq fhould, in his abfence, conduit the affairs of 
the public. He threw the great feal into the river ; burnt 
all. the writs which had been made out for ele&ing a new 
parliament ; and caufed a caveat to be entered againd thole 
which were actually iffued. 

i 

As foon as the general was informed of his maje fly’s 

1 * # 

'retreat, he dilbanded the troops which were in the neigh- 
bourhood of London ; and, without either paying or 
di/arming them, left them to plunder the country at pleafure. 

The Prince of Orange, in the interim, arrived at Wind- 
ier, in his way to London, to fettle the affairs of the nation 
*vilh the lords, by whom he was expelled, on the fuppo- 

fition, 
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fition, that the king was fled over to the Continent, and had 
totally refigned the reins of government. But, to the no 
finall furpnze of the prince, news fuddenly arrived, that his 
majefty had been difcovered at Feverfham, in Kent, where 
he was waiting for a veffel to carry him to France ; and 
after fuffering many fevere indignities from the populace ; 
who, not knowing his perfon, had miftaken him for fome 
catholic of quality, endeavouring to make his efcape from 
the country, whereupon they confined him- The peers, 
hearing that his majefty was ftill in his own dominions, fent 
dawn the Earls of Middleton, Aylefbury, Yarmouth, and 
Feverfham, with a detachmertt of the guards to attend the 
king to London, whither he immediately returned. The 
populace, touched with companion for his unhappy fate, 
received him with fhouts and acclamations of joy. An ex- 
prefs was immediately difpatched to the prince of Orange, 
acquainting him with the return of his majefty to London. 

Nothing feemed more wanting in this alarming crifis, on 
the fide of the victorious party, than how to difpole of the 
king’s perfon. For though the prince may be juftiy fuppofed 
- to have polfelTed more humanity and generofity to an un- 
Jiappy monarch, fo nearly related to him, yet he alfb knew 
that nothing would fo effectually promote his own views, 
as the retreat of James into France ; a country, at all times, 
fufliciently obnoxious to the Englifh. It was, therefore, 
determined to pufli him into that meafure, which he himfelf 
feemed very ready to adopt. 

The king fent Lord Feverfham on a civil meffiige, defiring 
a conference with the pripce, in order to quiet the nation ; 
but that nobleman was put under an arreft, on pretence of 
his wanting a paffport. The Dutch guards were ordered to 
take pofieflion of Whitehall, where the king then lodged, 
and difplaccd the Englifh ; while a meflage was carried to 
him after midnight, ordering him to repair to Ham, near 

Richmond. 
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Richmond. He dfcfired permifTion to go to Rochefter, which 
was granted. 

This fufficiently proved that the artifice had taken effeCl; 
and that the king, terrified with this harlh treatment, had 
renewed his former refolution of leaving the kingdom* 

James, although he did not intend to return to White- 
hall, thought proper to continue tome days at Rochefter, 
under the protection of a Dutch guard, hoping he might yet 
receive an' invitation to keep polleilion of' the throne. But 
obferving the church, the nobility, the city, the country, 
had all concurred in neglecting him, and leaving him to 
follow his own counfels, he fubmitted to his melancholy 
fate; and being urged by earneft letters from the queen, he 
privately embarked on board a frigate, which waited for 
him, and arrived iafely at Ambleteuie, in Picardy, on the 
23 d of December. 

9 

Thus was the invafion of the Prince of Orange cafily 
achieved-; and thus ended the reign of a prince, whom, 
if we confider his pcrfonal character, rather than his 
public c^nduft, we may fafely pronounce him more unfor- 
tunate than criminal. He haa many of thofe qualities 
which form a good citizen : Even fome of thofe, which, 
had they not been fwalloyvcd up in bigotry and arbitrary 
principles, ferve to compofe a good fovereign. In do- 
me itic life, his conduft was irreproachable, and is entitled 
to our approbation. Severe, but open in his enmities; 
fteady s in his councils ; diligent in his fehemes ; brave in 
his enterprizes ; faithful, fincere, and honourable in his 
dealings with all men. 

• 

* 

Such was the character with which the Duke of York 
mounted the throne of England. In that high ftation, his 
frugality of public money was remarkable; his induftry 

, exemplary ; 
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honour laudable : What then was wanting to make him an 
excellent monarch? That to which our amiable, so- 
vereign is fo particularly devoted ; a peculiar regard and 
affettion to the religion and the constitution of his 


aided by fo many virtues, he would have rendered his 
reign honourable and happy. When it was wanting, 
every excellence, which he pofTefied, became dangerous 
and pernicious to his kingdom ; but which, in the end, 
produced the glorious revolution; a Revolution con- 
duced with fuch prudence , and formed of fuch pre-eminent 
materials , of that theory which was really practi- 
cable ; that it fixed the constitution of great Bri- 
tain on the moft folid hafis that had been ever yet known 
in the univerfe, for the true happiness of man. 


country. Had James been poffefled of this cficntial quality, 
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CHAP. IX. 

INVASION OF IRELAND, BY JAMES, AND 

, * x 

ATTEMPT AT AN INVASION OF ENG- 
LAND, IN HIS FAVOUR, BY 

I 

LEWIS XIV. 


HH H E impolitic and inconfiderate management of . 

Charles II. and James II. as to the friendly corref- 
pondence held between them and the French king, mani- 
feftly appeared by the prodigious growth of his naval 
power. France was fo weak in this refpett, under the 
adminiftration of the great Cardinal Richelieu, that this 
high-fpirited minifter was forced, in very preffing term*, 
to folicit afliftance from Sweden ; and even fo late as 
Cromwell's ufurpation, in the beginning of the reign of 
Lewis XIV. he (hewed the utmoft contempt; for the 
French power at fea. < 

It Was our wars with the Dutch, in the reign of Charles 
II. that gave the French, as they themfelves confefs, firft 
an opportunity of learning, at the expence of the maritime 
-powers, what it was to make a figure on an element, with 
which, before, they were but little acquainted. This know- 
ledge they fo far artfully improved, by fometimes fiding 
with the Dutch, and fometimes with us, that in the fpace 
of lefs than twenty years, they found themfelves able to 
cope with either nation; and, in 1676, actually beat the 

• t Q united 

' . * 


t 
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united Dutch and Spanilh* fleets, in the Mediterranean, 
and killed the famous Admiral De Ruyter. 

At the Revolution, the French were grown fo ftrong, , 
that they were able to difpute the empire of the ocean, 
again ft the joint forces of -both the maritime powers; fo 
‘ that although Charles and James took great pains to in- 
creafe and difeipline their navy, yet, by their want of 
policy in refpeft to that of France, the navy of England, 
in point of comparative ftrength with the other, was far 
inferior to what it was at the time of Cromwell, however 
much it had fince then increafed in numbers, power, and 
fkill. 

Some years before the Revolution, the French fleet con* 
filled of upwards of 200 fail ; carrying 7,080 pieces of can- 
non, and 39,477 men ; and the Englilh fleet at the 
Revolution, was compofed of but 173 velfels, carrying 
« 6,930 pieces of cannon, and having on board 42,003 men. 

It is neceflfary to mention thefe fa<fts, to fliew that the 

* 

fleets of both countries, were nearly upon an equality, when 
William and Mary mounted the Englilh throne. 

James had not been many months in France, when 
Lewis ordered 5000 troops to favour the abdicated mo- 
narch’s invafion of Ireland, as a preparatory ftep to his 
regaining the Britilh crown. This force was embarked in 
a fleet of fourteen fliips of the line, feven frigates, three lire 
fliips, with a great number of tranfports. They failed from 
Breft, on the 17 th of March, and on the 22 d of the fame 
month, landed fafely at Kinfale, in Ireland. It is not con- 
fiftent with the plan of this work, to dwell on the Irilh inva- 
fion, further than to remark, that King William, in the end, 
totally defeated the forces under James, and obligfd him 

William appeared fo fupe- 

rior 


again to take refuge in France. 
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rior at the decifive battle of the Boyne, that the Irifh (aid, 
“ If the Englith would change king’s with them, they 
“ would fight the battle over again.’* 

But while William was in Ireland, and the government 
of England left in the hands of his royal contort, Queen 
Mary, the utmott vigilance was required to prevent the 
ruin of the nation, from the intrigues of James’s abettors, 
4ince (tiled Jacobites. But the queen fuftained the weight 
of affairs with great prudence. In the abfence of the king, 
the Jacobites were concerting meafures with France, to put 
their defigns in execution, of refloring James to the throne. 
An I nvafion of England, by France, was completely fettled. 
It was agreed, that part of the French fleet fliould bear up 
the Thames, to countenance the Jacobites in London, who 
were grown very bold and numerous, by the flocking thi- 
ther of a great number of that party, from all parts of the 
country ; and that they fliould raife an infurre&ion, and 
feize the queen and her chief minifters. 

✓ 

This being effe&ed, certain perfbns were to have taken 

\ 

upon them the adminiftration of affairs, till the return of 
King James, who was to leave his command of the army in 
Ireland, to his generals, and haflen with all fpeed, to Eng- 
land. The other part of the French fleet having joined 
fheir gullies, was to have landed Sooo men at Torbay, with 
arms for a greater number ; after which the gallies and men 
of war were to fail to the Irifli feas, and hinder the return 
of William and his forces ; and the diicontented Scots were 
to. have revolted, at the fame time, in leveral parts of that 
.kingdom. 

. The French fleet entered the Channel as before concerted; 
at a moment, too, when the Englifh were ill prepared to re- 
ceive them ; occafioned by an impolitic compliment, paid 
by King William to the new married Spanifh queen, in 

Q 2 elcorting v 
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efcorting her with an Englifh fleets from Holland to the 



Groyne. Admiral Ruffe 1 was ordered to attend her, with a 
fquadron, which was pajtly to confifi of fome belonging to 
a fleet that was going to the Mediterranean, under Admiral 
Killegiew, to watch the motions of the French in their pre- 
parations at Toulon. The Admiral was fo long delayed by 
• contrary winds, that he did not return from the Groyne till 
the latter end of April, when the fquadron put into Ply- 
mouth to refit, and he went to Spithead. By this means, 
a' defign of blocking up .Toulon, was not only loft, as the 
French failed before the Englifh arrived there, but the fqua- 
dron at Plymouth, joined by that which came from the Irifh 
feas, in all 30 fhips of the line, were prevented from joining 
the grand fleet at Spithead, by the French entering the 
Channel, while they lay thus divided. 

< 

It was alfo faid, that the commander in chief, Lord Tor- 
rington, was dilatory in forming a junction, owing to his 
not believing that the French were in fuch forwardnefs. So 
trifling indeed, were his apprehenfions of their arrival, that 
lie had neglected to appoint Hoops of obfervation to cruize to 
the weftward, in order to watch their motions, They 
failed with fo fair a wind, that they were off the Ifle of 
Wight before he had notice of their being in the Channel ; 
and in all probability, they would have furpnzed him, had 
not the wind fuddenly fhifted. 

Another reafon alledged for the fleet lying fo long at 
Spithead, was, their expectation of being joined by a fqua- 
dron of the Dutch. 

Lord Torrington was at St. Helen’s when he received • 
the news from Weymouth, that the French fleet from Breft, 
conflfting of 7S fliips, and 22 fire fhips, had entered the 
Channel. Having been joined by the Dutch fleet, though 
thp Plymouth fquadron was prevented joining him, by con- 
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trary winds, it feemed to be the opinion of a council of 
war, that it would be imprudent to meet the enemy, as the 
whole combined fleet did not exceed fifty-fix fail ; but 
before any refblution was taken, an exprefs arrived from 
the queen, with pofitive orders to haza:d an engagement at 
all events, rather than futfer the enemy to fail up the Chan- 
nel, and infult the Englilh coall and harbours. 

In obedience to this order, as foon as it was light, on 
the 30th of June, the admiral threw out the fignal for 
drawing into a line, and bore down upon the enemy, 
while they were under fail, by a wind, with their heads to 
northward. The fignal for battle was made about eight, 
when the French braced their head-fails to their mafts, in 
order to lie by. 

The aftion began about nine, when the Dutch fquadron, 
which made the van of the united fleets, fell in with the 
van of the French, and put them into fome diforder. 
About half an hour thereafter, our blue fquadron engaged * 
their rear very warmly ; but the red, commanded by the 
Earl of Torrington in perfon, which made the center of. 
the Englifh fleet, could not come up till about ten ; and 
this occafioncd a great opening between them and the 
Dutch, ' 

* « 

The French, making ufe of this advantage, weathered, 
and of courfe furrounded the latter, who defended them- 
felves very gallantly, though they fuffered extremely from 
fo unequal a force. The admiral, feeing their diftrefc, en- 
deavoured to relieve them ; and while they dropped their 
anchors, the only method they had to preferve themfelves, 
he drove with his own fhip and feveral others, between 
them and the enemy, and in that fituation anchored about 
five in the afternoon, when it grew calm ; but difeerning 
Jiow much the Dutch had fuffered, and how little proba- 
bility 
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bility there was of regaining any thing, by renewing the 
fight, he weighed about nine at night, and retired eaft- 
ward with the tide of flood. 

/ 

A manoeuvre of the Dutch admiral, who ordered his 
fhips to drop their anchors, with their fails (landing, faved 
his fquadron. The tide fet flrongly up the Channel ; and 
there being very little wind, the French, who were ig- 
norant of the flratagem, were foon hurried away by the 
tide, while the Dutch continued fafe at anchor, beyond 
the reach of their cannon. They had, however, received 
considerable damage ; their two vice-admirals were killed, 
and feveral of their fhips fo greatly fhattcrcd, that they 
were obliged to fink them, in order to prevent their fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. * 

I 

The next day, it was refolded to preferve the fleet, by 
retreating; and rather to deflroy the difabled fnips, if 
they fhould be prelfed by the enemy, than to hazard 
another engagement, by endeavouring to protett them. 
This refolution was executed with great fuccefs, which, 
however, was owing to want of experience in the French 
admirals; for by not anchoring w.hen the Englifh did, 
they were driven to a great di fiance ; and, by continuing 
to chace in a line of battle, inflead of leaving every fh ip 
to do her utmofl,- they could never recover what they loft 
by their firfl miflake. 

But notwith handing all this, they preffed on their pur- 
fuit as far as Ryc-bay, and forcing one of our men of war 
of 70 guns, called the Anne, which had loft all her mafits, 
on fhore, near Winchelfea ; they fent in two fhips to 
burn her, which the captain prevented, by fetting fire to 
her himfelf. The body of the French fleet flood in and 
out of the Bays of Bourne and Penfey, in Suffex, while 
about fourteen of their fhips anchored near the fhore. , 

The 
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The Englifh loft, in this unfortunate affair, only t^o 
fhips, two of their captains, and about 400 men. But the 
nation was exafperatcd, to the higheft pitch, at the im- 
provident condutt of Lord Torrington ; and they were 
juftly alarmed at this difafter, fo trivial in itfelf, but which 
appeared fo fatal in its confequences to the proteftant in- 
tereft, and confcquently to the liberties of Britain. It was 
the common opinion, that if the Englifh admiral had fol- 
lowed the example of the Blue Squadron, and brought on 
a clofe engagement, that the enemy muft have been totally 
defeated ; which, in all probability, would have been 
fatal to the French, as it was almoft impolTible for the 
remnant of the vanquifhed fleet to have returned to Breft, 
without being captured or deftroyed by the fquadron then 
lying ready in Plymouth Sound. The condutt of Torring- 
ton was cenfured by his own admirals ; and he was fent to 
the Tower, on his arrival in London ; but after being con- 
fined there for fome time, and brought to trial, he was 
acquitted ; not without great murmurs, at the partiality 

with which that trial was faid to have been conduced. 

* 

1 

If we confider, however, this victory of the French 
impartially, and the defence which the Englifh admiral * 
, made ; that the preparations for the fleet were very late ; 
that it was much inferior to the enemy, and badly manned ; 
that he laboured under great want of intelligence ; and 
that confcquently the orders he had received for fighting, 
was againft his judgment, ami that of the council of war ; 
the admiral may be acquitted, as to any finifter defign, 
though he cannot as to prudential forefight and indefatiga- 
ble diligence. The combined fleets carried, at the utmoft, 
but about 3,462 guns; whereas, that of Fiance carried 
4,702, befides being much better manned. 

Our fleet, after the engagement, retreated towards the 
Thames, ai?d the admiral went on fhore. He left orders 

to 
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to anchor above the Middle Grounds ; and to appoint two 
frigates to ride, one at the buoy of the Spits, the other at 
the lower end of the Middle ; and to take away the buoys, 
and immediately retreat, if the enemy approached. But, 
ihould the French prefs the Englilh fleet further, the com- 
mander was ordered, in like manner, to take away the 
buoys near him, and to attack him with his fire fhips ; 
ftill, however, retiring, and making the proper fignals in 
fuch cafes. 

» 

Oh the 8th of July, the enemy fleered to the coafl of 
France, but returned again, and were feen off the Berry 
Head, a little to the eaftward of Dartmouth ; where, the 
wind fluffing, they put into Torbay. There they lay not 
long ; for they were difeovered on the 29th, near Ply- 
mouth, at which place the ncceffary preparations were 
made by platforms, and other works, to give them a warm 
reception. They appeared again, off the Ram Head, on 
the 5$h of Auguft, to the number of near feventy fhips ; 
when, flanding weflward, they were no more feen this 
year in the Channel, 

It was deemed furprifing, that the French fhould hover 
fo long, and fo quietly, on the coafl of England, without 
' making any further attempts ; but they were ltill in expecta- 
tion, as it afterwards appeared, of the ejfeEls of a confpiracy of 
the Jacobites , which was planned to' commence on the 18 th of 
June. But they excufed themfelves, owing to their leaders 
being moJUy seized. In all this time, the French were 
mailers of the fea, and our coafts open to them. Had they 
followed the firlt panic, they might have done confiderable 
mifehief, as there were not then in England above seven 
thousand soldiers. The Militia was raifed; and, 
though the harvelt approached, which rendered it inconve- 
nient for many to be abfent from their labour, yet the 
nation fhewed fo much zeal and affeCtion to their majefties, 

and 
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Artd the glorious Conftitution, which had been fa recently 
cftablilhed ; that the Jacobites, ail over England, durft 
not appear, for fear of being infulted by the populace. * 

Indeed the retreat of Lord Torrington had no fooner 
reached the capital, than the fears of an invafion created a 
general confternation, which immediately fpread through 
the whole kingdom. The queen took every ftcp to infpire 
her fubjefts with refolutiqn. The city of London, at 

THIS MOMENT, STOOD PRE-EMINENTLY FORWARD. The 

lord mayor and aldermen, attended her majefty in council, 
and declared the unanimous refolution of the city to pre-. 
ferve their majesties and the constitution, to the 

S’ 

utmoft of their power, and with the hazard of their lives. 
They reprefented that the feveral regiments of the city, 
con lifting of about nine thousand men, were complete , 
well armed , well appointed , and ready immediately , to pro- 
ceed in their majesties’ service* That the lieutenancy 
aifo had refolved, that fix regiments of auxiliaries Jhould be 
raifedfor the fervice ; and that the lord mayor, alder- 
men, and common council would t by the vcluntary 

CONTRIBUTION c/. THEMSELVES and OTHER CITIZENS, 

forthwith raife a large regiment of horse, and one 
thousand dragoons ; and maintain them at their, 
own charge, fo long as it was neceffary . Bcfidcs this, 
they defired her majefty to nominate oficers to command 
them. 

An addrefs was, about the fame time, prefented to the 
queen, from above ten thoufand of the tinners of Cornwall , 
ts faithfully promifing, notwithstanding the arti- 
“ fices and evil designs of disaffected men, t® 
tC withdraw them from their loyalty, and unalter- 
able allegiance to Their Majefties, and the glorious 
<£ constitution by them ejlablijhed at the revolution, 

« & c.” , . , 
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The deputy lieutenants and officers of the militia, for 
Middiefex and Weftminfter, a few days after, made a fo- 

i 

lemn addrefs and declaration, to the fame purport as the 
lord mayor and aldermen. 

In fuch a juncture, the queen gave proofs of remarkable 
courage, activity, and diferetion. She iffued out proper 
orders and direftions for putting the nation in a poflure of 
defence, as well as for refitting and augmenting the fleet. 
She iffued commiffions to put tho {landing forces in con- 
dition to oppofe the enemy ; and fhe ordered the militia, 
in the weflern parts, to be in a readinefs of defending the 
coafts, and affifling the army. Befides, to strike ter- 
ror INTO TIIE CONSPIRATORS WITH FRANCE, fhe pub- 
liflied a proclamaton for apprehending feveral of the 
nobility, gentry, and others , who had confpirtd with 
many other disaffected persons, to disturb and destroy 
the government ; and, for that purpose, had abetted 
and adhered to their majesties’ enemies in the prefent 
invasion. But the French had fuffered fo much in the 
Netherlands, that they were forced, in fpite of theiir 
vitlory over the Englifli and Dutch fleets, to remain upon 
the defenfive ; and were not able to fpare, at that moment, 
fo many men as were neccffary to cffefl a ferious invafion 
of Great Britain, 

. » 

The only thing alarming, and which was much mag* 
nified, was, when they landed at Torbay. About a thou- 
fand of their men, without oppofition, cannonaded and fet 
fire to thq village of Teigmouth, and burnt a few coafling 
veffels ; after which they reimbarked, and returned to 
Brefl. 

■ x > 

This was the only alarming invafion fince the con- 
queft, that apparently could have been accomplifhed 

without 
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without much difficulty. Had it taken place, there would 

have been an end of that constitution, in its infancy, 
which we are now guarding with fuck zeal, againjl the gal- » 

LIC DISCIPLES of MARAUDING dlld MURDERING PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 
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CIIAP. X. 

• / 

» 

SECOND ATTEMPT OF LEWIS XIV, TO 
INVADE ENGLAND, 


T X 7 HILE King William, in fpring 1692, w*s employed 
* * on the Continent, in fettling the warlike operations 
of the grand confederacy againft France, Lewis XIV. refolv- 
ed again to attempt the Invafion of England in his abfence ; 
and Teemed heartily engaged in the intereft of James, whole 
emiffaries, in Britain, began to exert themfelves with un- 
common a&ivity, in preparing their abettors, by a prepara- 
tion of meafures that would render fu9h invafion fuccefsful. 

The Queen difplayed, at this crifis, her ufual vigU 
lance, care, and fpirit. She called. out the Militia: She gave 
firidfc orders for the fpeedy equipping and failing of the 
fleet: She fent over to Holland for three regiments of foot, 
which, with fome troops regaining in the kingdom, formed 
a ft long camp near Portfmouth : She publilhed a Proclama- 
tion, to fecure the kingdom from the dangers of infur- 
re&ion, commanding all papifts to depart from the metro- 
polis, and not to remain within ten miles of it: She caufed 
diligent fearch to be made after feveral difaffe&ed perfons, 
and committed fome to the Tower, others to Newgate ; and 
upon fome concealing themfelves, (he iflued a proclamation 
to difcover and apprehend certain noblemen, gentlemen 
and others : §he fuddenly affembled parliament “ for the 

fafety 
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9t fafety of the kingdom, at a moment when the nation was 
“ threatened with a powerful invafion from abroad.* ’ 

% 

She ordered likewife the militia of Weftminfter, con- 
lifting of two regiments of foot, of one thousand five 
hundred men each, and a troop of horle, to appear m 
Hyde Park, at a fixed day, under the command of the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Earl of Bedford. She ordered the trained 
bands of the City of London, alfo, containing fix regiments, 
under the command of the Lord Mayor and their le- 
fpettive colonels, to repair to the fame place, the day fol- 
lowing. Thefe alone amounted to about ten thousand 
men. Her Majefty, on both days, went in perfon to re- 
view them, and exprelfed herfelf extremely well fatisfied 
with their appearance and discipline ; and the great zeal 
and promptitude which they diiplayed, for the fervice of 
their country. Indeed (he adopted every meafure, with tho 
Utmoft vigour and wifdom, that might contribute to put the 
whole nation in a proper pofture of defence. 

i 

Lewis, in the mean time, had acquainted the difaffe&ed, 
with whom a clofe correlpondence was kept up, that the 
proje&ed invafion would take place on the coaft ofSuflex. 
So much precaution had been taken in France, to carry on 
the necelfary preparations, that every thing was ready for 
executing the delign, before it was fo much as fufpe&ed in 
England. The land forces confifted of fourteen battalions 
ofEnghfti and Irifh, and nine thousand French, fo that in 
all there could not be lels than twenty thousand men. 
Thirty or forty thousand more, if neceflary, was pro- 

mifed by the French king. A fleet of three hundred 

• 

tranfports was collected, and well provided with every 
thing neceflary for the invafion. The troops were ready to 
embark, and only waited the arrival of Count d’Etrees, the 
gdmiral, with a fquadron of twelve men of war,, appointed 

to 
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to efcort the tranlports ; while Admiral Tourville, the com- 
mander in chief, cmifed in the Channel with the grand fleet, 
to cover the invafion. 

i 

The plan of James was, to march from Suflex, at the 
head of the above troops, and pujh on direElly for the ca- 
pital. They were to bring over only a fmall number of 
horfes, as the difaff eclcd had undertaken to fupply them with 
plenty on landing . The French king, at the fame time, 
was to march a large army into Flanders ; and he feemed to 
, imagine that the lcheme was fo well laid, that it was im- 
poflible to mifearry. Indeed he publicly laid, before he 
fet out, that he was going to put a Ipeedy end to the war. 

Although the queen had (hewn great alacrity, as to 
putting the kingdom in a (late of defence, her adminiftration 
were veiy deficient in procuring intelligence. So little 
care had been taken in that eflential matter, that if the winds 
had favoured the invaders, they themfelves would have 
been the firft to have brought over the circumftantial news 
of their defign. A few days before they calculated that 
they fliould be on the Englifli coaft, they difpatched fome 
of their agents to this country, in order to give private in- 
• formation to their treafonable abettors. But there luckily- 
happened, for a whole month fucceflively, fuch ftorms and 
contrary winds, that it was not poflible for them to fail out 
of port ; nor could dE (trees come round from Toulon fo 
fbon as was expected with his fquadron. 

Thfsf. (forms and winds, fortunate for England, were 
perhaps the means, more than the aftion that happened af- 
terwards, off La Hogue, that preferved the glorious Confti- 
tution of 1688, to the prefent, and we trufi: to future, gener- 
ations. For in the interval of a month, the plot of the in- 
vafion became to be every day more unfolded, not only by 

fome 
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fome of the fuppofed zealots, who difclofed it to govern- 
ment, but by many other certain proofs ; fo that in the be- 
ginning of May, about forty fail of the Englifh fleet were 
on the coaft of Normandy, endeavouring to deftroy the 
French tranfports. # » 

When the queen had received clear accounts of the 
plan of the invafion, bcfides her great preparations made at 
land, fhe ordered Admiral Ruflel to haflcn out to fea im- 
mediately. Lewis, on the other hand, ordered the French 
admiral, Tourville, to attack the Englifh, before they 
were joined by the Dutch fleet ; and without even waiting 
for the Toulon fquadron : And, in cafe of defeating RufTel, 

James was ready to embark at La Hogue, with his invad- 
ing army. 

« / * 

The Englifh admiral failed on the nthof May, from 
Rye to St. Helen's, where he was joined by two more 
Englifh fquadrons ; and foon afterwards, by the whole 
Dutch fleet. The combined fleets fet fail on the 1 8th of 
May, conflfling of 99 fhips of the line, befcdes frigates 
and fire fhips. About three o’clock the following morn- 
ing, they difeovered the French, under the Count de 
Tourville, and threw out the fignal of battle. This was 
effetted about eight o’clock, in good order ; the Dutch in 
the van, the blue divifion in the rear, and the red in tjie 
center. The French did not exceed 63 fhips of the line ; 
and, as they were to windward, Tourville might have 
avoided an engagement ; but he had received a pofitive 
order to fight, on the fuppofition, that the Dutch and 
Englifh fleets had not joined. The French king, indeed, 
was apprifed of their jun&ion, before they were deferied 
by his admiral, to whom he difpatched a countermanding 
order, by two fcvcral veflels ; but, one of them was cap- 
tured by the Englifh, and the other did not arrive till the 
day after the engagement,. 

' Tourville. 
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TorRviLLE, therefore, in obedience to the firft mandate* 
bore down along-fide of Ru (Tel's own fhip, which he en«* 

4 

gaged at a very fmall diftance. He fought with great fury 
till one o'clock, when his rigging and fails being confiderably 
damaged, his (hip, the Riling Sun, that carried one hundred 
and four cannon, was towed out of the line, in great dis- 
order. Neverthelefs, the engagement continued till three, 
when the fleets were parted by a thick fog. 

When this abated, the enemy were defcried flying to 
the northward ; and Ruflel made the fignal for chafing. 
Part of the blue Squadron came up with the enemy, about 
eight in the evening, and engaged them half an hour; dur- 
ing which. Admiral Carter was mortally wounded. Find- 
ing himfelf dying, he exhorted his captain to fight as long 
as the Ship could fwim ; and expired with great compofure. 
At length, the French bore away for Conquet Road, having 
loft four fhips in this day's a6tion. 

Next day, about eight in the morning, they were difi- 
covered, crowding away to the weft ward, and the combined 
fleets chafed with all the fail they could carry, until Rufi- 
fel's fore-top-maft came by the board. Though he was re- 
tarded by this accident, they ftill continued the purfuit, and 
he anchored near cape La Hogue. % 

i 

On the twenty-fecond of the month, about feven in the 
morning, part of the French fleet was perceived near the 
Race of Alderney ; fome at anchor, and fome driven to 
the eaftward, with the tide of flood. He, and the fhips • 
neareft him, immediately flipped their cables, and chaced.* 
The Rifing Sun having loft her mafts, ran afhore near 
Cherbourg, where fhe was burnt by Sir Ralph DeiavaJ, 
together with the Admirable, another firft-rate, and the 
Conquerant of eighty guns. 

Eighteen 
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Eighteen other fhips of their fleet, ran into La ftogue 
where they were attacked by Sir George Rooke, who de- 
ftroyed them, and a great number of tranfports, loaded with 
ammunition, in the midft of a terrible fire from the enemy, 
and in fight of the Irifh camp* 

\ 

Sir John Afhby, with his own fqiiadron, and fome 
Dutch fhips, purfued the l eft of the French fleet, which ef- 
caped through the Race of Alderney, by fuch a dangerous 
pafTage, as the Englifh could not attempt, without expofing 

their fhips to the moft imminent danger. 

/ , 
t 

l 

This was a very mortifying defeat to the French king, 
who had been fo long flattered with an uninterrupted feries 
of victories, and reduced James to the lowed ebb of defpon- 
dence, as it fruftrated the whole fcheme of his embarkation, 
and overwhelmed his friends, in England, with grief and 
defpair. 

, Russel a6ted in the whole of this expedition, with the ge- 
nuine fpirit of a Britifh Admiral. He plyed from the Nore to 
the Downs with a very fcanty wind through the dangerous 
fands, contrary to the advice of all his pilots ; and, by this 
bold paflage, effe&ed a junction of the different fquadrons, 
which otherwife the French would have attacked fingly, 
and perhaps defeated. He behaved with great gallantry 
during the engagement ; he deftroyed about fifteen of the 
enemy’s capital fhips. In a word, he obtained fuch adecifive 
viftory, that during the remaining part of the war, the 
French would not hazard another battle by fea, with the 
Englifh. 

The queen was fo well pleafed with the vi&ory, that 
fhc ordered 30,000!. to be diftributed among the failors ; 
medals to be ftruck in honour of the battle ; and the bodies 

3 of 
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of Admiral Caiter and Captain Hafiings, who had been 
killed in the fight, to be interred with great funeral pomp. 

Previous to each of the engagements off Beachy Head , 
in 1690, and at La Hogue, in 1692, it appears that the 
Englifh were equally remifs for want of intelligence. In 
other refpedls, the advantages and cl i fad vantages of both 
' were fomewhat fimilar. Torrington fought the French with 
a much inferior force againfl the opinion of himfelf and of- 
ficers, by command of the queen, and was vanquifhed. 
Tourville engaged Ruflel, with nearly the fame difad- . 
vantages, two years thereafter, as Torrington had before 
fought him ; and againfl the opinion of his officers, owing 
to the commands, too, of his Sovereign, and was -like wife 
beaten. The Plymouth divifion could not join Torrington, 
aior the Toulon divifion join Tourville in time, owing ta 
•contrary winds. But then it muft be confeffed, that in the 
firft engagement, as in the laft, Tourville brought his whole 
force into action ; whereas, in Rufiel’s engagement with 
- that Admiral, the combined fleets of England and Holland 
were not half of them in the engagement. Another inci- 
dent is remarkable ; and it has been very often the flan- 
derous and malevolent drawback upon many great victories, 
particularly at fea ; namely, that viojl commanders could have 
-done more than they accomplijhcd . Tourville, after his defeat 
of Torrington, was blamed by the Jacobites, for not making 
the moft of his victory. ' So it happened, to Admiral Ruflel; 
So it happened^ on the decifive 12 th of April to the gal- 
lant Rodney. So it happened lately , in the affair of Toulon , 
to the brave and JkUful Lord Hood . Therefore every great 
man muft occafionally expedt that the tongue of- envious 
calumny will mix this bale alloj' with his merit ; and un- 
-tlervalue his fiiperior genius, and his diftinguiflied ability, 
when crowned by ggod fortune. 

• \ • 

. « ... This 
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This great and decifive aftion off La Hogue, gave fuch a 


mortal blow to the navy of France, in the last century, 
as the late destruction of their shipping in the harbour of 
toulon has done in the present ; the ejfcSls of zohirh , infbite 
of all their misrepresentations and their boastings, will 
befeverely felt by the French for A century hereafter; 
whatever government may take place in that distracted 
and restless country , hitherto always inimical to the 
liberties and the repose of Europe, 
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CHAP* XI* 

0 

THIRD ATTEMPT AT INVASION, BY 
LEWIS XIV.*'' 

• » 
* * « 


TT THEN the French monarch endeavoured, by a third 
* * attempt, to invade England, early in the fpring, 
in 1708$ and place the doubtful fon of James upon the 
throne of thefe kingdoms, his navy was much diminifhed, 

and had loft all its former terrors. The battle of La 

* 

Hogue had deftroyed its great and dangerous power. Ever * 
fince that fortunate event, and the affair at Vigo, in 1702, 
where eight fail of the line, two of 62, two of 60, two of 
56, and two of 46 guns, befides frigates and galleons, 
were burnt or taken, belonging to France ; inftead of fee- 
ing its navy riding on our coafts, we fent every year a 
powerful fleet to infult theirs ; fupcrior to them, not only 
in the ocean, but in the Mediterranean. We had efta- 
blifhed our reputation, in the reign of Queen Anne, fo 
effeftually, as the firft maritime power, that we feel, even 
at this day, the happy effects of that fame which we then 
acquired. 

Lewis was fo exafperated at our attack upon Toulon, 
the year preceding, which we would have certainly car- 
ried, had it not been for the tardinefs of the Duke of 
Savoy, that he meant to retaliate, by another invafion in 
favour of the Pretender. Had the blow at Toulon been 
. ftruck, 

1 * 
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ftruck, the maritime power of France would have K*» rn 
totally extinguished ; as there were then in that harbour, 
a fleet of 26 fail of the line, 1 1 fhips of 62 and 60 guns, 
and nine of between 58 and 50 guns, befides many floaalier 
veflels. But although the Englifh did not capture that 
important place, they deftroyed one fliip of 90 guns, cnc 
of 86, one of 82, one of 70, two of 60, and one ot 
guns ; hefides damaging a great number of others, blowing 
up feveral magazines, deftroying 160 houfes, and the allies 
committing great devaftations in Provence. 

■ 

• 

The union, too, had been recently made between the 
two kingdoms, and the French king expefted that a pow- 
erful fa&ion would be raifed in Scotland, in favour of his 
puppet the Pretender, owing to the inconfiderate diflatif- 
fa&ion of the Scotch at that event* 

The true feheme of Lewis, by this invafion, or rather 
defeent, as his fleet, on the expedition, confifted but of 
eight men of war, was to create a commotion in England, 
and a rebellion in Scotland ; that, by means of trials and 
executions, Queen Anne and her miniftry might be fuffi- 
ciently embarrafled at home, and have the lefs leifure to 
profecute their warlike views abroad. And, from thefe 
motives, he ordered his minifters, in all foreign courts, to 
talk in very magnificent terms, of the fuccours he gave to 
the King of England, as he thought fit to call the Prc- 
tender ; that, on the rebound, they might make the louder 
noife in Britain, and induce us to believe our danger the 
greater, and more inevitable. , 

The politics of the French monarch, in this refpe&, 
had their effc6t; for, on General Cadogan’s lending over 
an exprefs, difclofi-ng the whole defign, the queen, by 
Mr. Secretary Boyle, acquainted the Houfe of Commons 
with this new projeft of invafion, and received a very 

loyal 
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loyal addrefs from them, as \\ ell as from the Lords ; but 
the apprehcnfions expreffed in England, had fuch an effe£fc 
upon the monied intereft, that it occafioned a prodigious 
run upon the Bank^ and very much difturbed our foreign 
remittances. 

- $ * * 

/ 

This run upon the Bank, fo much alarmed the Exche- 
quer, that all ways and means poflible were concerted, to 
put an immediate ftop to it ; in order to which, the Lord 
High Treafurer not only allowed fix, inftead of three per 
cent, for all the money circulating by their bills, but alfo 
fupplied them with large fums of money, out of his own 
private fortune. This example being followed by the 

Dukes of Marlborough, Newcaftle, Somerfet, and other 

• • 

noblemen, with the calling in of 20 per cent, upon their 
capital, the panic was difpelled, and credit regained its 
wonted confidence much fooner than it could have been 
£xpetted. ’ ; 

* 

The house of commons came to a very proper andyh- 
lutary resolution, That whoever designedly tndta - 
“ voured to destroy or lessen the public CREDnr, efpecially 
<c at a time when the kingdom was threatened with a n 
* 6 INVASION, was GUILTY of, a HIGH CRIME and MISDE- 

ff meanour, and was an enemy to her majesty and her 

** KINGDOMS. 

Let the monied interest, In like cafes, never ;he 
alarmed, and ruin themfelves by their timidity. In the 
crifis of the mod formidable and defperate invafion that 
imbecility and tremor can imagine, the ftock-holders, for 
their own fafety, ought to remain firm and tranquil. 

If they endeavour, then, by great runs on their bankers , - 

and every other method that Jear can fnggejl^ to realize 
Their securities, they will inevitably bring rum on them - 
/elves. In fuch a moment, it fhould be their chief bufinefs 

to 
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to place all their confidence in government, and lend 
'every pojfible aid to Jlrengthen its arm . As well might wc 
expett, by flight in the face of the enemy, on the eve of 
battle, to fccurc ourfelves and kindred from his devafi- 
ation, as by drawing out our monied property, even in an 
a&ual invafion, to obtain it for our lafting benefit. 

The truth is, although there be money enough, in the 
day of confidence, to anfwer every poflible demand ; yet, 

could that confidence be once withdrawn, which the good 

% 

fenfe of the nation never can permit, as there is not, nor 
ever was, nor ever will be, money fufficient to pay off 
all the public creditors at once, a national bankruptcy 
would take place ; the monied people would be ruined ; 
and, if the foe had then made good a landing, the whole 
kingdom would be thrown into an irrecoverable convul- 
fion. 

But, as the rcfources of this country are immenfe ; by 
our having a Jirm reliance on government, in the day of 
danger, and giving every fupport to public credit , at fuch a 
moment , zoe would discomfit the enemy , however mighty , 
protett our property, preferve our liberty, and fave our 
envied and unparalleled constitution, from the mercilefs . 
dagger of gallic assassination. 

Our public fecurities, and all kinds of property, fell 
furprizingly in value, by the arts of the French, and the 
traitors at home , on this rumoured invafion in 1708 ; and 
the kingdom was on the brink of general confufion, if the 
panic had not happily very quickly fubfided. 

Besides the exertions of the above fpirited noblemen, 
and the Refolution of the Houfe of Commons, the nation 
was much indebted, for its fpeedy and tranquil recovery, 

- 1 « 
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to the alacrity of the Adtniralty, who fitted out a fleet of 
twenty-four men of war, with remarkable diligence. 

Lewis began to make preparations for this expedition 
at Dunkirk, where a fquadron of eight {hips was affem- 
bled, under the command of the Chevalier de Fourbin; 
and a body of about twelve battalions, of land forces, were 
embarked with Monfieur de Gace. 

\ • 

The Pretender was furnifhed with fervices of gold and 

filver plate, fumptuous tents, rich clothes for his life 
guards, fplendid liveries, and all forts of neceflaries, even 
toprofufion. The French king, at parting, prefented him 
with a fword, (budded with valuable diamonds, and re- 
peated what he had formerly faid to James, in like cafes, 
“ I hope I {hall never fee you again.” The Pope con- 
tributed to the expence of this expedition, and accommo- 
dated him with various religious mottos, which were 
wrought bpon his colours and ftandards. 

The Queen and the Parliament, mean while, adopted the 
mod vigourous meafures. Among other fteps, they fidpen- 
ded the Habeas Corpus a6t for fome months* with refpe<5t 
to perfons apprehended by the government, on fufpicion of 
treafonable pra&ices ; while ten battalions of the Britifh 
forces were brdered from the Netherlands. The Pretender 
and his adherents, were proclaimed traitors and rebels ; and 
the Knglifli fleet, under Sir George Byng, failed from Deal, 
towards Dunkirk. The French, imagining that our fleets 
were abroad, and Britain unprovided with (hips of war, were 
amazed and confounded when fuch a powerful fquadron 
appeared off Mardyke. A flop was immediately put to the 
embarkation of their troops. Frequent exprefies were 
difpatched to Paris. .The French Admiral rep relented to 
his matter, the little probability of fucceeding iji this enter- 
prise. 
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prize, and the danger that would attend the attempt* But 

he received pofitive orders to proceed. , 

/ 

The Britifh fleet being forced, on the fourteenth of 
March, from their Ration, by fevere weather, the French 
fquadron failed on the feventeenth, from the Road of Dun- 
kirk; but the wind (hitting, it anchored in Newport Pits, 
till the nineteenth, in the evening, when they fet fail again, 
with a fair breeze, fleering their courfe for Scotland. Sir 
George Byng, having received advice of their departure, 
from an O fiend veflel, lent out for that pucpofe, by Major 
General Cadogan, gave chace to the, enemy ; after having 
detached a fquadron, under Admiral Baker, to convoy the 
troops that were embarked at Oflend for England. 

The queen, in confequence of this, went to the houfe 
of Peers, where, -in a fpeecli to both houles, Ihe told them 
the French fleet had failed; that Sir George Byng was in 
purfuit of them ; and that ten battalions of her troops were 
expedted every day in England. This intimation was fol- 
lowed by two very warm addrefles from the Lords and 
Commons, in which they repeated their affurances, of de- 
fending her againfl all her enemies ; exhorted her to perfe- 
vere in fupporting the common caufe; notwithflanding this 
petty attempt to difturb her dominions ; and levelled fome 
fevere infinuations againfl thofe who endeavoured to fo- 
ment jealoufies, between her majefly and her mofl faithful 
fervants, 

Addresses, on the fame occafion, were fent up from 
different parts of the kingdom ; fo that the queen feemed 
to look with contempt on the defigns of the enemy. 
Several regiments of foot, with fome fquadrons of cavalry, 
began their march from Scotland *, while the Earl of Leven, 
commander in chief of the forces in that country, and 
governor of the Caflle of Edinburgh, haftened thither to 

T put ' 
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put that fortrcfs in a pofture of defence, and to .make the 
proper difpofitions to oppofe the Pretender, at his landing. 

But the vigilance of Sir George Byng, rendered all 
thefe precautions unneceffary. He failed dire&ly to the 
Frith of Edinburgh, where he arrived almoft as foon as 
the enemy, who immediately took the advantage of a land- 
breeze, and bore away with all the fail they could carry. 
The Englifh admiral gave chace ; and the Salifbury, one 
of their fhips, was boarded and taken. At night, Mon- 
fieur de Fourbin altered his courfe ; fo that, next day, 
they were out of reach of the* Englifh fquadron. 

i 

The Pretender defired they would proceed to the north- 
ward, and land him at Invernefs ; and Fourbin feemed 
willing to grant this requeft ; but, the wind changing, and 
blowing in their teeth with great violence, he reprefented 
the danger of attempting to profecute the voyage ; and, 
with his confent, and that of his general, after having been 
tolfed about a whole month, in very tempeftuous weather, 
they returned to Dunkirk. 

The intended invafion was thus totally defeated, with'- 
out having the leaft bad effetts on our affairs, if we except 
a temporary fhock upon the public mind ; but which only 
united us the more, in favour of the admirable fyjlcm of 

GOVERNMENT, ESTABLISHED at THE REVOLUTION; and 

confirmed the antipathy of the nation againjl France, 
as to any future interference regarding the con* 
STITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN. 
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CHAP. XII. 


OF THE THREATENED INVASION FROM 
FRANCE, IN I7I5; FROM SWEDEN, IN 


OF THE ATTEMPT IN I7I5. 

* * § / 

PIE illuftrious house of hanover, had fcarcely afcend- 


cd the throne, as guardians of the liberties 0/ Bri- 
tain, than a rebellion, in favour of 'the Pretender, broke 
out in Scotland, in 1715, but was' fpeedily cruliied, without 
much bloodflied. The Pretender did not arrive there till 
after the decifive battle of Sheriff-Muir, in a fmall and 
fohtary veffel, from Dunkirk, that had formerly been a 
privateer of eight guns, without any foreign aid whatever 
accompanying him ; and was foon after obliged to return to 
France. It is unneceffary to record this expedition circum- 
ftantiallv, as it cannot properly be deemed an invafion, ac- 
cording to the plan of our hiftory ; although it for a moment 
confiderably alarmed the country. 


1717; FROM SPAIN, IN 1718; AND 
OF A CONSPIRACY TO PROMOTE 


AN INSURRECTION, AND 


INVASION, IN I722. 
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George I. who was endowed by nature with an exten* 
five genius, fcultivated by an excellent education, and great 
experience ; long known and e (teemed by the Englifh nation, 
for his valour and good conduct; adopted every meafure to 
render the rebellion abortive. 

The parliament and the great body of the people difplayed 
their loyalty and zeal, too, upon this occafion, in an efte&ual 
manner. An a<5t was palled, impowering the king to fecure all 
suspected persons, and to fufpend the habeas corpus acl 
in that moment of peril. A reward of ioo,oool. was offered 
for the Pretender, dead or alive. Sir George Byng was or- 
dered to take the command of the fleet. Portfmouth was 
/ 

put into a date of defence. The guards w r ere encamped in 
Hyde Park. Thirteen regiments of dragoons, and eight of 
infantry, were ordered to be raifed. The trained bands were 
kept in readinefs to fupprefs tumults ; and the vigilance of 

government, aided by the great exertions of the Duke of 

. / 

Argyle, foon defeated this faint attempt, to deftroy the 
constitution, as eftablilhed at the revolution. 


\ 

or THE ATTEMPT OF SWEDEN, IN 1717. 

No fooner was this rebellion extinguifhed, than the 
plan of an invafion, of a ferious nature, was providentially 
detected. Charles XII. of Sweden, enraged at the Eng- 
lifh monarch, for purchafing the Duchies of Bremen and 
Verden, and which he would by no means relinquifh, 
breathed nothing but revenge. He formed a defign, in 
conjun&ion with the Pretender, of invading Britain 5 and 

to 
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to fet afidc the Houfe of Hanover, by placing him on that 
throne. The minifters of Sweden, refident at London, 
Paris, and the Hague, maintained a correfpondence with 
the difaffedled fubjctts of Great Britain. With a view to 
avert this danger, or to prepare againft it, the king went 
to the Continent ; and in a few days after his return to 
London, he ordered the Swedifh minifler, Count Gyllcn- 
berg, to be feized, and his papers fecured. This was 
effe&ually performed, by General Wade and Colonel 
Blakeney. Two gentlemen were alfo apprehended, on 
fufpicion of being in confederacy with the ambaffador. 

Baron Gortz, the Swedifh refident in Holland, was, 
about the fame time, feized with his papers, by order of 
the States, through the influence of the king. The Baron 
owned, that he had proje&ed the invafion ; and that he 
had provided arms for 10,000 men, and other neccflaries. 
By their papers, which were laid before parliament, it 
appeared, that a defign was formed to dethrone his ma- 
jefty ; and which was conduced in fuch an artful manner, 
that had it not been owing to his own vigilance, wifdom, 
and fpirit, there was great probability of its having been 
attended with fuccefs. 

• 

Like Chauvelin, Count Gyllenberg defeended to the 
mcaneft arts. Pamphlets, through his means , were pub~ 
lifhed, to foment and increase discontent divi- 
sion. He himfelf wrote feditious ejfays , in the papers of that 
day. The tranquility enjoyed in Britain , was to be the occa - 
[ion of requiring and obtaining the reduction of the 
national, and the dismission of the foreign forces. 
Every trick that has been played certain persons, in a 
high sphere, for theft la jl two years , to excite sed ition 
and tumult, was then pr att fed , and not without fuccefs. 

While 
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While thefe fchemes were operating in Britain, fhips, 
purchafed at different places, were to aflemble, in March, 
at Gottenburgh, when the eaft winds ufually blow ; on 
board of which, 8000 foot, and 4000 horfe were to em- 
bark, with artillery, armsj and ammunition, for 15,000 
men. 

/ 

The King of Sweden having fent full power to liis 
ambafiadors, which were fhewn to the leaders of the 
fedition, this removed all uneafinefs and rrrefolution. Money 
was given. Views were explained. . Means of fubiifting 
the foreign troops were fettled. A perfon, who was per- 
fectly well acquainted with the coafts, where it was fixed 
that the troops fhould land, was engaged. Ships of war 
were provided, from 60 to 70 guns. Merchant ve/Tels, 
that were to carry corn to Gottenburgh, were to ferve as 
tranfports. The plan was artfully laid, and the execution 
deemed infallible, if the country coukd be perfuaded by the 
traiterous attempts at home to reduce the army, and fend the 
foreign auxiliaries that were then here, belonging to 

Holland, out of the kingdom. 

% 

Twelve thousand chofen Swedes , landing with fuch a 
quantity of fpare arms for the ufe of the feditious that 
would be ready to join them ; aided by the powerful engine 
of an abandoned prefs, corrupting, mifleading, and dif- 
troying the virtuous energy of the public mind; a powerful 
army would have been quickly formed in England. The 
Scotch, thofe violent and heediefs dupes of ielfifli leaders, 
in moft ages, would have all been in arms. The torrent 
would have rapidly increafed without ceafing ; a battle 

would have taken place, and the admirable fabrick of 1688, 

\ 

probably been laid low in one vaft ruin. 

But the penetration and the measures of the ring, 
faved the country ; and the formidable Swedifli monarch was 

foon 
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foon after flain. Every friend to the Conflitution extolled 
the king’s wifdom and his conduCt. It was a pleafing re- 
flection to the Englifh nation, when they beheld the chief 
of a family defined to fecure their religious and civil li - 
berties , giving fuch early proofs of his capacity [met 
the commencement of his reign ; to preserve their rights with 
fuch fpirit , and his throne with fuch policy and frmnefs , 


OF THE ATTEMPT OF SPAIN, IN 1718. 

» 

On the death of Lewis XIV. his fucceffor, Lewis XV. 
being a minor, the regency devolved on the Duke of 
Orleans, This event made a wonderful alteration in the 
cabinets of St James’s and Verfailles. The Englifh monarch 
knew that the Duke refolved to afeend the throne of France, 
in cafe the young King, who was a fickly child, fhould die 
without iffue. As Philip King of Spain, the grandfon of 
Lewis XIV. had renounced all claim to the French crown, 
the Duke of Orleans was the prefumptive heir. But the king 
was not ignorant that Philip would powerfully conteft that 
fucceffion, notwith Handing his renunciation ; and that the 
Regent would be glad of any opportunity to ftrengthen his 
interefl by an alliance with the maritime powers of England 
and Holland. The King, through General Cadogan, founded 
the Duke on this fubjeCt, and found him eager to engage in 
fuch an alliance. A treaty between England, France and 
Holland was foon accomplifhed. The Pretender and all 
his adherents by that treaty, were to be driven out of 
France. Dunkirk was to be demoliflied. A mutual guarantee 
of all the places piofleffed by the contracting powers, of 
the Proteftant fucceffion on the throne of England, and of 

the 
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the Duke of Orleans, in cafe of the death of the King 
without ifTue, to the throne of France. A reciprocal aid 
of {hips and troops was to be furnifhed to that power which 
fhould be invaded from abroad, or difturbed at home. And 
the Regent bound himfelf to do “ whatever the King of 
44 Great Britain might judge necejfary to remove his fuj - 
44 picions,** 

Tiie Spanifh Monarch was much hurt at this alliance ; 
and from that moment he embraced every meafure that 
. could difconcert it. Being at war with the Emperor, he 
invaded andfubdued Sardinia ; and the next year, he reduced 
the greatefi: part of the ifland of Sicily. On this a qua • 
druple alliance was formed againft Spain, by the Emperor, 
and the three before-mentioned powers. 

The King of England, jealous of the great and increaf- 
ing navaj. power of Spain, that threatened the liberties of 
Italy, and the peace of Europe, fent out a powerful fqua- 
dron, to the Mediterranean, under the command of Sir 
George Byng. It confided of 20 fail of the line, and one 
of 50 guns. The Spaniards, whofe fleet amounted to 27 
fail, befides gallics, fire-fhips, bomb-veffels, and ftorc- 
fhips ; no fboner perceived Sir George near Medina, than 
they bore away, but formed thcmfelves in order of battle. 
Next morning the engagement began, when they were all 
burnt or taken, except three {hips of the line, and three 
frigates. 

1 

We cannot refift the impulfe of recording an anecdote 
of Captain Walton, who commanded the Canterbury in 
this expedition. Having been ordered, on the morning 
of the engagement, to give chace with fix {hips, to eight 
fhips of the enemy, who were fheering. off with all the 
gallics, fire-fhips, bomb-veffels, and ftore-faips; in a few 

. . davs 
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♦lays thereafter, Sir George received from him, the fol- 
lowing laconic epiftle: 


TAKEN. 

i of 6o 
guns — 
i of 54— 
1 of 40— 
1 of 24 — 
1 ftore- 
Ihip, and 
1 bomb- 
vcffel. 


J 


Sir, 

We have taken and deflroy - 
ed all the Spanijh Jhips and veffels 
which were upon the coaft ; the 
number as per margin . 

I am, 

G. WALTON . 

Canterbury , off Syracufe, 

Augujh 16th , 1718. 


*< 


BURNT. 

1 of 54 
guns — 

1 of 40 — 
1 of 30 — 
1 fire- 
fhip, and 
1 bomb- 
veffel. 




This will be a perpetual model to all vi< 5 torious officers, 
for its brevity , for its perfpicuity , and for its modejly . 

The King of Spain was fo enraged at the lots of his fleet, 
that he immediately meditated revenge. Cardinal Alberoni, 
his minifter, formed a plan to feize and put an end to the 
power of the Regent, which was fruftrated by the Englifli 
monarch, from his fuperior intelligence, in giving him no- 
tice of his danger. The Regent, in return for that favour, 
acquainted the king with fome hints of a fcheme of the Spa- 
nifh minifter, to invade great Britain. 

Conferences had been frequently held, between the. 
Cardinal and the exiled Duke of Ormond ; who, at this 
time, refided in Spain. It was agreed to give the Pretender 
an invitation to Madrid, and put him at the head of a large 
body of auxiliary forces, which his catholic majefty propo- 
fed to lend him, in order to aflert, with fuccefs, his pre- 
tenfions to the throne of Britain. He accordingly quitted the 
dominions of the Pope, where he had taken refuge fince 
his expulfion from France, and was received by the cha- 
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grined Philip, with great marks of triendfhip ; who, for* 
his own purpofes, entertained him with all the rank and 
the marks of refpeft due to the King of England. 

i 

Tiie fquadron that had been for fome time fitting out for 
this expedition, failed for England, upon the Pretender 1 s ar- 
rival at Madrid. It confjlcd of ten men of war, and trans- 
port^ on hoard of which were six thousand regular troops , 
c/uefy I rijh, with arms for ten or twelve thousand men. 

! 

Some forces were ordered to the north, and the weft cf 
England, when the rumour of the invafion increafed. Re- 
wards were offered for feizing thfe Duke of Ormond, and the 
reft of his followers. The naval armament, againft Spain, 
was prepared with great affiduity. And, upon the repeated 
adviees of the Regent of France, the king came to the Houfe 
of Peers, and acquainted the parliament with the intentions 
of the Spanifh monarch. 

Both houses affured him of their support. The com- 
mons dcftred him to augment his forces by sea and land, 

IN SUCH A MANNER AS HE SHOULD THINK FIT, and promifin g 
to make good any increafe of expence which might occur on that 
account. 

With thefe affurances, the King had the fatisfa&ion to 
fee his allies exert their zeal in his defence. The States 
General tent aver 2000 men. The Governor of the Auf- 
trian Netherlands fent fix battalions of Imperial! fts. 'The 
Regent of France offered twenty battalions, but it was not 
thought proper to accept them. 

These, and many more precautions of the King, and 
the Nation, were wife and proper ; but, as it happened, 
they proved needlefs. When the Spanifh fleet arrived as 
far as Cape jFinillere, with a fair wind, a violent ftorm 

arofc 
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arofe, that lafted two days and two nights. The fleet wa& 
entirely difperfed, and totally difabled from purfuing their 
courfe; and the Admiral’s fhip having loft all her malls, 
made for the coaft of Spain, as did the reft pf the fleet, 
except two frigates that arrived in Scotland with a few 
hundred Spamfh troops, who afterwards furrendered them* 
felves as prifoners of war. Thus terminated Cardinal 
Alberoni's, invafion of Great Britain, 


OF THE CONSPIRACY, IN 1722, TO PROMOTE 
INSURRECTION AND INVASION. 

The means taken by the executive power, to defeat 
the confpiracy in 1722, having been lately adopted, in a 
great degree, by government; and Mr. Fox having denied 
that any precedents could be adduced for a committee of 
secrecy, in like cafes, the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
ferred him to that confpiracy ; and added, that he could cite 
a variety of other precedents to prove that fuch committees 
had often been formed by parliament, previous to that 
period. 

« « 

A secret committee was held, in 1679, to inveftigate 
the Popifh plot. Another in 1715, for examining the pa^ 
pers relating to the peace of Utrecht. . A third, in 1721, for 
enquiring into the South Sea affair. And a fourth, in 172 2, 
for invefligating the following confpiracy : 

• • I * * 

In the beginning of May, that year, the king received 
information from his fteady friend, the Regent of France, 
that another plot was formed again ft his crown, and the 

U 2 liberties 
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liberties of his people. The plan of the confpirators, was, to 
feize the commander in chief and THE tower. After* 
wdrds to poffefs themfelves of the bank of England, the 
exchequer, and all other places where the public money 
was lodged . And then to Jeize on the facred perf on of ms ma- 
jesty, and that of the prince of wales; bring over the 
Pretender , and overturn the constitution. 

9 

Their mode to effect this, was by procuring a regular 
body of foreign troops to invade Britain, during the 
conftitutional hilarity and divifion of fentiment accompany- ^ 
ing the general election, which happened in March. But 
being difappointed in this expectation, it was refblved, that 
when the .King went to Hanover that fummer, which he 
intended, they were to attempt it, by the help of fuch officers 
a id foldiers as could pafs into England , unobferved , from 
abroad , under the command of the Duke of Ormond ; who 
was to have landed in the river with a great quantity of arms , 
provided in Spain ; and, the Tower being feized , it was ts 
become their arfenaL 

* 

Disappointed alfo in this defign, by the King receiving* 
intelligence of the confpiracy ; delaying his journey ; 
forming immediately a camp in Hyde Park ; ordering all 
military officers to join their regiments ; fending for troops 
'from Ireland; defiring the guarantee troops from the 
State* General ; fending to the Regent to be prepared with 
a force in cafe cf necefiity ; feizing a number of fufpedted 
persons in Scotland ; acquainting the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don of the plot; that city and many other cities and towns 
pouring in loyal addreffes ; the confpirators, notwithftanding 
all thefe formidable preparations, would not relinguifh, but 
defer their enterprize till the breaking up of the camps. 

During that interval, they were labouring by their 
agents and emiffaries, with alL the effrontery and cunning 

of 
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of modern jacobins, to poifon the minds of the people ; to 
corrupt and feduct the officers and soldiers of the army : 
and they depended fo much on the exciting a general de- 
fection and revolt by the following winter, as to entertain 
fanguine hopes of effecting their horrid purpofe, although 
they fhould receive no afliftance from abroad, but which 
they (till fondly expeCted. 

What emboldened the difaffeCted in England was, that 
although the outline of the plot was known in May, none 
of them were taken into cuitody, until the latter end of 
fummer, when many were feized. 

• • • 

% 

But the reafon of this was, government having adopted 
every flep for the fecurity of the country againft all bidden 
attempts, they were induced from motives of policy to 
defer feizing any perfons until the long vacation, as the 
confpirators would otherwife have received the benefit 
of the Habeas Corpus aft ; and thus, by their liberation 
before the whole plot was lifted to the bottom, the falutary 
intentions of government would have been in a confiderable 
degree defeated. 9 •• 

* • 

The new parliament was affembled in October, when 
the King made a long and excellent fpeech, acquainting 
both houfes of the confpiracy. Among other admirable 
remarks in it, fo deferiptive of the patriotic actions 
of our PRESENT WORTHY SOVEREIGN; his GREAT ances- 
tor then faid : 

“ Had 7, Jinct my accession to the throne, ever at- 
<{ tempted any innovation in our established religion 
u — Had 7, in any one instance, invaded the liberty 
“ and property of my fubjeEls — I fiould lefs wonder at 
“ any endeavours to alienate the a ffe ttiens of viy people, and 

“ DRAW 
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i: DRAW THEM INTO MEASURES THAT CAN END IN NOTHING 

» • , 

< ( BUT THEIR OWN DESTRUCTION.** 

We cannot help quoting part of the addrefs of the 
commons, to the King, on that occafion ; as it depi<5is 
certain persons, and their nefarious designs, in fuch a 
glaring point of view, that in beholding the political picture 
of that day, we cannot but perceive a very ftrong refem- 
Jt>lance to a hideous one of the prefent period. It was this : 

* i 

<6 We cannot exprefs too great an abhorrence of fuch 
u unnatural practices, nor too great an indignation againft 
<( thofe who would have made the capital oj this flourifhing 
? kingdom , a feene of blood and defolation . 

“ Wicked men ! whilfl they have the malice to revile you n 
* e government, and attempt to overturn it ; at the fame 

“ time, they have the insolence to depend upon the clemency 

/ 

of it for their security. 

(e While they are endeavouring to destroy all liber- 
ty, they are clamouring that a few of them are , for the 

PUBLIC SAFETY, CONFINED. 

• t 

<c While they are attempting to destroy all pro- 
lc perty, they are murmuring at the necessary taxes 
“ given to your majesty for the securety of it. And, 
“ whilfl they act againjl all law themselves, they trust 
<c and are confident that , even in their own cafes , the 
ft laws of the Realm will be the rule and meafure of your 
a aftions .** 

% 

■«» 

The parliament immediately proceeded to fufpend the 
Habeas Corpus a£t, for one year. This was violently 
oppoled by the diffajfcded , on a pretence that it en- 
dangered 
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daggered public liberty, becaufe it defeated their machi- 
nations. A secret committee, of the Houfe of Commons 
was cholen, with full power, to examine into the con- 
(piracy; and, after confining fome noblemen and gentlemen ; 
bani thing the Bifhop of Rochefter, and executing Layer, a 
lawyer; the Duke of Norfolk, Lord North and Grey, 
Lord Orrery, and the others irnpriloned upon that affair, 
were, through the clemency of his Majefty, pardoned and 
liberated ; and the whole Icheme of that attrocious plot was 
defeated. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

I 

OF THE PROJECTED INVASION, IN 1743* 

BY FRANCE. 


T> RITAIN had been free from all menaces of invafion 

or alarming infurre&ion for twenty-one years, when? 

by the violence of parliamentry difputes, by the loud clamours 

• \ 

of many , and heightened by the treacherous in- 
trigues of the disaffected, the miniflry of France 
were perfuaded that the nation was ripe for a revolt. 

This belief was chcriflied and corroborated by thcaller- 
tions of their indefatigable emilfaries, in different parts of 
the three kingdoms. Theft were men of Jlrong prejudices, 
and warm imaginations , who faw things through the medium 
cf di [content, fordid motives , violent pajjions , and the heat of 
party . They j poke rather from extravagant zeal to overturn 
the conjlitution, and introduce popery , flavery, and arbitrary 
power , THAT THEY AND THEIR FRIENDS MIGHT RULE; 

than from any fober conviElion that their plan could be ac - 
e omplifhed . 

They gave the court of Verfaillcs to underftand, that 
if the Pretender, whom they ftiled the Chevalier de St. 
George, or his cldeft fon, Charles Edward, then about 
23 years of age, fhould appear at the head of a French 
army in Great Britain, a revolution would inftantly fol- 
low in his favour. 
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ThIs intimation was agreeable to Cardinal dc Tencin, 

% 

Who had fucceeded the amiable, the politic, and the 
pacific Cardinal Fleury, as Prime Minifter of France. As 
for that warm friend of the Houfe of Hanover, the Duke 
of Orleans, the Regent, he had been dead twenty 'years. 

Tencin was of a violent temper. He had been recom- 
mended to the people by the Pretender, and was warmly 
attached to his intereft. His ambition was flattered with 
a profpeft of performing fervices to hfs benefa&or, and 
by that means to the Catholic faith. He forefaw that if 
even his aim fhould mifearry, an invafion of Great Britain 
would make a confiderable diverfion from the continent, 
by the withdrawing of our troops, and affift France* 
with which we were than engaged in hoftilities. It would 
befides embroil and embarras his Britannic Majefty, 
George II* who was the chief fupport of the Houfe of 
Auftria, and its allies. Tencin, aftuated by thefe motives, < 
concerted meafures with the Pretender at Rome, who 
being too much advanced in years to engage in fuch an 
expedition, agreed to delegate his pretenfions and his 
mock authority to his fon Charles. 

Count Saxe, one of the greatcfl generals of the age, 
was appointed by the French King to command the troops 
defigned for this expedition, which amounted to 15,000 
men. They began their march to Picardy, and a great • 
number of veffels were aflembled for their embarkation, at 
Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne. It was determined 
that they Jhould be landed in lent, under convoy of a 
strong squadron, equipped at brest, and commanded 
by Monfieur de Roquefeuille, an officer of experience 
and capacity. 

Matters being thus prepared, Charles departed from 
Rome about the end of December, incognito, in the 
difguife of a Spanifh courier, attended by one fervant 
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only, and furnifhed with the proper paffpOrts. He travel- 
led through Tufcany to Genoa, from whence he proceeded 
to Savona, where he embarked for Antibes ; and, pro- 
fecuting his journey to Paris, was indulged with a private - 
audience of the French King. He then fet out, (till 
concealing his identity, for the coaft of Picardy, 

« 

M. de Roquefeuille, in the month of January, failed 
from Bred, directing his courfe up the Englifh Channel, 
with a fleet of twenty fail. They were immediately dif- 
covered by a cruifer, which ran into Plymouth, and the 
intelligence was inftantly conveyed by exprefs to the board 
of Admiralty. Sir John Norris was ordered to take the 
command of the fleet at S pithead, with which he failed to 
the Downes, where he was joined by fome fhips of the 
line from Chatham ; and then he found himfelf at the 
head of a fquadron confiderably ftronger than that of the 
enemy. 

Meanwhile, the kingdom was put in a pofhrre 
of defence. Several regiments marched to the weft of 
England. All governors and commanders were ordered 
to repair immediately to their refpettive pofts. The forts 
at the north of the Thames, and the Medway were ftreng- 
thened and prepared againft every attack. Dire&ions were 
iffued to alfcmble the Kentifh Militia, to defend the coaft 
in cafe of an invafion. His Majefty, by meflage to both 
Houfes of Parliamant, acquainted them of the arrival of 
the Pretender’s fonin France; the preparations at Dunkirk, 
and the appearance of the French fleet in the Englifh 
Channel. 

They joined in an addrefs, alluring him, that they would, 
with the warmeft zeal and unanimity, take fuch meafures 
as would enable him to fruftratc and defeat fo defperate 

0 

and infolent an attempt. Addrcffcs of the fame nature 
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were prefented by the city of London, both univerfitics, 
the principal towns in Great Britain, the clergy, the 
difTenting minifters, the quakers, and almoft all the cor- 
porations and communities of the kingdom. The States • 

General granted their auxiliary aid of 6000 troops, with 
great alacrity and expedition. The Earl of Stair, and 
other oppositionists of that day, offered their fervices 
to government ; which, as they were tendered with an 
honejt patriot zeal , were received with a becoming con- 
fidence and affe6tion. Orders were fent to Flanders to 
bring over fix thoufand of the Britifh troops, in cafe 
the invafion fhould actually take place. The Parliament, 
in another addrefs, exhorted the King to augment his 
forces by fea and land. The Habeas Corpus a£l was fuf- 
pen (led for six months. Several per ferns of diflinEtion 'were 
apprehended , on fufpicion of treasonable practices. 

All papifls and nonjurors were commanded, by proclama- 
tion, to retire ten miles from London ; and every pre- 
caution was taken that feemed neccffary for the prefer- 
vation of the public tranquility. 

Tiie French court, meanwhile, proceeded with their pre- 
parations at Boulogne and Dunkirk, under the eye of the 
young Pretender ; and 7000 men were actually, embarked. 

M. de Roquefeuille failed up the Channel, as far as Dunge- 
nefs, a promontory on the coaft of Kent ; after having 
detached five ftiips under M. de Bared, to haften the em- 
barkation at Dunkirk. 

% 

While the French Admiral anchored off Dungenefs, he 
perceived, on the 24 th of February, the Britifh fleet dou- 
bling the South Foreland, from the Downes ; and, though 
the wind was againll it, taking the opportunity of the tide, 
to come up and engage the French ,fquadi on. Roquefeuille, 
who little expe6ted fuch a vifit, could not be altogether 
compofed, confideiing the great fuperiority of his enemy ; 
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but the tide failing, the Englifh admiral was obliged to an-» 
chor two leagues (hoit of the foe. 

In this interval, M. de Roquefeuille called a council of 
war, in which it was determined to avoid an engagement, 
weigh anchor at fun-fet, and make the beft of their way to 
the place from whence they had fet fail. This refolution 
was favoured by a very hard gale of wind, which be- 
gan to blow from the north eaft, and carried them down 
the Channel with great expedition. 

/ 

This dorm, however, which in all probability, faved 
their fleet from deftru&ion, utterly difconcerted the defign 
of invading England. A great number of their tranfports 
were driven afliore, and deftroyed ; and the reft fo damaged, 
that they could not be fpeedily repaired. The Englifh were 
now inafters at fea, and the coaft was fo well guarded, that 
the invafion could not be profecuted, with any probability 
of fuccefs. 

$ 

* 

The French generals, nominated to ferve in the expedi- 
tion, returned to Paris ; and the Pretender refol.ved to wait 
another opportunity, which happened in the following year : 
but terminated with fo much bloodflied and difafter, that it 
ought to have deftroyed the hopes of him and his adherents 
for ever, as to any conqueft of thefe kingdoms, by future 
infurre&ions, and future invafions. 
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CHAP. XlVg 


OF THE REBELLION IN I745. AND THE 
MENACED INVASION OF FRANCE, IN 


OF THE REBELLION, IN I745. 

S the Rebellion raifed by the young Pretender, was 


not accompanied by any naval invafion, we (hall pafo 
it (lightly over. It is only neceflary to remark here, that 
when news was received in London of his landing in 
Scotland, the King arrived in a few weeks thereafter from 
abroad, and every meafure was adopted to defeat the macliL 
nations of the rebels. 

A requifition was made for the Dutch auxiliaries. Several 
Britifh regiments were recalled from the continent. Orders 
were iflued to keep the trained bands in readinefs ; to array 
the militia of Weftminfter; and inftru&ions to the fame 
effe<5l were fent to all the Lords Lieutenants of the counties 
throughout the kingdom. The principal nobility made a 
tender of their fervices to their Sovereign: and lome of 
them received commifions to levy regiments towarcfs the 
fuppreflion of the rebellion. Bodies of volunteers were in* 
corporated in London, and in many k other places ; afloci- 
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ations were formed ; and large contributions were raifed in 
different towns, counties, and communities. The merchants 
of London alone , refolved to raife two regiments at their 
own expence. They, befides, agreed to fupport the 
public credit, by receiving, as ufual, bank notes in pay- 
ment, for the purpofes of traffic; and the friends of the 
conftitution were encouraged, animated, and confirmed in 
their principles, by fever al fpirited productions publijhed 
at that period . 

\ » 

The Parliament met in October ; and both Houfes were 
* molt cordial in their addreffes, to fupport the illuftrious 
. Houfe of Hanover, and the conftitution of 1688. The 
Habeas Corpus aft was suspended, and fever al perfons mere 
apprehended on fufpicion of treasonable practices. The 
trained bands of London were reviewed by his Majefty. 
The county regiments were completed. The volunteers in 
different parts of the kingdom^ employed thcmfeCves indufri- 
oufly in the exercife of arms ; and the whole nation feemed 
to rife up as one man againft popery and flavery. 

The Pretender received confiderable fupplies of money, 
artillery, and provifions, by tingle fhips that arrived from 
France, where his intereft feemed to rife in proportion to 
his fuccefs; but the French made no attempts at an in- 
vafion. Government, however, to be prepared againft 
fuch an event, appointed Admiral Vernon to command a 
fquadron in the Downes, to obferve the motions of the 
enemy by fea, efpecially in the harbours of Dunkirk and 
Boulogne ; and his cruilers took feveral fhips loaded with 
loldiers, officers, and amunition, deftined for the fervice 
of the Pretender. 

4 1 
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. When he had Unaccountably advanced within an hund- 
red miles of the capital, it was filled with terror and con- 
fiifion, Orders were given for forming a camp on Finchley 

Common „ 
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Common, where the king refolved to take the field in perfon. 
Some priefts were apprehended. The militia of London 
were kept in readinefs to march. Double watches were 
polled at the city gates, and fignals of alarm appointed. 
The city volunteers were incorporated into a regiment. 
The practitioners of the law, headed by the judges, engag- 
ed in military affociations. Other communities followed 
their example. Even the managers of the theatres offered 
to raife a body of their dependants, for the fervice of the 
country. Notwith Handing all this preparation, the Jaco- 
bites, as the rebels advanced into England, were elevated to 
an infolence of hope, which they were at no pains to con- 
ceal. They formed intrigues, to mi Head, to corrupt, and 
to arm. Some weak and infatuated people were led into the 
fnare; while others, who had neither honour, nor partiotifm, 
nor property to lofe, hoping fome acquifition from the 
general convulfion, waited with the molt calm indifference 
the iffue of this important crifis. 

But fliort was the duration of this Hate of fufpence* 
The golden dreams of the young Pretender fbon vanifhed. 
He had now advanced into the middle of the kingdom, and 
except a few that joined him at Manchefter, a place long 
' noted for reftlelfnefs and difaffeClion, not a foul appeared 
in his behalf. This was owing to the good fenfe of the 
nation, and the falutary, though tardy Heps of its mild' 
government. It appeared as if all the Jacobites of Eng? 
land had been annihilated at once. As for the Pretender, 
after retreating with great rapidity into the north of Scot- 
land, he was totally routed by the Duke of Cumberland, at 
the battle of Culloden ; and the kingdom once more faved 
from flavery, from bigotry, and from ruin. 
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OF THE MENACED INVASIONS, IN 1755> 
1756, 1758 , AND I 759 . 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1 7 ioon appeared 
©n the part of France, to be infincere ; and was made for 
110 other purpofe, by that treacherous nation, than to gain 
a little time, the more affe&ually to accomplifh their ends. 
Their aim was to confine the Britifh fubje&s in North 
America, to the coafts ofily ; and for that purpofe, they 
made encroachments, built forts within our territories, entered 
into fecret alliances and intrigues with the Indian tribes ; 
and fent troops at different times from France to Canada, 
under various pretences, but in effe< 5 t to be prepared at a 
future period openly to enforce their defigns. 

But the vanity and overweening confidence of the 
French, never eafily reftrained within moderate bounds, 
prompted them to commence hoftilities, before they had fuf- 
ficient power to maintain their depredations. Their attack 
and defeat of young Washington, now prefident of America, 
and likewife of the old and the obftinate General Braddock, 
were deemed, by the Britifh court, and the voice of the na- 
tion, a fufficient breach of the peace ; and after retaliating, by 
taking a great number of French merchantmen, and fome 
thoufands of their feamen, war was declared againft France. 

' England had a fleet, at this time, able to combat all the 
maritime powers in Europe. It confifted of 6 Chips of 100 
guns and upwards —13 of 90 — 8 of 80 — 5 of 74 — 20 of 70 — • 
4 of 66 — 1 of 64 — 33 of 60 — 3 of 54 — 28 of 50 — 4 of 44 — 
30 of 40 — 42 of 20 — befides many floops, bomb ketches, 
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fire fhips and tenders; whereas, the whole French navy 
including thofe on the flocks, were only 9 of 80 guns — ^21 
of 74 — 1 of 72 — 4 of 70—31 of 64—2 of 60 — 6 of 50 — and 
32 frigates. . . ( 

Among the many proje&s of France, before war was de- 
clared, was the old one of an invafion. The French made 
no fcruple of owning in 1755, that they intended to make a 
powerful invafion on Great Britain, early in the following 
fpring. But as the nation knew the inferiority of their 
marine force, it did not excite much alarm, although the 
report of the invafion daily increafing, in the begining of 
the year 1756, fome Heps were taken to increafe our in- 
ternal defe nee. 

France, mean while, began to repair and fortify Dun. 
kirk. She employed great numbers of artificers and teamen, 
in equipping a formidable fquadron of (hips, at Bred; and . 
affembling a flrong body of land forces, as well as a con* 
fiderable number of tranfports, really threatened the 
ifiand of Great Britain with a dangerous invafion. 

The nation began now to be feized ,’with confternation. 
The apprehenfions and diftrattions of the kingdom increaf* , 
ed, as they had not a fufficient military force, while the 
militia had been much negletted. The perplexed and alarming 
fituation of the country, at this jundlure, plainly evinced 

1 

the expediency of fuch a national force ; although different 
parties were divided about the nature of fuch a provifion. 

Some of the warmed friends of the nation, propofed a 
well regulated militia, as an inftitution that would effeftu- 
ally anfwer the purpofe of defending a wide extended fea-** 
coafi: from invafion ; while, on the other hand, this propofal 
was ridiculed and reprefented as impratticable or ufelefs, 
by fome then in power, fo totaly different in their policy , 
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in this refpcttjfrom the pre/ent able and patriotic admint- 
stration, thofe zealous promoters oj a powerful and well* 
disciplined militia ; and it was fcouted befides by all the 
officers of the army. Mean while, as the experiment could 
not be immediately tried, and the prefent juncture demanded 
fome inftant determination, recourfe was had to a foreign 
aid* 

The king, about the end of March,, fent a meffage to par- 
liament, informing them, that he had received repeated 
advices from different perfons and places, that a defign had 
been formed by the French court to invade England, or 
Iceland ; and the great preparations of forces, fhips, artil- 
lery, and warlike fiores, then notoriufly making in the ports 
of France, oppofite to the Britifh coaft ; together with the 
language of the French minifters in fome foreign courts, left 
httle room to doubt the reality of fuch a defign : that his 
majefty had augmented his forces, both by fea and land, and 
taken proper meafures and precautions for putting his king- 
dom in a pofture of defence. He added, that in order fur- 
ther to flrengthen the country, he had made a requifition of 
x a body of Heffian troops. To this, both houfes returned 
the mod warm and affectionate addrefles. 

j 

But the terrors of the nation, demanded fome more fo- 
reign aid. Twelve battalions of Hanoverians, with a 
detachment of artillery, were fent for; and fuch expedition, 
was ufed, that in the courie of the enfuing month both 
Heffians and Hanoverians arrived in England, and encamp- 
ed in different parts of the kingdom. 

Tiie invading armament of the French, however, whiclv 
engrofled the attention of the Britifli nation, was merely a 
feint, to cover the real intention of tlieie preparations for 
the capture of Minorca, which fucceeded according to their ■ 
moil fanguine wiflies. ' v 
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A proclamation had been iflued, too, to prevent the 
enemy receiving any fupplies of cattle, in cafe of their 
landing. It required that all officers, civil and military, 
upon the firft appearance of any hoftile attempt to land 
upon the coafts of the kingdom, ffiould immediately caufe 
all horfes, oxen, and cattle, which might be fit for draught 
or burthen, and not actually employed in the King’s 
fervice, or in the defence of the country : and alfo, fo far 
as might be practicable, all other cattle and provifions to be 
driven, and removed twenty miles at leaft, from the place 
where fuch hoftile attempt ffiould be made, and to fecure 
the fame, fo as that they might not fall into the hands or 
power of thofc, who ffiould make fuch attempt ; regard 
being had, however, that the refpeftive owners fhould 
fuffer as little damage, as might be confiftent with the 
public fafety. 

But the fear of an invafion for that year, having fub- 
fided, when the real objeft of their preparations, Minorca, 
was fatally afeertained, the auxiliaries of his Majefty’s 
cleftoral dominions were ordered home, and the Heffians 
fome time after followed them. 

t 

The parliament met in December, which the King 
opened with a fpcech, wherein he recommended, among 
other matters, that which had been much neglcfted of 
late, a due attention to the militia. For this end, he left to 
the care and diligence of parliament , the forming of a na- 
tional militia, planned and regulated zuith equal regard 
to the juft rights of his crown and people ; an inflitution 
which might become our great rcfource , in times of general 
danger. The militia was accordingly next year, by an 
aft of parliament, put on an excellent footing, and fince 
very much improved. 
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As there was great reafon flill to fear that the French 
would invade this kingdom, and as it was neccffary that 
great part of our regular forces fhould be employed abroad, 
fo the militia bill was brought into parliament on an exten'- 
livc and ufeful' plan. This was fuch a conftitutional 
mcafurc as afforded great plcafurc and fatisfaftion to the 
nation in general ; and yet fome di/contented and factious 
perfons , as in the late militia bill of Ireland , fo loudly excla- 
imed again/I it, that many of the people , particularly in York- 
Jkirc , adually r ofe in a body , and dcmolijhcd the houfe where 
the Juflices of the peace and deputy Lieutenants had met , tv 
make choice of fuch as were to ferve 

\ 
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or THE MENACED INVASION OF 17585 
AND 17595 BY FRANCE. 

The French miniflry, in the year 1758, pra&iced every 
flratagein in order to fupply Canada with troops, artillery, 
flores, and ammunition for its defence, againft the ope- 
ations of the Britilh forces, which greatly outnumbered the 
F'rench upon that Continent. To elude the vigilance of 
the Englifh cruifcrs, they detached the fhips deftined for 
America, both fmgle and in convoys, fometimes from 
the Mediterranean, fometimes from their harbours, in the 
Channel. 

They aflemblcd tranfports in one part, in order to with- 
draw the attention of their enemies from another, where 
their convoys lay ready for failing; and in boifterous 

weather, when the Englifh could no longer block up their 

% 

harbours, 
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harbours, which they did with confiderable effett, their 
ftorefhips came forth, and hazarded the voyage, for 
the relief of their American fettlements. 

0 

. X 

Although the navy of France was by this time fo 
reduced, that it could neither face the Englifh at fea, nor 
furnifh proper convoys for their commerce, her miniftry 
neverthelefs attempted io alarm the fubje&s of Great 
Britain, with the old projeft of an invafion. 

Flat-bottomed boats were built, tranfports collected, 
large fhips of the line equipped, and troops ordered to 
alfcmble on the coafl for embarkation. This, however, was 
no more than a feheme to aroufe the apprehenfions of the 
Englifh, difconcert the adminiftration, prejudice the na- 
tional credit, and deter the government from fending forces 
to keep alive the war in Germany. 

This year a Dr. Henfey, an obfeure phyfician, whofe 

brother was fecretary to the Spanifh ambaflador at the 

Hague, was apprehended for treafonable pra&ices, and 

found guilty in the court of King’s Bench,' on an indiftment 

-for high treafon. He was convitted among other things, 

of having given intelligence to the French court, through 

the means of his brother, of the failing and deflination 

of every fquadron and armament ; and he had adviled an 

invafion of Great Britain, at a certain time and place, as 

the moft effectual method of diftrefling the government, 

throwing the nation into confufion, and affefting the 

public credit. His life was, however, faved, owing to 

fomc material difeovery that it was reported he made to 

government ; and he was pardoned, on condition of going 
, • 
into perpetual exile. 

Whether it was from dcfpair that the French in 1759, 
really formed a plan for the invafion of Great Britain, 

and 
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and Ireland, is uncertain'; but furely no other motive could 
have impelled them in making one great effort to con- 
vulfe this country, at a period when their navy was fo 
reduced, and their coafts fo harraffed by the Engiifh, as • 
they had experienced the preceding year. 

N6twiTiistanding the difafters of France, hermirti- 
ftry noW perfifted in a ferious defign of invafion. They 
prepared a confiderable fleet at Rochfort, Breft, and Port 
Louis, to be commanded by Monf. de Conflans, and rein- 
forced by a confiderable body of troops, which were 
actually affenibled under the Due d’Aiguillion, at Vanncs, 
in Lower Bretagne. Flat-bottomed boats to be ufed in 
this expedition, were prepared in different ports on the 
coaft of France ; and a fmall fquadron was equipped at 
Dunkirk, under the command of an' enterprizing adven- 
turer called Thurot. 

In the latter end of May, the King fent a meffage to 
both Houfes, acquainting them, that he had' received 
advices of preparations making by the French court, with 
a defign to invade Great Britain ; that though perfuaded 
by the univerfal zeal and affeftion of his people, any fuch 
attempt muff, under the blefling of God, end in the def- 
truftion of thofe who engaged in it ; yet he apprehended 
he fhould not aft confiftent with that paternal care and 
concern which he had always fhewn for the fafety and 
prefer vation of his fubjefts, if he omitted any means in 
his power that might be neccffary for their defence ; he 
therefore acquainted the parliament with his having re- 
ceived repeated intelligence of the enemy’s preparations ; 
to the end, that his Majefty might,' if he ihould think 
proper, in purfuance of the late militia aft, caufe the 
militia, or fuch part thereof as fhould be neceffary, to be 
drawn out and embodied, in order- to march as occafion 
fhould require. •. , *. • 
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No fooner was the mefTage read in both houfes, than 
each feperately refolved to pretent a moft loyal addrefs^; 
wherein they aflured his Majefty, that they would fupport 
him again!! all attempts whatever, with their lives and for- 
tunes. The Commons requefted, that his Majefty would 
give directions to his lieutenants of the feveral counties, ri- 
dings, and places, within South Britain, to uie their utmoft 
diligence and attention, in executing the leveral aCtsof parli- 
ament, made for the better ordering of the militia. 

* These, and other precautionary fteps, were accordingly 
taken. But the adm ini ft ration, of which the illuftrious 
father of our prefent admirable mini Her, the late Lord Chat- 
ham, was the life and foul, placed their chief dependance 
upon the ftrength of the navy. Being apprized of all thefe 
particulars, they took fuch meafures to defeat the purpofed 
invafion, as muft have conveyed a very high idea of the 
power of Great Britain, to thole who confidered that, ex- 
clufive of the force oppofed to this defign, flic, at the lame 
time, carried on the moft vigorous and important operations 
of the war in Germany, America, and the Eaft and Weft . 
ladies. - 

Thurot’s armament at Dunkirk, was watched by an 
Englifh fquadron in the Downes ; and he was afterwards 
defeated and flain by Captain Elliot, in a defeent on Ire- 
land. The Port of Havre was guarded by Admiral. 
Rodney. Mr. Bolcawen had been ftationed off Toulon, 
of which fleet he took three fliips of 74 guns each, burnt 
one of 80, and another of 74 guns, in his defeat of Monf. 
de la Clue, when he had failed to form a junction with 
the Breft fleet. The coaft of Vannes was fcoured by a 
fmall fquadron, under the command of Captain Duff, de- 
tached from Sir Edward Hawke, who had, during the whole 
fummer, blocked up the harbour of Bneft, where the French 
admiral, M. de Conflans, lay with his fleet, in order to he 
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joined by the other diviilons of the armament, Thefe diife* 
rent iquadrons of the Britifh navy, were conne&ed by a 
a chain of feparate cruifers ; fo that the whole coaft of 
France, from Dunkirk to the extremity of Bretagne, were 
diftrelfed by an attual blockade. 

Admiral Rodney, in order to prevent the flat-bottomed 

boats at Havre de Grace from joining the fleet, and thus 

/ 

fruftrate the whole fcheme of the invafion, attacked the 
town with two vcflels, and threw fuch a number of bombs 
into it, that mod of their magazines were deftroyed. The 
bombardment continued fifty hours without intermiflion, 
and was fo dreadful, that the town was three times fet on 
fire. The flat-bottomed boats were likewife fet on fire, 
and continued burning fix hours, and took feveral hund- 
red men to extinguifh it. The condutt of Rodney, on 
this occaflion, ftruck fuch a terror into the French miniftry, 
that they became divided in their councils ; jor they found 
* it almost impossible that they could invade Britain, 
WHILE HER NAVY DID THEIR DUTY. 

The French miniftry being thus hampered, forbore their 
attempt upon Britain; and the projc&cd invafion feemed 
to hang in fufpence till the month of Auguft, in the 
beginning of which their army in Germany was defeated 
at Minden. Their defigns in that country being baffled by 
this difafter, they feemed to convert their chief attention 
to their fea-armament ; the preparations were refumed with 
redoubled vigour; and even after the defeat of La Clue, 
they rcfolved to try their fortune in a defeent. They now. 
propofed to difembark a body of troops in Ireland. 
Thurot received orders to fail from Dunkirk with the 
firft opportunity, and fhape his courfc round the northern 
parts of Scotland, that he might alarm the coaft of Ire- 
land, and make a diverfion from that part where Conflans 
intended to cffc&uate the difembark at ion of his forces. 

The 


The tranfports and (hips of war were affembled at Breft 
and Rochfort, having on board a train of artillery, with 
faddles and other accoutrements for cavalry , to be mounted 
in Ireland. A body of French troops, including part of the 
Irifli brigade, was kept in readi nefs to embark ; and the 
young Pretender having agreed to certain terms, propofed 
by France, remained in the neighbourhood of Vannes in- 
cognito, in order once more to hazard his perfon, and coun- 
tenance a revolt in the dominions of Great Britain. 

i 

The execution of this fcheme was, however, prevented 
by the vigilance of Sir Edward Hawke, who blocked up the 
harbour of Breft, with a fleet of twenty three capital (hips ; 
While another fquadron of fmaller (hips, and frigates, under 
the command of Captain Duff, continued to cruife along 
the French coaft, from Port l’Orient, in Bretagne, to the 
Point of St. Gilles, in Poitou. At length, however, in 
the beginning of November, the Britifh fquadron, com- 
manded by Sir Edward Hawke, Sir Charles Hardy, and 
Rear-Admiral Geary, were driven from the coaft of France 
by ftrefs of weather ; and, on the ninth day of the month, 
anchored in Torbay. 

. The French admiral, Conflans, fnatched this opportu- 
nity of failing from Breft, with twenty-one fail of the line, 
and four frigates, in hopes of being able to deftroy the 
Englifti fquadron, commanded by Captain Duff, before 
the larger fleet could return from the coaft of England. 
Sir Edward Hawke, having received intelligence that the 
French fleet had failed from Breft, immediately ftood to 
fea, in order to purfue them ; and, in the mean time , the 
government iffued orders for guarding all thofe parts of the 
coaji , that were thought the mojt expofed to an invafon . The 
land forces were put in motion , and quartered along the jhore 9 
in Kent and Suffex ; all the Jhips of war , in the different 
harbours , even thofe that had juft arrived from America , were 
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ordered to put to fea , and every Jlep was taken to difconcert- 
the defigns of the enemy . 

While tliefe meafures were taken with equal vigour anal 
deliberation, Sir Edward Hawke fleered his courfc diredtly 
for Quiberon, onthecoafl of Bretagne, which he fuppofed 
would be the rendezvous of the French fquadron: but 
uotwithflanding his utmofl efforts, he was driven, by a 
hard gale, confiderably to the weftward, where he was 
joined by two frigates, the Maiddone and Coventry. Thefe 
lie directed to keep a head of the fquadron. The weather 
growing more moderate, the former, made the fignal for 
feeing a fleet on the twentieth day of November, at half 
pad eight in the morning, and in an hour afterwards difi- 
covered them to be the enemy’s fquadron. They were at 
that time in chace of Captain Duff s fquadron, which now 
joined the large fleet, after having run fome rifque of being 
taken. 

Sir Edward Ilawke, who, when the Maidflone gave 
the fir ft notice, had formed the line a-breafl, now per- 
ceiving that the French admiral endeavoured to efcape, 
with all the fail he could carry, threw out a fignal for 
feven of his fliips, that were neared the enemy, to chacc ; 
and endeavour to detain them, until they could be rein- 
forced by the red of the fquadron, which were ordered to 
form into a line of battle, a-head, as they chaccd, that no 
time might be lod in the purfuit. 

« 

Considering the roughnefs of the weather, which was 
extremely tempeduous ; the nature of the coad, which is 
in this place rendered very hazardous, by a great number 
of fand-banks, fhoals, rocks, and iflands, as entirely un- 
known to the Britifh Tailors, as they were familiar to the 
French navigators; the dangers of a fhort day, dark night, 
and lce-fhore ; it required extraordinary refolution in the 

Englifh' 


Englifh admiral, to attempt hoftilities on this occafion ; 
but Sir Edward Hawke, fteeled with the integrity and 
fortitude of his own heart, animated by a warm love for his 
country ; and well acquainted with the importance of the flake 
on which the fafety of that country , in a great meafure y de- 
pended , was refolved to run extraordinary rifqucs , in his en- 
deavours to fruflratc , at, once , a boafled fehcvic , projected for 
the annoyance of his fellow fubjecls . 

\ 
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With refpe& to his fhips of the line, he had but the 
advantage of one, in point of number, and no fuperiority 
in men or metal ; confcquently, Mr. de Conflans might 
have hazarded a fair battle, on the open fea, without any 
imputation of temerity ; but he thought proper to play a 
more artful game, though it did not fucceed according to 
his cxpe&ations. He kept his fleet in a body, and retired 
clofe in fhore, with a view to draw the Englifh fquadron 
among the fhoals and iQands ; on which, he hoped, they 
would pay dear for their rafhncfs and impetuofity ; while 

he and his officers, who were perfectly acquainted with 

• ■ 

the navigation, could either flay, and take advantage of 
the difafler ; or, if hard preffed, retire through channels, 
unknown to the Britifh pilots. 

At half an hour after two, the van of the Englifh fleet 
began the engagement, with the rear of the enemy, in the 
neighbourhood of Belleifle. Eveiy fliip, as flic advanced, 
poured in a broadfide on the flernmoft of the French, and 
bore down upon their van, leaving the rear to tltofe that 
came after. Sir Edward Ilawke, in the Royal George, of 
one hundred and ten guns, referved his fire, in palling 
through the rear of the enemy; and ordered his mailer to 
bring him along fide of the French admiral, who commanded 
in perlbn, on board of the Soleil Royal, a fhip mounted 
with eighty cannon, and provided with a compliment of 
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1,200 men. When the pilot remonftrated, that he could not 

obey his command, without the moft imminent nfque of run- 
ning upon a fhoal, the brave veteran replied “ you have done 
“ your duty in Jhewing me the danger ; now you are to comply 
u with my order t and lay me along fide of the Soleil Royal,’* 

His wifti was gratified. The Royal George ranged up 
with the French admiral. The Thefee, another large (hip 
of the enemy, running up between the two commanders, 
fuftained the fire that was referved for the Soleil Royal, but, 
in returning the firft broadfide, in confequence of the high 
lea that entered her lower deck-ports, and filled her with 
water, fhe went to the bottom. Not with Handing the boi- 
fterous weather, a great number of (hips, on both tides, 
fought with equal fury and dubious fuccefs, till about four 
in the afternoon, when the Formidable (truck her colours. 
The Superbe fhared the fate of the Thefee, in going to the 
bottom. The Heros hauled down her colours, in token of 
fubmiffion, and dropped anchor ; but the wind was fo high, 
that no boat could be fent to take polTeflion. By this time, 

* day-light began to fail, and the greater part of the French 
fleet efcaped, under cover of the darknefs. 

Night approaching, the wind blowing with augmented 
violence, on a lee fhore, and the Britifh fquadion being en- 
tangled among unknown fhoals and ifiands ; Sir Edward 
Hawke made the lignal for anchoring to the weft ward, of 
the fmall lfland Dumat ; and here the fleet remained all 
night, in a very dangerous riding, alarmed by the fury of 
the ftorm, and the inceflant firing of guns of diftrefs, with- 
out knowing whether it proceeded from friend or enemy. 
The Soleil Royal had, under favpur of the night, anchored 
alfo in the midft of the Britifh fquadron ; but at day-break, 
Mr. de Conflans ordered her cable to be cut, and (he drove 
afhore to the weftward of Crozic. 


' The 


The Englifh admiral immediately made fignal to the Effex, 
to flip cable and purfue her ; and in obeying this order, fhe 
ran unfortunately on a fand bank called Le Four, where ano- 
ther fhip of the Britifli fquadron, was already grounded. 
Here they were both irrecoverably loft, in fpite of all the 
afliftance that could be given ; but all their men and part of 
their ftores were laved; and the wreck fet on fire, by order 

of the admiral. 

. ' 

He likewife detached the Portland, Chatham, and 
Vengeance, to deftroy the Soleil Royal, which was burned 
by her own people, before the Englifh fhips could approach ; 
but they arrived time enough to reduce the Heros to allies 
on the Le Four, where fhe had alfo been ftranded ; and the 
Jufte, another of their great fhips, perifhed in the mouth 
of the Loire. 

, > 
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The Admiral, preceiving feven large fhips of the enemy 
riding at anchor between point Penves and the mouth of 
the river Vilaine, made the fignal to weigh, in order to 
attack them ; but the fury of the ftorm increafed to fuch a 
a degree, that he was obliged to remain at anchor, and even 
ordered the top -gallant mails to be ftruck. 

Ik the mean time the French fhips, being lightened 
of their cannon, their officers took advantage of the flood, 
and a more moderate gale, under the land, to enter the 
Vilaine, where they lay within half a mile of the entrance, 
prote<5ted by fome occafional batteries erefted on the fhore, 
and by two large frigates, moored acrofs the mouth of 
the harbour. Thus they were effe&ually fecured from any 
attempts of fmall veffels ; and as for large fhips, there was 
not water fufficient to float them within fighting diftance of 
the enemy. 
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On the whole, thk battle in which a very inconfiderable 
number of lives were loft, may be confidered as one of the 
mojl perilous and important attions that ever happened in 
any war between the two nations j for it not only gave the 
finifhing blow to the naval powers of France, which was 
totally difabled from undertaking any thing of conlequence 
during that war ; but confpquently defeated totally the 
PRROjected invasion, which had hung fo long over the 
apprehenjions of Great Britain . 
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OF THE PREPARATIONS IN 1779) ANtt 
1782 , AGAINST INVASION. 


"T II 7 E approach now an interefting period, when the 

* * unwary policy of Lewis XVI. fowed the feeds of 
his own deftruttion. He did not perceive, that by trcach- 
croufly exciting an ungrateful child, to throw off all allc* 
giance to her tender and foftering parent ; that he was Heel- 
ing the heart of France, againft every tie of affettion and 
duty. For it was by no means from any regard to the 
liberties of mankind, that Lewis unfheathed the fword in 
the caufe of illiberal America; but for the pernicious love 
of univerfal dominion. The flavery of the human race, 
lias been always the darling aim of infiduous France. This 
is Hill the cafe. Her monarchy would formerly have 
bound mankind in cords of filk ; her anarchy would now 
fetter them in chains of iron. 

But when intrigues of France with America were dil- 
covered, the country was foon put in a Hate of defence, 
againft another menaced invafion. Although the combined 
fleets appeared off Plymouth, in autumn, 1779, they ftu- 
dioufly avoided our land batteries, and never came to an- 
chor. It however fo far alarmed the country, as they were 
6c fail of the line, and 20 frigates, befidcs tranfports, that 
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the mod vigorous meafurcs were adopted 4o render any 
attempt abortive. 

The parliament met in November. His Majefty gracioufly 
acquainted them, that “ though the defigns and attempts of 
u our enemies to invade this kingdom, by the blefling of 
“ providence, had been hitherto fruftrated and difappointed, 
“ They Jlill menace us with great armaments and preparations ; 
“ hut we are , I trufl, on our part well prepared to meet every 
“ attack , and repel every infult. I know the character of my 
“ brave people. The menaces of their enemies , and the ap- 
“ proach of danger, have no other effeEl on their minds, hut to 
“ animate their courage , and to call forth that national fqirit, 
“ which has fo often checked , and defeated , the projects of am* 
** bition and injustice ,* and enabled the Britifh fleets and 
tl armies to protect their own country ; to vindicate 
u their own rights ; and , at the fame time , to uphold and 
«* PRESERVE THE LIBERTIES OF EUROPE , from the RESTLESS 
“ and incroaching power of the Houfe of Bourbon. 

1 

“ I have great fatisfattion in renewing the aflurances of 
“ my entire approbation of the good conduEl and difeipline 
<f of the mi lit 1 a, and. of their Jleady perfeverance in their 
“ duty .* And I return my cordial thanks to all ranks of my 
u loyal fubjecls , who have flood forth in this arduous con • 
t( juncture: and by their zeal , their influence, and their per- 
<£ fonalfervice, have given confdcnce, as well as flrength to 
** the National defence. 

• * \ 

Had the combined fleets, at that time, met with the Bri- 
tifh, as they were fo very inferior, and have forced them 
into an a&ion, the confequences probably would have been 
fatal. In that cafe, Fiance would have immediately inva- 
ded this country with a formidable body of troops, as 
every thing was prepared for their embarkation. But the 
prudence of avoiding an action, when there was no prof- 
' pcH. 
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pe< 5 t of fucceft, and great hazard of a defeat, prevented a 
powerful defcent on our coaft, and faved us much blood 
and treafure. 

It would have been a very dangerous enterprize to have 
invaded England, while our fleet was entire, although it 
was far inferior to the combined fleets of France and Spain ; 
for, as the accidents of wind and weather would have pre- 
vented fuch a great fleet from keeping together for any 
length of time, and confequently cut off greatly the commu- 
nication with the army which they might have poflibly lan- 
ded ; our fleet, meanwhile could have intercepted their 
convoys, blocked up the harbour where their magazines 
were eftablifhed, and their forces muft foon have perifhed. 
For it is not fufficient that the enemy debarks an army ; it 
muft be continually fiipplied and prote&ed from France ; 
otherwife, however numerous, it cannot make any progrefs, 
or penetrate into the kingdom. 


It is needlefs to record any more fteps taken by govern- 
ment, againft invafion, in the years 1778, 1779, and 1782, 
further than to obferve that volunteer corps were fet on foot 
by fubfcription, to aid the land forces, and every other mea- 

fure was adopted that could ftrengthen the kingdom. 

• \ 


From the foregoing hiftory, fome material points may be 
deduced, in cafes of invafion, which are highly neceflary to 
reflect on at this moment. We may obferve from it, that 
the invaders have been generally invited to fuch attempts, 
by traitors in the bofom of this country ; and that we have 
‘ A a been 
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been likewife, very much indebted to ftorms r fbr the difper- 

{ion of the fleets of the enemy, and by that means for the 

failure of their enterprizes. 

* 

Now as we are pretty certain that feveral perfons of the 

• * (• * * k < * ’ t l ’ •• 

above defeription are in the country* and that by the fulpen- 
lion of the Habeas Corpus aft, it is to be hoped that their 
feditious defigns will all be defeated ; yet as we mull not 
truft too much to the friendlhip of tempefts, we cannot be 

«r • • * ** • ‘ ' ' • ** • 

too diligent in arming, in vigilance, and in the ltriftnefs of 

military difeipline. 

. . ' •- ✓ 

If we continue firm and united, the conflitution is fafe, 

j- • • < .• .■ < 

even from the fting of any political fcorpion. And as to the, 

' * * 1 • * ' j J # * * • > * 

democratic tyranny in France, it is faft dilfolving. Traitor 
deftroys traitor ; and regicide deftroys regicide. But though 
the treafon againft fociety, feems to increafe with every fuc- 
ceeding butchery of the minor faftion of the day, yet it is 
by thole terrible means only, that fociety itfelf is beginning 
to awake from its delirium, and to refume its fubftantial 
right*, and its former order. For foon muft the mind be pu- 
rified by this horrid and fanguinary fermentation. 


END Of THE HISTORY* 
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CHAP. XVI. 
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A VIEW OF THE PRESENT STATE OF AFFAIRS. 


A MONG the various convulfions that have happened to 
^ the human race, the prefent is the moft formidable 
and tremendous. It feems to be a hurricane of the mind, 
tearing up by the roots all the tender and philanthropic fa- 
culties of the foul ; all the refinements of the fciences and 
the arts ; all the foft and reciprocal endearmants that make 
life defirous, and fociety preferable to the unbounded free- 
dom of brutal ferocity. The deftruttive hand of pfeudo* 
philofophic civility is rapidly extirpating all' civilization. 
And were not this wide-wafting havock foon ftopt in. it* 
career, the mind of man would be a wildernefs of barbar- 
ifm, and the face of the earth one dreary favage wafte. 

In the humane and glorious tafk of deftroying this fan* 
guinary and ruinous fyftem; Britain appears towering among 
the nations. And if ever fhe flood greater at any period 
than another, it is now, when, with gigantic might, fhe 

. t * i 

is combating not only to preferve her own.freedom, but the 
liberty of mankind. 

% 

\ 

To effect thefe indifpenfible objects, the nation is alfnoft: 
unanimous. If we inveftigate the public mind throughout 
the empire, there is but one opinion about the necefTity and 
the juftice of the war. However fbme individuals may 
lament, and a' few difaife&ed people may croak about the 
temporary inconveniencies attending it, yet all the real friends 
of their king and country, agree as to its being continued 
with ardour, until we can fecurc a peace, that fhall not en- 
danger the future safety of the constitution. 

A a 2 If 
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If we look into parliament, we perceive the utmoft un- 
animity. Never was there fuch an uninfluenced and 
INDEPENDENT MAJORITY pojfejfed by ANY ADMINISTRATION. f 
All that was eftimable among oppofition, in point of folid 
virtue, and true patriotifm, have fled with horror from their 
former afTociates, when their views were difcovered; and 
cordially given their fupport to the prefent mild, but firm, 
and fpirited men, that fo.ably conduct the public affairs. 
Nothing is left of an oppofition, but the grofs republican 
dregs of whiggifm. Such a motley, vifionary, group of 
irafcible, and defperate politicians, never exifted in parlia- 
ment fince the days of Cromwell. But as there are among 
them men of great talents, they cannot be too narrowly 
watched. For, though weak in number, they are ftrong in 
the depth of plan, and the malignity of defign. Their aim 
is not fo much to imprefs parliament, as to miflead the 
people. If their harangues be but read with avidity with- 
out doors, and make the leaft impreflion on the million, it 
is the chief end of their oratory ; for they rely on time to 
carry their plans into effect. They are but too well aware 
that almoft every man who has the . leaft property at ftake> 

can never liften but with deteftation, to the fyren tongues 

' • 

of fuch worfhippers of French Reform. To thofe meek 

preachers of treacherous peace, internal tranquillity is but 
the rock of their defpair, and on the quick fands of com- 
motion, refts their anchor of hope. They cannot fmile, 
but in anarchy’s fuccefs; and, when they look grave, Britain 
is fure to be victorious. 

V.* 

Perceiving that all their infidioiis fchemes, for altering 
that Conftitution which they pretend fo much to revere, 
were fcouted by the real body of the people, as much as 
their virulent inveCtives againftthe war with their friends, 
the anarchifts, they have adopted this feflions a new plan. 
Under pretext of fupporting the Conftitution as it is, until 
they have an opportunity to reform it as they pleafe, they , 

endeavour 
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endeavour to praife an excellence which they (ecretly decry, 
in order to lecure a reputation, by which that very excel- t 
lence may be the more completely undermined. 

Their diabolical aim, of late, has been to di draft, de- 
prefs, and difarm the country. They have fyftematically 
defended the ringleaders of fedition: they have aflailed 
the militia, that increafing bulwark of conftitutional de- 
fence ; and they have reviled all alliance for mutual pro- 
teftion. They have poured forth the moft acrimonious 
Hander againft thole who, preferring the fafety of their 
country, to their pernicious doftrincs, difcarded their friend- 
ihip, with every mark of aftonifhment and deteftation ; 
and renounced all commerce with fuch whig apostates,* 
when they difcovered their latent intentions. They have 
attacked theconduft of the war, being fo repeatedly defeated 
as to its principle, with all the arrogance of malevolence, 
and all the virulence of difappointment and chagrin. Viftory, 
to them is defeat; and defeat, viftory. 

« 

They have filled free gifts for conftitutional fafety, com- 
pulfory benevolences for national deftruftion. They have 
endeavoured to punilh men in office, for their voluntary 
fubferiptions, by opprelfing them with a partial and unpro- 
ductive taxation. They have croaked about the diftrelfes 
of the poor, yet they wifhed t6 have added to their burthen, 
by oppofing all exclufive felf-taxmg of the rich. They 
have diftributed hand-bills to palfy conftitutional defence; 
and have declaimed againft thole that were circulated to 
ftrengthen. the public force. They have trampled upon all 
precedent, when their deftruftivc reform was the topic 
and they have never clung to it, but when their commen- 
taries, upon precedent, if followed, would have equally 
promoted the general ruin. They have boafted of fubferib- 
ing to fupport a foreign conftitution; while they have audaci- 
oully gloried in with-holding all voluntary aid, in the hour 

of 
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of peril, from that very conftitution which fo admirably 
fupports them. They have never, indeed, made one motion 
to arm the country ; but on the contrary, all their motions 
have tended to enfeeble it ; and to impede the public bufinefs. 


VOLUNTARY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

As to the fubjeft of voluntary fubfcriptions, in point of 
their legality, which has been lately a great topic of difcourfe, 
we cannot refill obferving, that Mr. Fox, having been 
violently againft that meafure, it is but juft to (hew his in- 
conftftency, as to his opinions of fuch fubfcriptions, when 
he was and when he was Out of office. In the beginning 
of 1778, during Lord North’s adminiftration, when volun- 
teer fubfcriptions were fet on foot, Mr. Fox being then 
out of place , he declaimed vehemently againfl them ; and 
treated Scotland and Manchefler with much acrimony, be- 
caufe they were fo zealous on that occafion. 

In 1782, when Mr. Fox was in place, fimilar fteps being 
taken to guard the kingdom, he defended the meafure which 
he had formerly reprobated. He faid, in vindication of it, 
“ that neceflity gave rife to new refources; and the mofl 
“ natural refource the people could have, was, to arm them- 
tl felves in their own defence.” He afterwards remarked, 
“ that if the country had been armed, the riots , in 1780, 
“ would have been fupprefled in the firft inftance. In Ire- 

m 

fi land the volunteers had fupprefled all rioters and com - 
“ binations. Thefe volunteers had a floriated ta preferve 
their rights, and had preferved regularity and difeipline ; 
“ which proved how fafe it was to entruft arms in the hands 
“ of the people. At prefent there could be but one opinion 
“ with regard to England, and that was to put her in an 
<c immediate (late of defence.” 

. Mr. 

• / 
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Mu. Fox, in 1794, being again out of place, decried hi * 
former dottrine of 1782, and naturally adopted that of 
1778; by fupporting a motion, “That it is a dangerous 
tf and unconflitutional mode for the government to folicit 
“ aid from the people, either as a gift, grant, loan, bcnc- 

“ volcmfc, or contribution.” 

* 

Whether it be that the oppofition are afraid of the 
kingdom being put into an excellent poflure of defence, 
is unfair, although not difficult, perhaps, to determine. 
But furely no real friend to the Conftitution, can deem it> 
dangerous for government “to arm the people in their 
“ own defence,” according to Mr. Fox’s do&rine , for the 
year 178a, <c as the raoft natural refource,” when Bri- 
tain is threatened with an invafion from France. 

~ 1 ~ • * * * ' 

• • 

As to its legality , if it has not been indifputable, it has 
been proved to be incontrovertable. Free gifts were al- 
ways legal. 

Lord Coke fays, “ If the fubjetts, of their free will 9 
“ without any compulfion , give to the King, for public 
4t ufes, any fums of money, this is not prohibited by 
“ flatute,” 

' 

# % 

The petition op right declares, “ That no man can 
“ be hereafter compelled to make, or yield, any gift, &c. 
“ without common confent, by a& of parliament,” This 
evidently alludes to compulfory gifts; but does it prevent 
the fubjeFl from fufcribing } of his own free zvill t lofecure his 
liberty and property ? 

\ , • 

1 • _ * • • 

1 • 

In the year 1745, a committee was. chofen for the dif- 
pofal of the fubfeription money , at Guildhall, London, con- 
fining of the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, their Deputies, 
the W ardens of Companies, . the . City Chamberlain, the 
Matter of the Rolls, the Twelve Judges, &c,— Could 
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all these great official characters 'be united for 

• . i 

the purpofc of doing an illecal act ? 

Besides this, Lord Hardwicke faid, of thofe voluntary- 
aids of 1745, that i( Men of property, of all ranks, crowd- 
“ cd in with Liberal fubferiptions, beyond the examples of 
“ former times, and uncompelled by any law 3 and yet in 
** the moll legal and warrantable manner.’* 

4 

Indeed, it is highly ludicrous to reflect upon the affair 
of fubferiptions, that thofe men who endeavoured to re- 
vile parliamentary reprefentation the moft, have been very 
vociferous in their declamations, againft any out -door aid 
being given towards the support of the constitu- 
tion! But had Jimilar aids been raijed by certain clubs , fer 
certain purpofes , would they have objected to the mode of felf - 
taxation , now adopted by the liberal and the affluent ? 

As to Lord Shelburne’s volunteer plan of 1782, upon 
which oppofition quibbled fo much ; after his Lordfhip 
had fufpended the public mind, for fome time, upon his 
meanning, he had better have remained in filence, than 
have faid, that, “ By the plan of 1782, the officers were 
' «* to have been appointed by the people: but in this, 
« they were to be nominated by the crown.’* 

c • 

Whatever was his Lordfhip’s meaning, in 1782; yet fo 
explaining it, in 1794, with the deft rudtion of France before 
his eyes, owing chiefly to the eftablifhing of two diftin£t 
military powers ; the cenforious will be ill-natured enough to 
explain it not much to his Lordfhip’s advantage ; efpecially 
when they recollett that his now coy political lover, Mr. Fox, 
filled him in that year, when they quarrelled about the 
jockey Ihip of power “ as a giant in promifes, but a pigmy in 
performances ; as a man, not of a defeription to command 
that faith and trufl which, in a great predicament, was 
indifpenfible* 1 * 

- Mr. 


• . Mr. Pitt very properly and elegantly obferved, upon 
this bufinels, that 44 an adt merely voluntary , having the 
fanclion of parliament, mixed the zeal and warmth of 
u individual will with the power of LEGAL authority, 
f< and gave an energy which no law could do. What was 
“ fo likely, he added, to put an end to the invading mena- 
“ ces of France, as to fee individual exertion fuccouring 
41 and outrunning the voice and efforts of parliament.’' 


SUSPENSION OF THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT. 

When this aft was about being fufpended by parliament, 
to check all Jacobin reforms, the oppohtion clamour to it 
was unbounded. If they have ridiculed all alarm hitherto, 
at our liberties being in danger, they arc now become very 
great alarmifts indeed, about liberties of a more partial na- 
ture. But the innocent need not be under any dread , For 
if there be any fault in the executive power, it is in having 
{hewn too much tardinefs, and too much lenity, in their 
coercive meafures, 

* • . 

The fufpending of the Habeas Corpus Aft, duly con- 
fidered, is a ftep, at this moment, very falutary and proper. 
Its fufpenfion is not owing to the executive power, or to 
parliament, but to certain clubs and certain socie- 
ties, whofc machinations rendered it abfolutely neceffarv ; 
for, if that aft were not fufpendedj in the hour of glaring 
conspiracy t we fhouM foon have no acts to enforce ■ 

Or what avail would be our juftly boafted Conftitution, 
were there not a power lodged in the bofom of parliament, 
to inveft the executive government, upon extraordinary 
occafions, like the prefent, with fuch an ample and refpon- 
fibk authority, as may enfure the prefervation of that Con - 
flitution? If there be no power, in a moment of peril 
which menaces the deftVuftion of that act, and of all 

B b acts, 
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le ts, to imprison A criminal few, that we may there- 
by SECURE THE LIBERTY OF THE INNOCENT MANY, tht 

Habeas Corpus ASl would become that very inflrument and 
caufe of our flavery and ruin, which it was intended to 
prevent. 

Had government been culpably delicate or timid, in ac- 
quainting parliament with the pending danger, till com- 
motion and carnage had enfued, it would have been then 
very properly afked, 

"Why was not this a<5l fufpended, that the perfons of fomt 
might be confined, in order that the perfons of all had not % 
been endangered by that liberty which conspirators enjoy, 
merely by virtjie of this a6l ? 

Why did not thofe who knew of thefe confpirators, and 
rvho were to guard us againft them, at leaft confine them 
•where they could do no mifehief? 

The only anfwer mufi have been this : Becaufe they had 

no power, by law, to do it. 

• % « 

t / 

Why then, the next queftion would be, did they not ajk, 
and demand it, of parliament? 

To this it would have been anfwered, — Becaufe they had 
too great a veneration for the Habeas Corpus att, the idol and 
defence of the nation : 

The general voice would have then exclaimed; 

w » 

Why do you tell us of our idol and our Defence ? Call 
it no longer by thefe names. It is our poif on and our ruin i 
if a fatal veneration for the Habeas Corpus aEl , has brought 
deftruttion upon us, and preventejd the meafures which 
alone could have fared us* We are now dead for fear of 

death! 
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death ! And tot halt lost .this act, dnd all th* k»# 
fects of it, for ever, out of a fuptrfiitious dread of fufi 

firing traitors to loft the benefit of it tfOR A season ! 

/ 

* % 

Such would have been the natural and indignant re- 
flexions in every patriotic bofom, had the executive power 
negle&ed to have laid the ftate of the nation before parlia- 
ment, as to the confpiracy againft the Conftitution ; and 
not have moyed, in confequence, for the fufpcnfion of 
that aft. - 

It is proper here to obferve, that although it has been 
fufpended nine times lince the Revolution, it has never 
afforded matter for one complaint . And this is not at all 
wonderful, when it is confidered as a ftep which every 
adminiftration have been compelled to adopt, with the utr 
moft reluXance. For in the execution of that ungracious, 
though necefiary tafk, none can feel more unealinefs, and 
pungent anxiety of mind, than thofe whofe duty it is to 
fulfil it without remiffnefs or partiality. 

Extraordinary power mull be entrufted fomewherc, 
upon extraordinary occafions ; and parliament veft it mo ft 
reafonably, as they confine it to a feafon of necefhty only, 
and to thofe whofe refponfibility forbids its abufe. — For at 
the end of its fufpenfion, could any ferious charge be 
brought againft the executive power for malice, wanton- 
nefs, or cruelty, parliament would (hew as much indig- 
nation againft them, as they have now {hewn with regard 
to the confpirators, 

« / 

But the great and diftinguifhed characters, that now coin- 
pole the prelent miniftry, would revolt at the idea of per- 
forming one aX of feventy, or mjullice The humanity 
of Mr. Dundas, in his fituation of fecretary of ftate, has 
been warmly avowed more than once by oppofition them- 
lelves. His philanthropy and his firmnefs go hand in hand ; 

and . 
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and his acknowledged manlinels, his candour, and his 
integrity, render it utterly impoflible for him ever to via* 
late his nature, by the / commilfion of any harfh action. 
Let us not therefore be afraid of an adminiltration whole 
lole aim is to preserve the constitution. But let 
us rather dread the wolves and the foxes that inlidioufly 
fawn upon it, in order the more fecurely to deltroy it. 
As the Jacobites formerly exclaimed againfl its fufpenfion, 
becaufe it prevented them from overturning the Conftitution , 
fo do the Jacobins now ; and for the fame reafon. 

, To conclude, it is our duty to obferve that the executive 
power has adted, on the prefent occafion, with wifdom void 
of ralhnefs, and with firmnefs void of rigour. The difaf- 
fedled have prefumed much upon a fuppofed tamenefs in the 
mimlter, which they perceive has turned out to be fallacious. 

He dare not go to war. He dare not arm the people. 

* f He dare not fufpend the Habeas Corpus AH Thefe 
uled to be the exultations of the friends of anarchy, to em - 
bolden their abettors, and excite them on to fcatter the feeds 
of dilorder and tumult throughout the kingdom. But fortu- 
nately for the tranquillity of Britain, all thefe fteps he has 
wifely and vigoroufly taken ; and in adopting each of them, 
he has not anticipated, but obeyed, the wishes of the 

GREAT 10DY OF THE NATION. 

% 

The Democracy of England, we mean the Democracy of 
property, he wields with the Ipirit of his father. As to the 
democracy of an inferior nature, which it has been fo much 
the falhion with certain gentlemen of late meanly and fla- 
gitioufly to endeavour to wield ; it can never be leperated 

9 * 

from the other, to adt againfl the country ; while the peo- 
ple of property difplay fuch energy , and the adminis- 
tration fuch vigilance , under an amiable monarch, the 
virtuous and patriot guardian of the rights and li-* 
berties of the Britilh Empire. 

AfPfiNDIX. 
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THE WAR. 

0 * 

The expences of the war, mud neceffarily be great; but 
it muft alfo be allowed, that the neceflity and juft caufe of it, 
jis well as the advantages already obtained, are of a propor- 
tionate magnitude ; and muft afford matter of confolation to 
every loyal and patriotic Briton ; upon which he will felici- 
tate himfelf in the confident belief, that the war will finally 
terminate in favour of his country. 

The fuccefs of the allies, in reducing Conde, Quefnoy, 
and Valenciennes; the falvation of Holland, and the re- 
covery of tfie Auftrian Netherlands ; our deftruftion of a 
great part of the French fleet at Toulon, and of their arfe- 
nals there; our annihilation of the French Newfoundland 
Filliery; our capture of Tobago ; nearly of all the French part 
of St. Domingo, in the Weft, and of Pondichery in the Eaft 
Indies; reducing their power there almoft to extinction: 
Thefe feveral important objects, were accdmplifhed in the 
Iaft campaign ; previous to which, in a few 1 months, by a 
miraculous celerity, we increafed our navy from 15,000 to 
69,000 men ; and our line of battle fhip«, from 13 to 80, 
with frigates in proportion* If all thefe acquifitions are duly 
confidered, together with the wonderful energies of the 
executive government, it will evidently appear, that Britain 
performed more in the campaign of 1793, than was ever 
before done in the firfl year, or indeed during the two firfl 
years of any former war ! 

* 

But the various and important fucceffes of Britain, this 
year, are fo great, as to flatter us that the war will foon 
have a happy termination. The capture of Martinico 
and St. Lucia, in the Weft Indies; the almoft entire reduc- 
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tion of Corfic:i, in the Mediterranean ; not to mention the 
fall of Lantlrecy ; but, above all, tail Howe s glorious 

VICTORY OVER THE FRENCH FLEET. 


In concluding this, our View of the prefent State of 
Affairs, we feci ourfelves exultingly happy, in having it 
in our power to relate one of the moll brilliant adlions, 
recorded in the annals of Naval Hiftory ; and of which, 
on account of its importance, as well as celebrity, we fhall 
detail fomewhat at large. 

• • » 

% 

On the morning of the 28th of May, Lord Howe dif- 
coveredthe French fleet to the windward of the Britilh, and 

partial a&ions enfued that evening and the next day. 

* 

The weather gage having been obtained by the Englifh, 
in the progrefs of the laft-mentioned day, and their fleet 
being in a fituation for bringing the enemy to clofe action on 
the fii ft of June, the (hips bore up together for that purpofe, 

between feven and eight o’clock in the morning. 

1 - - 

The French, their force conflfling of 26 fhips of the line, 
oppofed to the Englifh fleet of 25, (the Audacious having 
parted company with the flcrnmoft fhip of the enemy’s 
line, captured in the night of the 28th,) waited for the 
a&ion, and fuflained the attack with wonderful refolution. 

In lefs than an hour after the clofe action commenced in 
the center, the French Admiral, on board the Montague, who 
engaged the Queen Charlotte, commanded by Earl Howe, 
crowded off, and was followed by moll of the lhips of his 
van, in condition to carry fail after him ; leaving with the 
Englifh, ten or twelve of his crippled or totally difmafted 

lhips. 
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(hips, exclufive of two funk in the engagement. The 
Queen Charlotte had then loft her fore topmaft, and the 
main topmaft fell over the fide very foon after. 

\ * 

The greater number of the other fhips of the Britifii fleet, 
were, at this time, fo much diftblcd or widely feparated, 
and under fuch circumftances, with refpett to thole Chips of 
the enemy in a ftate of adtion, and with which the firing 
was ftill continued, that two or three, even of their dif- 
mafted fhips, attempting to get away under a fprit-fad, 
fingly, or fmaller fail railed on the ftump of the foremaft, 
could not be detained. 

Eight were unable to efcape, two of which funk ; one of 
them duringthe action; and the other, the Vengeur, almoft 
immediately upon being taken pofleffion of. The following, 
to which we have annexed an account of the killed and 
wounded, were brought fafe into Portfmouth, on the 13th 
of June. 


Lift of FRENCH SHIPS, captured on the 
Firft Day of June, 1794. 


Ships’ Names. 

Guns. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Total. 

La Jufte 

80 

! OO 

M5 

245 

Sans Pareille 

80 

260 

120 

380 

L’Amerique 

74 

134 

1 10 

244 

L’Achille 

74 

36 

3 ° 

66 

N orthumberland 

74 

60 

100 

1 1)0 

L’Impetueux 

74 

IOO 

75 

J 7 5 

Vengeur (funk ) 

74 

320 

— 

320 



Grand Total, 

'59° 

Le Jacobin, funk in 

a&ion, 

and not 

a man faved. 
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A Lift of the BRITISH FLEET, with the 
Returns of the killed and, wounded, on Board 
his Majefty’s Ships, in the A6lions with the 
French Fleet, on the 28th and 29th of May, 
and the lft of June, 1794. 


Ships* Names, 

1 

Seamen 

killed. 

Marines 

killed. 

Seamen 

wounded 

Marines 

wounded 

Total. 

Officers 

killed. 

Officers 1 
I wounded 

Csefar 

18 

— 

37 

— 

55 

i 

I 

— 

Bellerophon 

3 

1 

26 

1 

3 l 


3 

Leviathan 

10 

— 

3 2 

• 1 

43 

— 

1 

Royal Sovereign 

1 1 

3 

30. 

5 

58 

1 

3 

Marlborough 

24 

5 

7 6 

14 

U9 

1 

9 

Defence 

14 

4 

2 9 

10 

57 

2 

3 

Impregnable 

7 


24 

— 

3 i 

1 

2 

Tremendous 

2 

1 

6 

2 

11 

1 

— _ 

Barfleur 

8 

1 

22 

3 

34 

1 

4 

Culloden 

2 


6 


8 


1 

Invincible 

9 

5 

21 

10 

45 


— 

Gibraltar 

1 

1 

1 2 

— - 

14 

* 


The Charlotte 


1 

24 

5 

43 

2 

2 

Brunfwick 

3° 

— 

9 1 


1 2 1 

3 

4 

Valiant 

t 

1 

5 

4 

1 1 



Oueen 

30 

6 

57 

10 

103 

1 

5 

Orion • 

5 

— 

20 

4 

2 9 

— 

— ■ 

Ramillics 

2 

■ — 

7 


9 

— 

— 

Alfred 

— 

— 

6 

2 

8 

— » 

— - 

RufTel • 
> 

7 

1 

24 

2 

34 

— 

3 

Royal Creorge 

18 

2 

6 3 

9 

9 2 

2 

5 

Montague 

4 

— 

*3 


17 

1 

2 

Majeftic 

3 

— 

4 

1 

8 

— 

— 

Glory 

*3 

— ■ 

3 i 

8 

5 2 

2 

— ■ 

Thunderer 


— 


— » 


— - 

— 

Audacious 

4 

— 

18 

— 

22 

. — 

— 

Grand Total, 

207 

3 2 

596 

91 

926 


47 
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The Rank and Number of Officers killed 

and wounded. * 


KILLED. 

« 

TVo Captains — 5 Midfhipmen — 4 Mailers — 1 Mailer’s 
Mate — 4 Lieutenants — 1 Boatfwain. 


WOUNDED. 

Three Admirals — 6 Captains — u Lieutenants — 16 Mid- 
jfhipmen — 2 Mailers — 3 Mailer’s Mates— 4 Boatfwains — 
? Enfigns. 


Names of Captains killed. 

James Montague,' Efq. of the Montague. 
Alexander Saunders, of the 29th Regimeat. 


Admirals wounded. 

Thomas Graves, Efq. Admiral of the Blue. 
Thomas Pafley, Efq. Rear Admiral of the White. 
George Bowyer, Efq. Rear Admiral of the White. 


Captains wounded. 

Hon. G. Berkley, of the Marlborough, 
j ohn Hutt, Efq. 'of the Queen. 

Sir Andrew Douglas, Second Captain of the Charlotte, 
John Hervey, Efq. of the Brunfwick, 

Mr. Smith, of the Marines, on Board the Bellerophon, 
Mr. C. Money, of the Marines, on Board the Royal 
Sovereign. 

Consider* 

* 
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Considerable as the lofs of the Englifh may appear, 
the reader will perceive that it bears but a finall proportion 
to that of the enemy ; and would be ftill lefs fo, could we 
obtain accurate returns of thofc that fell on board the fhips 
that efcaped. 

\ 

A few days before the attion, Lord Howe retook r 8 of 
the Caftor’s convoy, a French floop, and two corvetts; 
thefe he funk, after taking the men out, faying he could 
not man them from his own fleet, as he was determined to 
bring on a decifive aflion with the enemy. 

That modeft fimplicity, which is the true chara&eriftic 
of genuine worth, and which fo peculiarly diftinguifhes 
Earl Howe’s official letter, could be exceeded only by his 
deportment, fo amiably evinced as his Lordfhip parted 
from the New Sally Port, his place of landing, to the 
Governor’s houfe at Portfmouth, amidft the acclamations 
of an immenfe populace ; befidcs the military, aflembled 
on this occafion, with their bands of mufic ; who, among 
other martial airs, faluted him with that of, “ Sec, the 
Conquering Hero comes 1 ’’ — When his Lordfhip could be 
heard, he repeatedly thanked the people for the great re- 
fpe& fhewn him, obferving, that the Viftory was due to 
the bravery of the Britifh Seamen, and not to himfelf 
alone. 


We cannot but mention here, to the honour of Earl 
Howe, that as his late action was. as important to Great 
Britain, as that of Lord Hawke in 1759, which we have juft 
recorded ; fo was it, in many refpetts, more glorious. — 
Admiral Hawke had one fail of the line more than the 
French ; Earl Howe had one fail lefs. Hawke captured 
one fail of the line, funk two, and burnt two. Howe has 
captured feven fail of the line, one of which funk foon after 
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its ftriking to the Britifh flag ; and one funk during the 
adtion. Hawke loft two line of battle fhips that were 
ftranded, and afterwards burnt by his orders. Howe has 
not loft one. Therefore, in Hawke’s engagement, as we 
loft two fhips, and gamed only one, the other four dis- 
abled French (hips being funk or burnt, our fleet in fa6t 
returned with one fhip o' the line lefs in number, than it 
failed with from Torbay ; and the French fleet with five 
lefs than it failed with from Breft ; fo that the engagement 
in 1759, conftdering the lofs of one Englifli fhip in number, 
made but four lefs to France, when the ftrength of each 
was afcertained after the a&ion. 

i 

But in the late engagement of Lord Howe, the principal 
part of whofe conquering fleet, with their prizes, arrived at 
Spithead, on the 13th of June, the other fnips putting into 
Plymouth, where they are refitting with all poflible expedi- 
tion ; we have acquired fix fail of the line more, and the 
French return into port with eight fail lefs. The 25 fail of 
the Britifh fleet, arc now incrcafed, by that a< 5 lion, to 31 fail ; 
while that of France, confifting of 26 fail, is now reduced 
to 18 fail ; from whence it may be fairly ftated, that a fupe- 
rior force of the enemy is now reduced, by the fkiil of Lord 
Howe, and the valour of our brave countrymen, nearly 
one third of its former ftrength ; while vve, at the fame 
time, ha ve gained one fifth in point of number of fhips, by 
the immortal action of the Fii ft of June, 1704. This is the 
true way to calculate its value, betides the great lofs, by 
death and capture of the French feamen, in companion to 
our lofs in that engagement. 

When the intelligence arrives at Paris, of the difafier 
that has happened to their grand fleet, it is not improbable, 
confidcring that the minor faction is only checked, not ex- 
tinguifhed, but that another Revolution may foon take place; 
and more congenial, perhaps, to the reftoration of order and 

ail 
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an equitable government ; and that a dawn, towards a genera? 
treaty of peace, upon'Tafting fecurity, to the independence 
of the neighbouring nations, will loon appear* 

At any rate, the late great naval battle will lo invigorate 
the allies, that the propoled march towards the French capi- 
tal, will probably be very much accelerated ; while Britain, 
following her blow with Ipirit, with alacrity, and with wif- 
dom, will fcour the whole French coaft, aflift the now- 
iucreafing Royal ids, and ftrike terror and difmay into the 
very heart of the Convention itfclf. 

But in this crifis, it is ftill the duty of every loyal fubject 
to take every precaution againjl all possible invasion, as 
well as insurrection. For although the Old Monarchy, 
after the defeat of Conflans, laid afide the fcheme of Inva- 
fron ; yet we do not know to what a<fts of delpe ration the 
anarchy may be driven, when they hear of the lots of their 
fleet; as they are a band of monfters, who, caring no more 
for the lofs of an 100,000 lives, than for as many animals, 
would facrifice that or any number, in a vain attempt to 
make a defcent here; that, by fuch a icheme, they might 
divert the public mind from lifting its avenging arm, in the 
day of defpair, and letting it fall on the heads of their brutal 
tyrants. 

Still, therefore, let us neither relax in oar arming, nor 
in the d isc i p li ning of our fellow JubjeEls . By thefe means 
onlv, we can almoft bid defiance to all the viciflitudes of a 
jult and necefifary war, on the hajipy event of which our 
Libert}', our Property, and every thing elfe that can be dear 
to free men, folely depends. Let us continue increafing our 
armaments, and, with our native courage, and our infular 
fituation, we need not fear of continuing to be free* 
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A S an invasion of Britain has been the darling ob- 
ject of France, fince the reign of Lewis ^CIV. and 
as their objeft is the fame, during the new anarchy, as 
under the old monarchy, it may be confidered as very 
proper and ufeful, by way of appendix to this history 
of invasions, to ftiew how their attempts may be de- 
feated, were even a landing to take place ; and to give the 
opinions of the moft celebrated commanders, who have 
written upon taftics, as to l’ome of the moft prominent 
branches of military duty and difeipline, that can be con- 
nected with a defensive army, cavalry as well as infan- 
try, in cafe of invafion. 

It mu ft be obferved, that, at the prefent moment, when 
fuch invafion has been fo long threatened* by the Dema- 
gogues of France, an entire confidence in government is 
absolutely ueceffary to our preservati on ; and the common 
danger fhould produce an union of all, in the defence o£ 
their king, their constitution, and their country. 

Some, from fordid motives; others, from motives ini- 
mical to our Conflitulion , have treated all reports of invafion 
as chimerical. To the latter, it is needlefs to reply, as 
they treacheroufly wifh to put their country off its guard, 
by in (billing fuch ideas. To the former, it can only be 
faid, that allowing no invafion to happen, which is the 
hope of every loyal and peaceable fubjeft ; yet, furely it is 
wife and provident, to prepare againft the worft, by be- 
ing armed and difeiplined , in order to be ready to repel any 
attempt that may be made, by a marauding horde, on our 
Property and our Liberty. As in crofting Blackheath, at 
night, when highwaymen have been heard to threaten that 
road, it is prudent to go armed ; fo when the piratical . 
ruffians of France, menace the plunder of our country, 
and the butchery of its inhabitants, it is indifpcnfibly ne- 
ccffary to be prepared for their reception. 

At this crifis, then, every real friend to his country, 
fhould ftrengthen the hand of Government, by fubferibing 
to its defence ; and by adopting every poflible mode to 
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render us an arme'd nation, not to commit outrages upon 
fociety," but to p;ve serve our own freedom. The man 
who fneers at the. danger , and decries arming, is the man 
who toi/kes to fee us undone; that he may vainly hope, by 
anarchy , to rife upon the ruin of his country. 

In treating how all attempts to invade us, may be ren- 
dered abortive, it is abfolutely necelfary to inculcate vigi- 
lance, in countcra£ling the trea herons and dijajjecled ; and 
here we cannot help applauding government, for their 
late wise and vigorous measures. For, in the events 
of an invalion, or even at prelent, on the profped of one, 
evil difpofed perlbns will ufe all their ait to fcducc, to 
miflcad, and to poifon the p.ublic mind ; fo that fhould it 
a&ually happen, they may the more eafily divide the 
country, in order to palfy its exertions *, to betray intel- 
ligence ; to create mutiny ; to promote defertion ; to aid 
the foe with neceflaries ; or openly to join them. 

Besides vigilance, the lower dalles ought to be in- 
truded in their duty, on fuch an occafion ; that they may 
be guarded againfl the fnares of all incendiaries. For the 
poor man has his property at flake , as well as the rich. 
His manual labour is his property. And if, in cafe 
« of anarchy, as in France, he receive no fail* and adequate 
reward for involuntary fatigue, and unavailing indultry; 
if he be compelled to labour for the ruin, inftead of the 
benefit of his fellow creatures ; if he be dragged forth at 
all hours, to commit the crimes of robbery and murder ; 
and if he cannot enjoy either perfonal fecurity, or the 
comfortable recompence ariling from honeft; induftry ; he 
is as much deprived of his property and freedom, as if he 
were the richeft man in the kingdom. This is ftri&ly the 
cafe of the lower dalles in France. 

Next to vigilance and inftrudion, which promote, in a 
great degree, unanimity , religion , loyalty , zeal , difeipline , 
Jubor dination , and firvivefs , are to be recommended. 

The landholder, the manufacturer, the artizan, 
and the farmer, being in a manner, the protectors and the 
injlruclors of the lower orders , they ought to embrace every 
opportunity of in Hilling thefe into the minds of their depen- 
dants ; and by thus cherifhing the flame of true patnotifm, 
the nation can meet any invalion with tiie utmofl confidence 
and lecunty. 

But above all, it is the bufinefs of the clergy, incefc 
Fantly, during theprefent conflict, to blend the patriot duties 
with the^rcligious and the moral obligations , in ail their dit- 
courfes. In the Iaft century, they did too much. In the pre- 
fent century, they do too little . 

It 
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It is not meant here, in treating of our heft modes of de- 
fence, and dilciplme, to dwell on the fiiperiority of our 
navy, and the impoffibility of our receiving any great blow by 
land , while we arc fo powerful at fea. But a. lowing, which 
is highly improbable, that the French were to endeavour 
the making good a landing, or had made one with a great 
force, we lhall felett from fome of the heft writers, their 
opinions, as to the mode to be adopted for our iccurity, in 
either of the/e cafes. 



EDMOND S. 

The claflical Mr. Edmonds, Remembrancer of the city of 
London, who wrote in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
who was very curious in ancient tatties, as well as the 
tatties in uie at that period, has left a very fcarce and in- 
genious treatife on the queftion, Whether or not it were 
befl to oppofe an enemy on his attempting to land ' upon the 
coafty with an intention of invading and conquering the 
country . It was written foon after the defeat of the Ar- 
mada ; when the nation, from that recent attempt, muft 
have been well verled in the general topic of defence 
from invafion ; and which was then again menaced by 
Philip of Spain. Mr. Edmonds' words are: 

Upon the circumftance of landing , I lhall handle that 
controverfy which has been often deoated by our Englilh 
commanders, u whether it be better, in queftion of an inva- 
“ lion, and in the ablence of our fhippmg, to oppole an 
** enemy at his landing on our conft, or quietly fuffer him . 
“ to put his men alliore, and retire with our forces to fome 
“ inland place, and there wait to give him battle ?’* 

Such as firft ftarted this queftion, and were of opinion 
that we ought not by any means to encounter an enemy at 
landing, as we might much endanger ourfelves and country, 
did not confider tne difference between countries that bor- 
der upon each other on the fame continent, and thole that 
are disjoined by io great a bar as the ocean. 

FIRST,. 

It may be objetted, that it is very difficult to refift an 
enemy at his landing, from the unccitamty of place as well 
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as of time. Being ignorant where he will attempt to land, 
we muft equally defend all accelfible places ; to effeft which, 
it is requifite that, according to the particular quality of 
every fpot liable to be invaded, our defenfive forces muft 
every where be fufficient in ftrength to repel the enemy. 
Considering, therefore, the great extenfion of our maritime 
parts, and the many landing places om our coaft, it will re^ 
quire a much greater number of men to defend them than 
this country can afford-. 

-N 

ANSWER. 

( 

It cannot indeed be denied but the place of the enemy's 
landing will be doubtful, and therefore our great care muft 
, extend itfelf generally, to all accefiible places. But that our 
defenfive forces are not fufficient to guard in a competent 
manner all fuch places as the danger may require, (hall be 
proved fallacious. 


OUR FORCES ARE SUFFICIENT, WITH GOOD 

GENERALSHIP AND POSITION, TO DEFEND 

ALL PARTS OF THE ISLAND. 

• . • 

To prove that our forces are fufficient, we muft necefla- 
rily enter into particulars. Being very well acquainted 
with the coaft of Kent, I fhall lay down a plan for its de- 
fence, which may be exactly followed by all maritime coun- 
ties where an invafion can be expelled. 

It is a ffiore of nearly as large extent as any other 
county within the kingdom. From the point of Neffe, by 
Lyd, which is the uttermoft fkirt upon the coaft of Suficx, 
to Margate, upon the coaft of ElTex, is, by computation, 
about twenty-four miles. But in this great extent of coaft, 
not above one fixth part of it is calculated for the landing 
of fuch a force, as would be necefiary to invade this coun- 
try, with any profpeft of fuccefs ; partly owing to the 
hugenefs of the cliff’s, which inclofe a great part of that 
fkirt ; and partly, as much of that ground which may be 
landed upon, has fuch imminent and difficult places near 
adjoining, that any army which might endeavour to land, 
there, would find itfelf fo ftreightened, being oppofed but 
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with a fmall force, that it could not cafily extricate itfelf, 
fo as to advance into firm and tenable fighting ground, 
without apparent ruin of the whole invading army. 

Besides, it cannot be denied, but that generally, along 
the coaft of Kent , there are fo many rocks, {helves, flats, 
and other impediments, that a navy of large fhips can have 
no anchorage near the fhore. The coaft likewife lies fo 
open to the weather, that the lcaft gale of wind may drive 
them from their anchors. All this duly confidercd, it ap- 
pears that this large coaft will afford a far iefler part fit for 
the landing of an army, than was at firft imagined. Were 
it neccflary, I could make it evident, by a particular de- 
feription of the number, quantity, and quality of the 
places on the coaft ; and thereby put the matter beyond 
all difpute. 


MEANS TO GUARD EVERY MARITIME COUNTY 
IN THE SAME MANNER AS KENT, WHERE 
THERE IS THE LEAST DANGER OF 
AN INVASION. 


To fhew that our forces, by a proper difpofition, are - 
able to a fiord every maritime county a fafe and fure guard 
from iuvafion, I fiiall give a general plan of that means, 
adapted to the county of Kent ; but which will ferve as a 
guide, in a great degree, to the defence of other counties 
upon the coaft, where the enemy is moft likely to land. 

I wouj.d obferve this order: to make a triple divifion of 
all the force appointed for this county. 1 fhall fuppofe, 
for example, the number defigned for the defence of Kent, 
to be 1 2,000. Of thefe, I fhould ftation 3000 about the 
point of K'Jfe ; 3000 about Margate j and 6000 about the 
center of the county, which I conceive to be Folkjlonc. 
My greateft care fhould be, fo to difpofe of them, as they 
might not only aid one another in thq fame county ; but, 
as every county borders upon another, lo in cafe of emer- 
gency, they fhould mutually help one another. 

If the enemy, for inftance, fhould attempt a landing 
about AV//K not only the Coco ftr.tipned about Kolhjlone, 
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fhould march to the aid of the 3000 Rationed about that 
place ; but, it being the neareft part of Kent to the county 
of susslx, fuch forces too, as were in the neighbourhood, 
in that county, and lb likewife of the reft. From this we 
may perceive how great a force would be alTembled in a few 
hours, for the reinforcement of any place that might be in- 
vaded. As to the quartering of the troops, cfpecial care mult 
be had to the places of danger, according to their importance. 
My meaning is not to lodge them dole together, but to 
ftretch them along the coalt, by regiments and companies, 
as the country could belt afford to entertain them. 

As to the uncertainty of the time when the invaders may 
attempt a land.ng, in anfwer to the latter part of the hi lt 
ol jh&ion, I hold it ablolutely requilite that our forces fhouid 
be d.fciplined, allembled, and ftationed properly, before the 
enemy Ihould be difeovered near ourcoaft, ready to make a 
landi ng. For, at fuch a moment, it would be a grols ab- 
lurdity to imagine that men could be fuddenly alfembled 
without cohfulion, and make lo long a march with fuch ex- 
pedition as the necelfity of the occalion would require. 

SECONDLY. 

' / 

It may be obje&ed that all our landing-places are of fuch 
di fad vantage for the defenlive troops, that it would be of no 
avail to endeavour the repulfe of an invading army at its 
landing. Such places being open and plain, they yield no 
fhelter from the fury of the enemy's artillery, w r ith which 
their long-boats and landing veffels will be plentifully fup- 
plied ; and, beating upon the beach, as moft of the landing- 
•places are open and plain, the invaders would fo annoy us, 
that our troops w^uld not, unflieltered, be able to fuftaii\ 
their fire. 


ANSWER. 

As to the di (advantage of the place, in regard, to the 
artillery of tiie invaders, it is true that fuch places as would 
afford the enemy an ealy fhore to land on, are chiefly plain, 
open, and deprived of all covert. What then ? Shall a 
foldiei ufe no art to counteract the di (advantages of nature? 
I make 110 doubt but an ingenious commander would ule luch 
(kill and induftry upon the moft indefenlible place, the beach 
ir/elf, as might give luflicient lecunty to his forces, and out- 
weigh the advantages that the enemy might otherwife pof- 
le/s; befules we can eafily overcome all thele difficulties, and 
ufe the benefit of the firm land to repel an enemy, weakened 
with the fea, tolled with the billows, troubled with Ins weg<* 

pons, 
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pons, befides many other difcouragements that are prefented 
to him, both from the land and the fea. 

THIRDLY. 

An obje&ion may arife from the difparity of numbers, and 
condition of the forces of either party. For it mult be granted, 
that the defendants being obliged to guard lb many places at 
once, cannot furnilh fuch numbers to every paiticular place 
for defence, as the offenfive invaders. As to the quality of 
the forces, it is without difpute that a great and potent Prince, 
for fuch a one it mult be, that undertaketh to invade the 
territories of lb ablolute (thele are his words) and well-obey- 
ed a Princefs as her Majelly, (Queen Elizabeth) is ; he 
would embark the flower of his loldiery, belides be affifted 
with the gallant troops of volunteers, which commonly at- 
tend fuch fervice. How then can it be imagined, the time 
and place of their attempt being uncertain, that the de- 
fendants fhould equal fuch invaders, in fpirit, Ikill, and 
experience ? 

ANSWER, 

• 

' As to the third objection, this briefly fliall be fufticient ; 
that we are not fo much to regard that our forces equal them 
in number, as to fee that they are fufticient fertile nature of 
the place, in cafe of an enemy’s landing. For in places of 
difficult accefs, we know that a fmall number is able to oppofe 
a great force: and we doubt not but, all circumftances duly 
confidered, we ffiall proportionably equal the enemy both m 
the number and the quality of their forces ; always, however, 
prefuppoling, that the ftate (hall never be deftitute of a fufti- 
cient number of troops, trained and exercifed in a competent 
manner, to defend their country from foreign enemies. 

Thus much concerning the anfwers to thole three reafons, 
which feem to prove that an enemy is not to be refilled at 
his landing. If we but look a little to the hazards and in- 
conveniences that attends him at that juncture, and the ad- 
vantages he gains by a firm and proper landing, we ffiall 
eafily difeoverthe folly of this opinion. 

Firft, By allowing him to land unmolefted, we give him 
leave to live upon the fpoil of the country, which, in fo plen- 
tiful a kingdom as England, cannot be prevented by any 
wafting, lpoiling, or withdrawing, of our provifions ; as we 
have no ftrong towns at all, fufticient to fecurcthem. 

Secondly, Obedience, which at other times, is willingly 
given to Princes, is then often greatly weakened ; and all 
neceflary means to maintain a war, is fometnnes in an in- 
valion, rather unwillingly drawn from the fubjeft. 

Thirdly , 
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Thirdly , Opportunity is given to malecontents, either to 
make head theinlelves, or to fly over to the enemy. 

Fourthly , It would be madnefs to hazard a kingdom upon 
one Broke, after fuffering the enemy to land, having it in 
our power to prevent him ; befides not confidering many 
other difadvantages which fuch an occalion would difcover 
to us, when it was too late. 


LLOYD. 

General Lloyd, fo celebrated for pointing out all that 
could be done, by an invafion of England ; and all that 
might be done, by defending it againft invaders, was an 
officer in the Pruflian fcrvicc, in 17 $4. A plan being 
then forming, by France, for invading this country, 
Mr. Lloyd was fent out here, by the Due de Bellifle, 
then minifter at war, to examine all the coaft and the 
contiguous country, oppofite France, which he effec- 
tually accompliffied in the year 1756 ; and once before, 
in the year 1745. He afterwards died, in the fervicc of 
England, and a penfioner upon the Chelfea eftabliffi- 
ment. 


The following opinions of General Lloyd, upon the de- 
fence of England, againft invafion from France, muft, 
therefore, be very acceptable at this moment. This 
treatife was written about the year 1779, when the com- 
bined French and Spaniffi fleets were in the Channel, 
and when we were in fome dread of an invafion. 


• HIS INTRODUCTION. 

While the terrors of an invafion and its eonfcquences, 
hang over our heads,, it is the duty of every man to con- 
tribute, with his perfon and advice, to the fupport of the 
ftatc ; and point out the means which appear proper, to 
defeat the defigns of our enemies. With this view I have 
written the following difeourfe on the fuppofed invafion, 
*and hope it may ferve, in fome meafure, to render it fruit- 
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lefs 5 and infpire government, as well as the nation in 
general, with that confidence which the fituation of our 
, affairs require. 

As an invafion of England, with a powerful army, may 
be attended with fatal confequences, I (hall confine my 
obfervations to that alone, and endeavour to fhew how it 
may be fruftrated. 



DIFFICULTIES THAT* AN INVADING ARMY 
MUST ENCOUNTER} IN ENGLAND, FROM 
ITS BEING A CLOSE COUNTRY, AND 
FULL OF DEFILES, OR NARROW 
PASSES. 


England, in general, is not only very hilly, but alfo, 
for the moft part, full of inclofures. As you come from- 
Exeter, for inftance, towards London, it is fo inclofed 
with hedges and ditches, that for many miles together, 
you do not find ground fufficiently open to form twenty 
battalions upon ; fo that the high road, where an enemy 
can alone march, is one continued pafs, or defile, winding 
at the foot of the mountains, or through the inclofures. 
Thofe mountains and hedges being properly occupied, an 
enemy cannot advance a ftep ; and it he is once engaged in 
them, he can never extricate himfelf out of the narrow 
labyrinth, and will be forced to lay down his arms. 

We therefore poflefs fo many advantages over an in- 
vading foe, that if we avail ourfelves of them, there can 
be no room left to fear the event of the invafion, with 
which we are now threatened. • 

i ft. The face of the country is generally clofe, where 
an army, in the courfe of many miles, cannot find room to 
form and aft in ; or fo full of defiles, or narrow paffes, 
formed by mountains, hills, forefts, rivers, moraffes, 
hedges, &c. where the road is fo contrafted that few men 
only can advance in front. 

endly. It forces them, therefore, to march in one co- 
lumn ; and this difficulty alone overbalances almoft every 
other advantage, 

b 3dly* The 
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gdly. The invading French can bring but little cavalry ; 
which, from the nature of the country, may not, if wc 
chufc it, ever have an opportunity of afling. 

4 thly. They can have no artillery, and not many field- 
pieces, compared to what we can bring into the field. 

^thly. They can have no other provifions but what 
they bring with them ; which, however abundant it may 
feem, will la ft only for a fhort time. 

6thly. They can never have a fufficient number of ’ 
horfes and carriages to tranfport their ftores, artillery, 
baggage, provifions, &c. which will retard their march, 
fo that they cannot advance above a mile or two in the 
day. 

* 7 1 hi y . When they proceed from the fhore, they can 
form no magazines in the country, and muft be fupplied 
from their original depot ; and when their line of commu- 
nication is protrafted, to a certain length, half their army 
will not be fufficient to efcort their convoys, which you 
may, and muft intercept. This will not only retard their 
progrefs, but very foon flop them entirely, and force their 
army to go back. They have but this alternative ; to gain 
a great and decifive victory, or abandon the enterprize. 
They cannot remain on the fpot, in a clofe country, fur- 
Toundcd by mountains on every fide, and thofe occupied 
by our troops ; and we have nothing to do, but to profit 
of thefe advantages, and avoid a general a&ion. 

8thly. They cannot fend detachments, or deviate from 
the greaf road, or pafs, without being expofed to certain 
deftru&ion ; whereas we, availing ourfclvcs of every crofs 
road and path, can, without rifk, attack their whole line 
of march, and foon throw it into confufion. They can 
a£l on that only ; whereas, wc can a£t when and where 
wc plcafc. 

qthly. Though the frontier of England is very extenfive, 
and therefore , fccms very difficult to be defended; yet, 
upon a due examination, it will be always found, that 
fuch a frontier can be attacked only in a few points, and 
that thefe points are fixed and determined by the nature 
and polition or the countries at war. An army, like a 
traveller, muft neceffarily depart from a given point, and 
proceed to a given point in the enemy’s country. The 
line which unites thefe points, I call the line of operation. 

It is manifeft, that all deviation from this, and all delays in 
purfuing the march, are fo much time loft; and in the 
end, will force an enemy to return, either for want of 
fubfiftence, or by bad weather, &c. To diminifh the 
difficulties which oppofe the progrefs of the main army on 
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the line of operation, fometimes a corps is made to aft on 
another line, to create a line of diverfion ; but fuch a corps 
can never produce a folid advantage, if you attend to the 
main point, and fruftrate the defigns of the principal 
army. 

lothly. An offenfive war, it appears from hence, mu ft 
be profecuted with the utmoft vigour and aftivity, on the 
part of the invading army ; and nothing lefs than complete 
viftories can render it fuccefsful. 

• nthly. A defenfive war mud confequcntly be carried 
on with caution and prudence ; and, above all things, a 
general aftion is to be avoided. You oppofe the enemy in 
front, by occupying ftrong polls, and with the remainder 
of your forces you aft on his flanks and rear ; which, in a 
(hort time, will reduce him, though much ftronger, to fall 
back, and approach his depots. If King Harold had fol- 
lowed this doftrme, it is probable we fhould have known 
William the Conqueror by his defeat only. 

i2thly. An invading army, which afts over a branch of 
the fea, muft occupy fome convenient and fafe harbour. 
He muft gain a great and decifive battle ; or by fkilful 
manoeuvres, force the enemy to abandon fuch a traft of 
country as will, in a great meafure, fupport the aflailant. 
For if he depends in the fmalleft degree on (hipping, and 
a precarious navigation for fupplies, he cannot profecute 
any folid operation ; and fuccelhve campaigns will be con- 
futned in fruitlcfs and unmeaning excurfions. Troops 
muft, however, return to the fhore, to take up their win^ 
ter quarters ; and at iaft, his men and money being ex- 
hausted, he perifhes totally, or abandons the enterprize 
with lofs and ignominy. 


BREST. 


Let us now apply the principles eftablifhed above, to the 
prefent cale. 

It is evident, that Breft is the point from whence the 
French mull depart; becaufe all their operations, even 
when they have landed, are connected with, and depend 
upon their fleet. But as all operations, which depend on 

b 2 navigation, 
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navigation, are from its nature precarious, and liable to a 
thoufknd difficulties, they muft have likewife a place of 
arms in this country, a fpacious harbour as near their own 
coaft as poflible, &c. and befides thefe advantages, abfo- 
lutely required, the place muft be fo fituated, that by march- 
ing a few miles inland, they can occupy fuch a poft as 
will render them matters of a tra6t of country behind their 
army, fufficient to,fupply it with fubfiftence, on their (tops ; 
without which, no progrets can be made, nor can they re- 
main for any confiderable time in any part of the country. 
The plan which offers thefe advantages, is the molt eligible 
they can fi* upon. 


PLYMOUTH 

% 

A 

Answers perfe&ly this detcription. It is a fafe and 
convenient harbour, near the coaft of France ; and could 
they poffefs it, by marching only to Chudleigh, the, in- 
vaders would be matters of Cornwall, Devonfhire, and 
part of Somerfetthire, where they can find provifions in 
abundance; which will enable them to profecute their opera- 
tions, and penetrate further into the country ; or if they 
chofe to remain there, it would be a difficult matter to drive 
them back, as they would have a fleet at Plymouth. 


PORTSMOUTH. 

/ 

4 m V 

/ 

The only place next to Plymouth, which can fervc the 
purpofe of the enemy, is Portfmouth. It has two fine roads, 

St. Helen's and Spithead, and a very fafe harbour. The 
town and the dock, on the land-fide, are fortified, and can- 
jiot be taken without a regular fiege : the undertaking of 
which is very difficult, though we had no (hips to defend it. 

The 
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The ifland of Portfea, lies very low, and does not fur- 
nifh the neceflary materials to carry on the works, required 
on fuch occafions. The enemy muft occupy Gofport, with 
part of his army, while the remainder carries on the fiege ; 
and if we are matters of Portfdown, and can confine him to 
the ifland, we are always able to fuccour the place, and force 
him to retire, which he would find very difficult. 

[AT. B. Since General Lloyd wrote the above , Government 
have made it their great objeEl to fortify P or tf mouth and Ply- 
mouth in fuch a manner , as to render th(fe great arfenals 
almofl impregnable againft any force whatever. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 


When I confidercd, at firft, the pofition of the Ifle of 
Wight, I thought that an enemy might occupy it* and with 
15,000 or 20,000 men, keep pofleffion of the whole ground; 
but having lately examined it, with proper attention, I 
believe now that it is abfolutely impoffible. This ifland 
runs from eaft to weft, and is generally interfered with very 
high mountains, whofe bafts run quite to the fhore. On the 
fouth fide of the ifland, they rife by ranges, like an amphi- 
theatre, almolt perpendicular, forty or fifty feet high ; and 
the fummits, excepting in a very few places , to §£ove a 
thoufand ; fo that if any troops are polled on them, there is 
no poffibility of landing. 

The only place where it is lefs difficult, is in Brading 
Bay, oppofite St. Helen's Road. This is a fmall creek, be- 
tween two very high hills, which being occupied, will prevent 
a landing. On the fouth fide is a bay, where the fhore is 
low, and very proper for debarking troops ; but Sand-down 
Fort defends that ba/ very well. From thence to the- 
wefternmofl point, and the Needles, no place can be 
found where a landing can be attempted, if there is the 
leaf! oppofition : Befides the coaft is fo open and dangerous, 
that a boat, much lels a fleet, cannot lay at anchor, an hour, 
without the utmoft rifk of perifhing. 

From the Needles to Ride, you may land any where, 
Jtfid a fleet may anchor in fafety, there being a' fufficient /f 

depth 
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depth of water to come through the Needles, all the way 
to Spithead. The channel between the Needles and Hurft 
Caftle, is narrow, but it is fafe for the largeft velfels ; but in 
cafe of an enemy attempting that paffiige, it would be next 
to an impoffibility to fucceed. 

Though the difficulties which occur in landing on the 
fouth fide of the Ifle of Wight, and indeed of approaching 
it, yet if no oppofition is made, it might be effected; how- 
ever, if we confider the extent of the ifiand, the great 
number of very high mountains, and of places to land from 
our fide, it will appear that 20,000 men would not be able to 
occupy it in fuch a manner as to prevent our taking it from 
them. They mutt fortify all the fhore oppofite the New 
Foreft, as well as all the downs or mountains behind them ; 
for there is no fpot on the whole ifiand where the mofl ex- 
tenfive fortrefs could in any degree, fecure the pofleffion of 
it to the French. If it is placed on the fouth fhore, there is 
neither bay nor harbour ; and by our occupying fome neigh- 
bouring mountains, the garrifbn would be ftarved in it. 

The fame difficulty will occur if placed in the center, or 
on the Northern fhore, at Cowes, Yarmouth, &c. from 
whence I conclude, that while England exifts as a nation, 
an enemy cannot keep the IJle of Wight a mouthy though there 
were 30,000 men in it . 


HARWICH. 

• N 

« » » 

From Portfmouth to Harwich , there is no harbour or road 
which can , in any degree, anfwer the purpofes of an enemy , 
xtiho intends to land a confiderable army, and. make war in the • 
country. The difficulty, though very great, does not con- 
fift in debarking 40,000 men. It is alfo neceffary that they 
Jhould have a commodious and safe harbour ; a place of 
arms; and be fo ftuated , as to keep a sure and easy com- 
munication with France, cfpeciaUy with brest. 

Such a place is not to be found on the whole coafl, except 
Plymouth and Portf mouth , of which enough has been already 
faid. The Dutch fleet came up the river very well ; but how 
long did they remain there? a few hours only ; confider, be- 
tides, the great difference there is between coming from the 

coaft 
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coaft of Holland, with twenty men of war, to make a 
ridiculous bravado, which latted 24 hours, or coming from 
Brett with a fleet, and* four or five hundred tranfports to 
invade us, and carry on a war in the heart of our country. 
The one is eafy, the other imp r attic able. 

IN. B. This opinion of fo great an engineer as General 
Xloyd, that an attempt to invade us with a great Jorce by the 
RIVER THAMES IS IMPRACTICABLE, although it Ought to quiet 
the minds of the inhabitants in the metropolis, as to no im- 
mediate danger , yet they ought not to be the lefs alert in arm- 
ing and subscribing for the general defence of the 
country . For , were the French marauders to makegood a land- 
ing, through the remijfnefs of ourfellow-fubjetts , the plunder- 
ing of the capital would be the chief objett of their ambi- 
tion.] 


A GREAT INVASION CAN ONLY BE IN 

THE WEST. 


Though I am convinced that an invasion neither zvill nor 
can be made in Sujfex , Kent , or higher up ; I do not think it 
impoffible, that, in order to facilitate the operations of their 
MAIN ARMY, the enemy may threaten different and dis- 
tant parts of the coast ; — but no solid operation can , 
in my opinion , be executed but in the west. 


GENERAL DEFENCE, UPON THAT SUPPOSITION* 

. K 

Whenever a tratt of country is to be defended, reafon 
points out the neceility of occupying fome central pofitions, 
with firong corps to the right and left , to flop the enemy till 
the whole can be colle&ed. The line we have to defend, ex- 
tends from Plymouth to Dover . Portfdown is the central 
point in that line. 1 would therefore recommend that a third 
part of our army be placed there, and in the New Forefl . 

Another • 
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Another third, on Hall Down Hill, beyond Exeter, And the 
remaining third, in the limits between Sujfex and Kent , on 
that branch of* the river Medway, called the Teife, 

If an attempt is made to the IVeJlward , the body encamp- 
ed at Portfmoutk will march thither, and join that on Hall 
Down , which I fuppofe inftantly in motion, where the in- 
vafion is attempted. The body placed in Sujfex may remain 
there ; and, by a movement to the right or to the left, be any 
where, as occafion may require ; and eafily repulfe every 
' attempt made on that ceaft. 

[N. B. This idea of dividing the dejenfive army into three 
parts , is nearly the fame with that of Mr , Edmonds , whom 
zoe have already quoted,~\ 


SUPPOSING A LANDING AT PLYMOUTH OR 

PORTSEA. 

I 

Should the enemy land at Plymouth, which I think 
mod probable that he would attempt, the force there would 
be able to dilpute the ground till the troops on Hall Down 
can come to their aftiftance ; and it does not require 24 hours 
march. Oppofed in front by the corps at Plymouth , which 
is covered by the works railing there,* as well as by the 
natural ftrength of the country, and attacked in the rear b y 
the troops coming from Hall Down ; an enemy, though far 
fuperior in number, would find himfelf greatly embarralled. 

Surrounded by the fea, by ftrong forts, and a ftrongfcr 
country, occupied by 15,000 or 20,000 men, without ground 
fufficiently to form a line, I do not conceive it poffible how he 
could avoid a total overthrow . There is not a Ipot about 
Plymouth, if properly occupied, and protected by the molt 
inconfiderable works, but will require a ficge to force you, 
which cannot be undertaken while you have any body of 
troops in the neighbourhpod. 


1 


* Thefc arc now complcatcd. 


PORTSEA, 
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The fame difficulties, and much greater, will occur to an 
enemy in the ifland of Portfea. He can neither fubfift there, 
nor from the adjacent country, if we have a camp on Portf- 
down, and another in the New Foreft. 

From what we have laid, it feems evident that no in* 
vafion can take place, until our fleet, entirely drove out of 
the fea, is forced to hide itfelf for a confiderable time in fome 
harbour ; and that fuch an invafion cannot be profccuted with 
any probability offuccefs, unlefs the enemy is mafler of ply- 
mouth Or PORTSMOUTH. 


THE ENEMY IN POSSESSION OF PLYMOUTH. 

But let us fuppofe the enemy in full pofleffion of Ply- 
mouth. He cannot remain there for ever. In a (hort time, 
he will be forced to penetrate further into the country, in 
order to procure fupplies of pr^vifions, or abandon his pod, 
for want of them. 

Forty or fifty thoufand men are not fufficient to remain 
there with any fafety. They mud therefore advance into 
the country, or abandon it. 

The only decifive operation they could execute, would 
he, to leave 10,000 men at Plymouth, and with the remain- 
der, proceed directly to Hall Down, between Chudleigh 
and Exeter, which is about 36 miles from Plymouth. There 
is no paffing between the enemy’s right, and the fea; and, 
by an eafy movement on the left, he is in the mountains, 
through which all the weflern roads mufl pafs towards Corn- 
wall. By taking this pofition, the enemy would be mailer 
of Devovjhire and Cornwall , which would furnilh fubfiltarrce 
in abundance, and, having Teignmouth , Torbay , and Dart- 
mouth very near, he would alfo receive from France whatever 
he wanted . 

c Possessed 
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Possessed of thefe advantages, and having a very flrong 
country, eafily to be defended, it would become difficult 
to drive him back. It is therefore incumbent upon us, 
to poll ourfclvcs fo, that we may be near enough to prevent 
an invading army from penetrating into the country, fup- 
pofing we fhould not be able to hinder it from taking Ply- 
mouth, w'hich is the height of improbability. But allow- 
ing this, as it is all a clofe country, or full of defies , num- 
ber is nothing, and disposition every thing. In fuch a 
country, points only can be attacked, and by a given num- 
ber of men only. So that ij you occupy thefe points, though 
othcrwile much inferior to the enemy, you may bring more 
men into aElion than he, and confcquently prevail. Befides, 
thefe points may be fuch as to enable you to attack him in 
front , flank , and rear , at the fame time. 


[Here General Lloyd exemplifies very minutely, the 
injur mount able difficulties, that an invading army would 
iiavc to encounter, from Plymouth to Salifbury. We 
fhall give, in his own words, his remarks on the roads 

from thence to London.] < , 

/ 

From Salifbury, two roads go towards London. The 
JirJl by Andover, Bafingfloke, Bagfhot, Egham, Staines, 
&c. Near the feven mile (tone, a branch goes by Stock- 
bridge, over fome very high hills, and joins it at Bafing- 
floke. This branch paffes through an open country, which . 
however, being very high , offers many excellent camps. The 
firft is alfo carried for fome miles, through an open countiy ; 
-but about Andover, and from thence to Bafingfloke, and 
Hartford Bridge, it is very clofe. The other road goes by 
RumfeV, Farnham, &c. through a country which is flill 
more clofe than the former ; and in proportion, affords greater 
advantages in attacking the enemy . 

It is needlefs to profecute this defeription any further; 
hecaufe I am perfuaded that no army, however numerous, 
zoill ever be able to penetrate forty miles into the country , 

3F PROPER METHODS ARE TAKEN TO OPPOSE IT; and if Zoe 

know how to avail ourf elves of the numberless resources 
which may be drawn from the face of the country. 

I have befides, no doubt, from the known experience, 
firmnefs, and abilities of the commander in chief, Lord 
Amherfl, that the event, fhould an invafion take place, 
will juftify the high. trull that his majefly has placed in him, 
and fully anfwer the expe&ations of tiie public. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF A FRENCH ARMY IN AD- 

t 

VANCING FROM EXETER TO LONDON. 

I 

When we penetrate, with great and heavy armies, into 
an enemy’s country, it is with a view to conquer fome pro- 
vinces, fortreffes, &c. and finding nothing on the road to 
fubfift upon, we have fixed and determined points to lodge our 
/lores and provifions. Hence they are tranfported to the ar- 
my, which muff proceed from thefe given points, to other 
fixed and determined points in the enemy’s country, if you 
carry on an offenfive war. The line which unites thefe 
points, is called the line of operation. On the good or bad 
choice of this line, the final event of the war chiefly 
depends. 

Let us illuftrate this, by an example ; an invafion of 
England, from the fide of Plymouth. We will fuppofe an 
enemy’s army to confift of 40,000 foot, and 10.000 horfe, 
befidcs thofe required for the train of artillery, bread 
waggons, officers horfes, &c. which will amount to as 
many more. This army is at Exeter, and purpofes to ad- 
vance to London, and has all its magazines at Exeter. I 
have only 30,000 men. I encamp as near Exeter as I can ; 
and by occupying advantageous polls, which the country 
every where affords to a defenfive army, I will force him 
to employ a fortnight in marching to Dorchefter or Bland- 
ford. 

I oppose, till then, the enemy in front, with fmall 
parties only on his flanks ; but when he is arrived thirty 
or forty miles from Exeter, from which place alone he 
draws his fubfiftence ; inftead of oppofing him in front, 
with all my forces, I place 10,000 men on his line of 
march, ten on his left flank, and the remaining ten along 
his line of operation, which goes from his camp to his 
depots at Exeter. 

The laft will be diftributed in four or five corps, along 
that line, and form a chain from one end to thesOther ; fo 
that a fingle waggon cannot pafs unobferved, and confe- 
quently will be taken or attacked by fome one or other of 
thefe parties, * ’ * 
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An hundred men will deftroy as many waggons, by 
difperfing the drivers, taking away or killing the horfes, 
breaking the carriages, &c. The enemy mull therefore 
fend a flrong body of troops, 10,000 men, for example, 
to efcort a great convoy. 

I then make a motion to the right, with my whole 
army ; fo that my left comes acrofs bis left, my center and 
right go many miles beyond it. In whatever manner the 
efcort is diftributed, as part in the front, part in the cen- 
ter, and part in the rear of the convoy, I fay that neither 
ten nor even 20,000 men can preferve it ; becaufe thefe 
arc chained to their convoy, and cannot quit it, nor the 
ftation they occupy. Whereas, my troops can engage, and 
attack, how, when, and where they pleafe. 

They can attack and amufe the efcorts, in a pafs or a 
wood, which of courfe obliges the whole to flop ; while 
two or three thoufand men, in fmall parties, attack the 
chain of waggons, from one end to the other. If they 
fucceed in fome places only, the whole will foon be dif- 
perfed. 

[The general thus fhews, in a mafterly manner, how 
any invading army may be harraffed, procraftinatcd, or 
cut off in its march ; and his obfervations are equally appli- 
cable to one place as another. The defenfiye army having all 
their (lores brought to them by the country ; the offenfive 
army being always obliged to weaken their main body, in 
order to efcort provifions.J 


ON THE INVASION OF THE METROPOLIS. 


On the coaft of England there are three harbours, where 
a great fleet may ride with fafety. The enemy mud take 
one of them. Suppofc it done, and that the Englifh have 
not a (hip left. Suppofc farther, that there is a French 
army of 60,000 men, encamped on Blackheath, and off 
London Bridge. 

I say there are 200,000 men in England, who have bore 
arms, I will put the half on horfeback, and the other half 
• remains -on foot ; mix them as circumftances reejuire. 
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Then I place 50,000 men in Surrey and Suffex, and as 
many in Effcx, who aft on the enemy’s line ; which, on 
that fuppofition, muft go towards the Downes ; there being 
no other place where hisjleet can anchor. 

Such a.difpofition being made, and only half the num- 
ber of men we propofe employed, I afk any officer, any 
man of fenfe, what will become of the enemy’s army on 
Blackheath, or in any other given point, fixty or feventy 
miles from the coaft ? It muft perifh ; for undoubtedly 
no army can fubfift on a line of fuch length, as is that from 
France to Blackheath, over a branch of the fea ; and pe- 
netrate into the country, while we have an army of 30,000 
or 40,000 men only to oppofe their fupplies. 

No army can fubfift in a country, unlefs it draws all, or 
the greateft part of its fubfiftence, from the country itfelf, 
and of courfe poffeffes a great traft behind it, and on every 
fide, to the right and left. For if you aft on the enemy’s 
line, he muft retire ; and though he fhould be in pofleffion 
of fuch a traft of country as we fuppofe, he cannot keep 
it, unlefs he is mafter of one or more ftrong places, to 
enable him to feperate his troops, and put them into win- 
ter quarters. 


LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


Although Lord Bolingbroke was a politician, and not a mili- 
tary man ; yet, as he was confefted to be a nobleman of ' 
great genius, and is much admired for many parts of 
his writings, we cannot refill giving the following ex- 
traft from the Craftfman, on invafion, as it was written 
by his lordlhip. 


Nobody can be ignorant, that the neceflary preparations 
for an effectual invafion of this ifiand, take up a great deal 
of time, and require fuch a number of fhips, both for tranf- 
ports and convoys, that all Europe muft be fall alleep, if it 
Jhould pafs unobfei ved, 

But 
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But let us fuppofe that a foreign power fhould conjure 
up a great naval armament all on a hidden, without any bo- 
dy’s notice, and find means to fteal into England, by the 
afliftance of a dark night, or a favourable wind ; yet I lhould 
be glad to know, what they are to do when they get here ; 
for, though they might land upon us in filch a clandeftine 
manner, I prefume it would not be altogether fo eafy for 
them to Iculk back again ; or a very difficult matter for us, 
to intercept their fupplies. 

SurposE then, that 20,000 men, of which very few caii 
be horse, are landed in England, without any human proba- 
bility of being fupplied from abroad, this army can never 
march 20 miles into the country ; for they cannot put them- 
themfelves in a marching pofture, m lefs than a fortnight or 
three weeks ; and by that time, we may have 100,000 mi- 
litia, drawn down upon them ; whereof 10,000 (hall be 
horfe, and as many dragoons as we pleafe ; and if this mili- 
tia does nothing elfe but drive the country ; cut off their 
foragers and ftragglers ; poflefs themfelves of the defiles ; 
and intercept provifions ; their army rauft be deftroyed in a 
(hort time. 

If this reafoning is juft, in any degree, and it was never 
yet anfwered, what danger can we poflibly apprehend from 
fuch an invafion ; when our militia is backed with a body 
of feveral thoufand regular troops, s befidcs a fufficient 
.number to man our garrifons, and fecure Scotland? 

This was the opinion of the great Duke of Marlborough, 
who declared, upon a very important occafion, that he 
would undertake to defeat any body of men, which could 
poflibly be landed upon us by furprize, with only his own 
regiment of guards, two or three regiments of dragoons, 
and fuch a train of artillery as he could eafily draw out 
againft them ; whereas, they could not poflibly bring any 
with them, of any confequcnce. Befides, it ought to be 
/ confidered, that having no fortified towns to fecure them- 
felves, till people could come in to join them , it would be 
impoflible for them to ftand long againft fuch a force. 
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MILITARY HORSEMANSHIP, 

CHIEFLY EXTRACTED FROM THE EARL OF PEMBROKE’S 
CELEBRATED TREATISE ON EQUITATION. 


Our illujirious Author has long been held in the high'Jl ejhma - 
tion j and we prefumc the following Extracts will be found 
not only of fervid to the FEA r CJBLE CAVALRY , now 
raifing in different parts of the Kingdom , but of confiefcr - 
able utility to Horfemen in General . 


IN THE COURSE OF THIS WORK, THE EARL OBSERVES; 

* 

# 

I T would fcarce be poflible, neither is it indeed neceflary, 
to teach the more refined and difficult parts of horfemari- 
fhip to all the different kinds, and difpofitions, both of men 
and horfes, which are in all regiments; or to find the time 
and attention requifite for it to fuch numbers ; but I yet 
hope fome proper inftitutions will be formed, to make good 
riding-mafters, farriers, fadlers, and gun-fmiths, and every 
thing elfe nccefiary for the army, upon a good, and proper 
footing; they are abiblutely neceffary, and fiiould be pro- 
perly and equally divided through the regiment, in the 
iquadrons and troops. There fhould be one riding-matter 
in chief, with a fufficient number of under ones under liim^ 
and formed by him: he fhould infpedi the work of the others 
very frequently, and give letfbns by turns to the whole 
regiment, going about from one quarrer to another, if the 
regiment is feparated : he lhould break too the officers horfes, 
or rather teach them to do it tftemlelves, who, 1 am forry to 
fav it, (land at prelent, in general, in the greatett need of 
in ft ructions. 

I muff urge the neceffity of forming, by reading, and feri- 
ous ftudy, as well as by much conftant practice, proper rid- 
ing-mailers for the army. 

I know 
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I know full well that they fuppoie that pra&ice alone can 
infure perfection ; and that in their arguments in favour of 
this their deplorable fyftem, they reject with fcorn all books, 
and authors: but Equitation is confeffedly a fcience; every 
fcience is founded upon principles, and theory muft nidif- 
penfably be necelfary, becaufe what is truly juft and beautiful 
cannot depend upon chance. What indeed is to be expected 
from a man, who has no other guide than a long continued 
practice, and who muft of necellity labour under very great 
uncertainties ! Incapable of accounting rationally for what ' * 

he does, it muft be impoflible for him to enlighten me, or 
communicate to me the knowledge which he fancies him* 
ielf pollHed of. Iiow then can I look upon fuch a man as a 
matter ? 


SITTING THE HORSE PROPERLY. 

% 

Presuming that the horfes intended for the ule of the 
army, have been broke, we fhall pafs over the method of 
preparing them to be mounted, with the circumftances relat- 
ing to it. 

All foldiers ftiould be iuftruCted to mount and difmount 
equally well on both fides, which may be of great ufe in 
' times of hurry and confufion. Place the man m his faddle, 
wih his body rather back, and his head held up with eafe, 
without ftiffnefs ; feated neither forwards, nor very back- 
wards, with the breaft pufhed out a little, and the lower 
part of the body likewile a little forwards; the thighs and 
legs turned in without conftraint, and the feet in a ftiait line, 
neither turned in nor out: By this pofition, the natural 

jveight of the thighs has a proper and fufficient preflure of 
ltlelf, and the legs are in readinels to aCt, when called upon: 
they muft hang down ealy and naturally, and be fo placed, 
as pot to be wriggling about, touching and tickling the 
horie's fides, but always near them in cafe they fhould be 
wanted, as well as the heels. 

The body muft be carefully kept eafy and firm, and 
without any rocking, when in motion; which is a bad habit 
very eafily contracted, efpecially in galloping. The left 
elbow muft be gently leant againft the body, a little for- 
wards; unlefs it be fo refted, the hand cannot be lleadv, 

but 
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but will be always checking, and confequently have perni- 
cious effects on the horfe’s mouth. 

A firm and well balanced pofition of the body, on horfe- 
back, is of the utmoft confequence ; as it affe<5ts the horfe 
in every motion and is the beft helps; whereas on the 
contrary* the want of it is the greateft detriment to him, 
and an impediment in all his attions. 

The rider mult not bear upon his Itirrups, but only let 
the natural Weight of his legs reft on them ; for if he bore 
upon them, he would be railed above, and out of his lad- 
die; which Ihould never be, except in charging fword in 
hand, with the body inclined forwards at the very inftant of 
attacking. Spurs may be given, as foon as the rider is grown 
familiar with ftirrups, or even long before, if his legs are 
well placed. 

A foldier's right hand Ihould be kept unemployed in rid- 
ing; it carries the fword, which is a fufficient bufinefs for it: 
In learning therefore to ride, the men Ihould have a whip or 
fwitch in it, and hold it upwards, .that . they may thereby 
know how to carry their fwords properly, keeping it down- 
wards only, when they mount or difmount, that the horfe 
may not be frightened at the fight of it. 

A coward and a madman make alike bad riders, and are 
both alike dilcovered and confounded by the fuperior fenfe 
of the creature they are mounted upon, who is equally 
fpoilt by both, though in very different ways. The coward, 
by fuffering the animal to have his own way, not only 
confirms him in his bad habits, but creates new ones in him : 
and the madman, by falfe and violent motions and cor ec- 
tions, ruins the horfe, and drives him, through defpair* into 
every bad and vicious trick that rage can fuggeft. 

It is very requifite in horfemanfhip, that the hand and 
legs Ihould a6t in correfpondence with each other in eveiy 
thing; the latter always fubfervient and afiiftant to the 
former. 

In reining back, the rider Ihould be careful not to ufe his 
legs, unlefs the horfe backs on his Ihoulders; in which cafe, 
they muft be both applied gently at the lame time, and cor- 
relpond with the hand. If the horfe refufe to back at all, 
the rider’s legs muft be gently approached, 'till the horfe lifts 
up a leg, as if to go forwards; at which time, when that 
leg is in the air, the rein of the fame fide with that leg, 
which is lifted up, will eafily bring that fame leg backwards, 
and accordingly oblige the horfe to back : but if the hone 
offers to rear, the legs muft be inftantly removed av. ay. 

In teaching men a right feat on horfeback, the greateft 
attention muft be given to prevent ftiffnefs, and fticking by 

• d . force 
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force in any manner upon any occafion : ftiffnefs difgraccs 
every work ; and flicking ferves only to throw a man, when 
difplaced, a great didance from his horfe, by the fpring he 
muft go otF with : whereas by a proper equilibrating pofi- 
tion ot the body, and by the natural weight only of the thighs, 
he cannot but be firm, and fecure in his feat. 

No bits fliould be ufcd, "till the riders are firm, and the 
holies bend well to right and left ; and then too always with 
the greatdt care and gentlenels. The filly cuftom of uiing 
ftrong and heavy bits, is in all good fchools with reafon laid 
afide, as it iliquld be likewiie in military riding : they pull 
down the horie’s head, keep it low, thereby obftruCt the 
action of the fore parts, and harden as mucli the hand of 
the rider, as mouth of the horfe; both which becomingevery 
day more and more infenfible together, nothing can be ex- 
pected but a more unfeeling calloufnefs both in one and the 
other. 

On circles, the rider muft lean his body inwards ; unlefs 
great attention be given to make him do ir, he will be per- 
petually lofing his feat outwards, every rapid or irregular 
motion the horfe may make. ’Tis fcarce opfiible for him to 
be du placed, if lie leans his body properly inwards. 

Nothing is more ungraceful in itfelf, more detrimental to 
a man’s feat, or more deitruCtive of the ienfibility of a horfe 's 
fides, than a continual wriggling unfettlednefs in a horfeman’s 
legs, which prevents the horfe from ever going a moment 
together true, fteady, or determined. 

The rider's hand is alone always fufficient; and, ,if it 
fliould not, many things fhould be tried, before fo ugly, and 
bad a refource, as the above-mentioned is thought of ; 
i ft, that of fqueezing the thighs; 2d, approaching gently 
the calves of the legs, and 3d, ufing the ipur; but without 
diftorting the leg, or foot, which a good mafter will not 
permit to be done. 


OT SUPPLING HORSES, WITH MEN UPON THEM. 

When a horfe is well prepared and fettled in all his 
motions, and the rider firm, it will be proper then to proceed 
on towards a farther fuppling and teaching both. In regi- 
1 meats. 
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xnents, efpecially thofe that are young, there are but very 
few. if any, tolerable horfemert; which makes the greateft 
exa&nefs and gentlenefs abfoliitely neceflary in the inftruc- 
ting of both; but as this part of the fubjedl cannot be pro- # ' 

perly taught without the afliftance of a matter, we fhall not 
enter into the minutia of it; our intentions being only to 
convey filch general inftru&ions, as may be of occafional 
life to the young loldier, and to incite in him a define of being 
acquainted with the theory, as well as the practical part of 
his duty. , 

A horfe fhould never be turned, without firtt moving a 
flep forwards ; an imperceptible motion only of the hand, 
from one fide to the other, is fufficient to turn him. It mutt 
aUo be a conftant rule, never to fuffer a horfe to be flopped, 
mounted, or difmounted, but when he is well placed. 

At firtt, the figures worked upon mutt be great, and 
afterwards made leis by degrees, according to the improve- 
ment which the man and horfe make ; and the cadenced 
pace alio, which they work in, mutt be accordingly aug- 
mented. Tlie changes from one fide to the other, mutt be 
in a bold, determined trot, and at firtt quite ttraight rbr- 
wards, without demanding any fide motion on two pifles , 
which it is very necefTary to require afterwards, when the 
horfe is fufficiently fuppled. by two piflcs is meant, when 
the fore parts and hinder parts do not follow, but deferibe 
two different lines. ■ * 

Tn the beginning, a longe is ufeful on circles, and alfo bn 
ttraight lines, to help both the rider and the horfe; but 
afterwards, when they are grown more intelligent, they 
fhould go alone. No one, not even the bett riders, fhould 
ever quite leave. off trotting every now and then, in the Lvg c, 
both with, and without ftirrups. At the end of the leffon 
rein back, and then put the horfe, by a little at a time, for- 
wards, by approaching both legs gently, and with an equal 
degree of preflure, to his fides, if necefi'ary, and playing 
with the bridle: if he rears, pufh him out immediately into 
a full trot. 

Horses under riders, who life their legs, are, when 
going to work on two pittes, perpetually fetting off with the 
croup foremoft, than which nothing hardly can be worfe. 

It is owing to the leg of the rider being applied to the 
fide of the horfe, before the hand has determined the 
fore parts of the animal, on the line, upon which he is 
to go. 
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OF WORKING IN HAND. 


Working in hand requires a certain degree of activity, 
a quick eye, and, like every thing elfe about horfes, good 
temper, and judgment. 

J$eg i n by trotting, then galloping the horfe properly, 
bent inwards by a ft rap tied from the fide ring on the cavejfun 
to the ^ring on the pad. To the head-flail of the longe, a 
ftrap and buckle under the throat is very ufeful to prevent 
the fide part of it from chafing againll the eye, which it is 
very apt to do, when the bending ftrap is ufed, and drawn 
at all tight. 

After horfes have been a little accufiomed to be bent 
with a ftrap at the longe, they will very loon longe them- 
felves, as it were ; that is to fay, that bent with the ftrap, 
they will go very well without any longe ; and indeed, 
horfes may be brought, with patience and gentlenefs, to 
work very well fo on almoft all lelfons in hand. 

To explain fully, the method of working in hand; in 
performing which, two people on foot, are ufually em- 
ployed, would exceed the limits of this Epitome; and which 
being nddreffed to young foldiers, rather than riding-mafters, 
we fhall only further obferve that when it is well done, it has 
a mafierly, a&ive appearance, and is always very ufeful in 
liippling and determining horfes; but r _pafl all doubt, a good 
rider mounted, who feds every motion of the horfe, muft 
with more precifiQn, delicacy, and exa&nefs. 


OF THE HEAD TO THE WALL, ANB OF THE 
CROUP TO THE WALL. 


The difference between the head to the wall, and the 
crpup to the wall, coniifts in this ; in the former, the fore- 
parts 
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parts are more remote from the center, and go over more 
ground ; in the latter, the hinder-parts are more remote, 
from the center, and confequently go over more ground: 
in both, the fhouiders mult go firlt. 

The motion of the legs in the leffon we are fpeaking of, to 
the right, is the lame as that of the epaule en dedans to the 
left, and fo on the contrary ; but the head is always bent 
and turned differently: in the epauU en dedans , the horfe 
looks the contrary way to that which he goes ; in this |he 
looks the way he is going. 

At the commencement, very little bend mull be required; 
demanding too much at once would perplex the horle, and 
make him defend himfelf: it is to be augmented by degrees. 
If the horfe abfolutely refufes to obey, it is molt probably a 
lign that either he or his rider has not been fufficiently pre- 
pared by previous leffons. It may happen, that weaknefsy 
or a hurt in fome part of the body, or fometimes temper, 
though feldom, in the horfe, I mean, may be the caule of 
thehorfe’s defending himfelf: 'tis the rider’s bulinefs to find 
out from whence the obftacle arifes, and to remove it; and 
if he finds it to be from the firlt mentioned caufe, the pre- 
vious lelfons mult be refumed again for lome time ; if from 
the fecond, proper remedies mult be applied ; and if from 
the lalt caufe, when all fair means that can be tried, have 
failed, proper corrections, with coolnels and judgment, mult 
be uled. 

In praClifing this lelfon to the right, bend the horfe to the 
right with the right rein, helping the left leg over the right, 
at the fame time when the right leg is juft come to the 
ground, with the left rein crofted towards the right, and 
keeping the right fhoulder back with the right rein towards > 
your body, m order to facilitate the left leg’s crofting over 
the right; and fo on the contrary to the left, each rein help- 
ing the other by their properly-mixed effeCts. In working 
to the right, the rider’s left leg helps the hinder parts on 
to the right, and his right leg (tops them, if they get too 
much fo ; and fo on the contrary to the left ; but neither 
ought to be ufed, ’till the hand, being employed in a proper 
manner, has failed, or finds, that a greater force is necefiary 
to bring what is required about, than it can effeCt alone ; for 
the legs fhould not only be correfponding with the hand, 
but alio fubfervient to it ; and all unneceftary aids, as well as 
all force, ought always to be avoided as much as poftible. 
In firft beginning to teach this lefton, the croup mult be but 
little conftrained ; as the horfe grows more fupple, engage 
it more by degrees. v 

In 
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In the execution of all leffons, the cquilibre of the ri- 
der’s body is of great ule, eafe, and help to the horfe ; it 
ought always to go with and accompany every motion of 
the animal ; when to the right, to the right ; and when to 
the left, to the left ; if it does not, it is a very great hin- 
drance to the horfe’s going. 

This leffon is perpetually of fervice ; for example, in 
all openings and clofings of files ; and though it be chiefly 
employed on ftraight lines, nevcrthclefs it muft be prac- 
tifed, advancing, retreating, turning, &c. as it may be of 
effential ufc, almoft in all cafes whatever : it muft be 
prattifed too, in all paces, very fail as well as very flow, 
but of courfe, gently at firft ; and changes alfo from one 
hand to the other, muft frequently be made on two piftes. 

Upon all horfes, in every leffon and a&ion, it muft be 
obferved, that there is no horfe but has his own peculiar 
appui or degree of bearing ; and alfo a fenfibility of mouth, 
as likewife a rate of his own, which is abfolutely necel- 
fary for the rider to difeover, and make himfelf acquainted 
with. A bad rider always takes off at leaft the delicacy of 
both, if not abfolutely deftroys it, which is generally the 
cafe. The horfe will inform his rider when he has got his 
proper bearing in the mouth, by playing pleafantly and 
fteadily with his bit, and by the fpray about his chaps. A 
delicate and good hand will not only always preferve a 
light appui , or bearing in its fenfibility, but alfo of a heavy 
one, whether naturally fo or acquired, make a light one. 
The lighter this appui can be made, the better ; but the 
rider’s hand muft correfpond with it : if it does not, the 
more the horfe is properly prepared, fo much the worfe 
ior the rider. Inftances of this inconvenience of the 
beft of appuis , when the rider is not equally taught with 
the horfe, may be feen every day in fome gentlemen, who 
try to get their horfes bitted, as they call it, without' being 
fuitably prepared themfelves for riding them: the con^ 
fcquence of which is, that they ride in danger of breaking 
their necks : ’fill at length, after much hauling about, and 
by the joint infenfibility and ignorance of themfelves and 
their grooms, the poor animals gradually become mere 
fenfclefs, unfeeling pofts, and thereby grow, what they 
call, fettled and plcafant ; that is to fay, in reality, that 
they are grown as infenfible as their riders, who, becaufe 
they are void of feeling, and are not firm, muft either hold 
by the bridle, or fall. 

To help a horfe every now and then, properly, is a very 
different, and a very ufeful thing. When the proper 
appui is found, and made of courfe as light as poflible, it 
, muft 
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mu it not be kept dully fixed without any variation, but be 
played with ; otherwife one equally continued tenfion of 
reins, though not a violent one, would render both the 
rider’s hand, and the horfe’s mouth very dull. The 
ilighteft, and frequent giving, and taking, is therefore ne- 
cefiary to keep both perfect. 

Every foldicr muft be very well inftru&ed in this leffon 
of the head and of the tail to the wall : fcarce any ma- 
noeuvre can be well performed without it. In clofing and 
opening of files, it is almoft every moment wanted. 

When a horfc does this lclfon on a gallop, the rider 
mult be quiet, and cxa£t in the changes, and be then care- 
ful to Hop the horfe’s leg, with which he leads, juft at the 
time when it is molt forward, before it comes to the ground, 
by means of a flight tenfion of the rein on the fame fide, 
which will of courlc make the other leg go forward, and 
lead ; and, that the horfe may change his hinder leg at the 
lame time, which is abfolutely neccflary, the rider muft 
at the fame time crofs over his hand, to the left, for ex- 
ample, in changing from the left to the right, replacing it 
properly the moment the horfe has changed both before, 
and behind, which muft be done at the fame time. 


THE TROT. 


Ali. writers, both ancient and modern, have conftantiy 
aflerted the trot to be the foundation of every leffon you 
can teach a horfe. 

Three qualities arc eflentially neccflary to make the 
trot ufcful. It oyght to be extended, fupple, and even, 
or equal. Thefe three qualities are related to, and mu- 
tually depend upon each other; in effeft, you cannot pafs 
to the fupple trot, without having fii ft worked upon the 
extended trot ; and you can never arrive at the even and 
equal trot, without having firft pra&ifcd the fupple. I 
mean by the extended, that trot, in which the horfe trots 
out without retaining himfclf, being quite ftrait, and go- 
ing directly forwards ; this confcqucntly is the kind of trot 
with which you muft begirt ; tor before any thing clfe 
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fhould be thought of, tlie horfe fhould be taught to embr^c^y 
and cover his ground readily, and without tear. The trot; 
however may be extended without being fupple ; for the 
horle may go dire&ly forward, and yet not have that eafe, 
and fupplenefs of limb, winch diftinguilhes, and characterife9 
the fupple. I define the fupple trot to be that* in which 
the horfe at every motion that he makes, bends and plays 
all his joints, that is to fay, thofe of his fhouldcrs, his 
knees, and feet, which no colts or raw horfes can execute, 
who have not had their limbs fuppled by exercife, and 
who generally trot with a furprifing ftiffnefs, and auk- 
wardnefs, without the lcaft fpring or play in their joints. 
The even or equal trot, is that wherein the horfe makes all 
his limbs and joints m«ve fo equally, and exattly, that his 
legs never cover more ground one than the other, nor at 
one time more than another. 

To go from the extended trot to the fupple,. you mu ft 
gently, and by degrees hold in your horfe, and when by 
exercife he has attained fufficient eafe and fupplenefs to 
manage his limbs readily, you muft infenfibly hold him in 
ftill more and more, and by degrees you will lead him to 
the equal trot. The trot is the firft exercife to which a 
horfe is put ; this is a neceffary leffon, but, if given un- 
fkilfully, it lofes its end, and even does harm. Horfes of 
a hot, and fretful temper, have generally too great a dif- 
pofition to the extended trot ; never abandon thefe horfes 
to their will; bold them in, pacify them, moderate their 
motions by retaining them judicioufly ; their limbs will 
grow fupple, and they will acquire at the fame time that 
union ahd equality which is fo enentially neceffary. 

After having trotted your horfe lufficiently upon a ftrait 
line, or dire&ly forwards, work him upon circles; but be* 
fore you put him to this, walk him gently round the circle, 
that he may apprehend and know the ground he is to go 
over. This being done, work him in the trot. A horfe 
that is loaded before, and heavily made, will find more pains 
and difficulty in uniting his ftrength, in order to be able to 
turn, than in going ftrait forward. The action of turning 
tries the ftrength of his reins, end employs his memory and 
attention; therefore let one part of your leffon s be to trot 
them ftrait forward: finilh them in the fame manner, obferv- 
ing that the intervals between the flops, which you fhould 
make very often, Te long, or fhort, as you judge necef- 
fary. \ * - 
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REINING BACK AND OF MOVING FORWARDS 

IMMEDIATELY AFTER, See. . 

, Horses, particularly fuch as are never put in the pillars, 
nor taught to piaffe, fhould be reined back a good deal, 
fometimes flow, lometimes fait, and always without confu- 
fion, both in hand, and when rode. Never finilh your work 
by reining back, efpecially with horfes that' have any dif- 
pofition tow ards retaining themfelves ; but always move them 
forwards, and a little upon the haunches alfo after it, before 
youdifmount; unlefs they retain themlelves very much in- 
deed, in which cafe nothing at all muft be demanded from 
the haunches, but, quite the contrary, they muft immediately 
be trotted hard out. This leffon of reining back, and p.af- 
fing, is excellent to conclude with, and puts a liorfe well 
and properly on the haunches: the head and fore-parts muft 
be kept high, and free, for any confinement there deftroys 
a<ftion. 

That lefion muft never be attempted at all, 'till horfes 
are very well fuppled, and fomevvhat accuftomed to be put 
together ; otherwile it will have very bad conleqnences, anfd 
create reftivenefs : infallibly fo, if not pra&ifed with the 
utmoft exattnefs and delicacy ; and principally with horles, 
that have the ledt tendency to retain, or to defend them- 
lelves. If they refuie to back, and ftand motionlefs, the 
rideVs legs muft be approached with the greateft gentlenefs 
to the horfe s Tides; at the lame time as the hand is a6ting 
on the reins to lolicit the horfe s backing. This feldom 
fails of procuring the defircd etfedt, by raifi ng one of the 
horfe’s fore legs, which being in the air, has no weight upon 
it, and is coniequently veryeafiiy brought backwards by a 
(mall degree of tenfion in the reins. When this leflbn of - 
piaffing is well performed, it is very noble, and uleful, and 
lias a pleafing air; it is an excellent one to begin teaching 
fcholars with. In regiments, at their tirft being raifed, when 
all horles are brought in young and raw, there can ofcourle 
be no Tories ready prepared in it for this purpofe; but a 

little time and diligence remedies this inconvenience. 

* 
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TO MAKE HORSES STAND EIRE, &C. 


% • 

In order that horfes may Hand fire, the found of drums, 

and all forts of different noifes, you muft ufe them to it by 
degrees, in theftable, at feeding time; andinftead of being 
frightened at it, they will foon come to like it, as a fignal 
for eating. 

W itii repeat to fuch horfes as are afraid of burning ob- 
jects, begin by keeping them ftill, at a certain diftance from 
fome lighted flraw: caret's the horfe, and in proportion as 
his fright diminifhes, approach gradually the burning ftraw 
very gently, and increafe the fize of it. By this means he 
will very quickly be brought to be fo familiar with it, as to 
walk undaunted even through it. The fame method and 
gentlenefs muft be obferved alfo, in regard to glittering arms, 
colours, ftandards, &c. 

As to thofe horfes that are apt to lie down in the water, if 
animating them, and attacking them vigoroufly, fhould fail 
of the defired effect, then break a ftraw -bottle full of water 
upon their heads, the moment they begin to lie down, and 
let the water run into their ears, which is a thing they ap- 
prehend very much, and which will in all probability foon 
cure them of the trick. 

All troop-horfes muft be taught to ftand quiet and ftill 
when they are fhot off from, to ftop the moment you pre- 
sent, and not to move after firing, ’till they are required to do 
it; this leffon ought efpecially to be obferved in light troops, 
and in fhould never be negledted in any kind of cavalry 
whatfoever: in fhort, the horfes muft be taught to be fo 
cool and undifturbed, as to fuffer the riders to att upon them 
with the fame freedom, as if they were on foot. Patience, 
coolnefs, and temper, are the only means requifite for ac- 
complifhing this end. The rider, when he fires, muft be * 
very attentive not to throw himfelf forwards too much, or 
otherwife derange himfelf in his feat. Begin by walking the 
horfe gently, then ftop and keep him from {hiring for iome 
time, fo as to accuftom him by degrees not to have the leaft 
idea of moving without orders; if he does, back him; and 
when you ftop him, and he is <juite ftill, leave the reins quite 
* Joofe, and carefs him, 
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To ufi^ a horfe to fire-arms, firft put a piftol or carbine in : 
the manger with his feed ; then ufe him to the found of the 
lock and the pan ; after which, when you are upon him, thew 
the piece to him, prefenting it forwards, fometimes on one 
fide, fometimes on the other: when he is thus far reconciled, 
proceed to flafii in the pan; after which, put a fmall charge* 
into the piece, and fo continue augmenting it by degrees to 
the quantity which is commonly ufed: if he teems uneafy, 
walk him forwards a few fteps llowly, and then flop, back, 
move forwards, then (lop again, and carets him. Great care 
muft be taken not to burn, or tinge the horfe any where in 
firing; he would remember it, and be verv thy, for a long 
time. Hortes are alfo often ditquieted and unfteady at the 
elafh and glittering of arms, at the drawing and returning of 
fwords, all which they mutt be familiarized to, by frequency 
and gentlenets. 


* 


TO LEARN HORSES TO LEAP OVER 

r * 

DITCHES, Sc C. 


Iw going over rough and bad ground, the men muft keep 
their hands high, and their bodies back. 

It is very expedient for cavalry in general, but particularly 
' for light cavalry, that their hortes thould be very ready and 
expert in leaping over ditches, hedges, gates, &c. not only 
fingly but in tquadrons, and lines. The leaps, of whatever 
fort they are, which the hortes are brought to in the begin- 
ning, ought to be very fmali ones, and as the horte improves 
in his leaping, be augmented by degrees ; for if the leaps 
were increafed confiderably at once, the horte would blunder, 
grow fearful, and contrail an aukward way of leaping with 
hurry, and confufion. The riders muft keep their bodies 
back, raife their hand a little in order to help the fore-parts of 
the horfe up, and be very attentive to their equilibre, with- 
out railing themfelves up in the faddle, or moving their 
arms. 

Let the ditches and hedges, &c. you firft bring the hortes 
to, be incontiderable; and in this, as in every thing elte, let 
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the intreafe be made by degrees. Accuftom them to come 
up gently to every thing, winch they are to leap over, and 
to Hand coolly at it for fome time; and then to raife them- 
felves gently, up, ami go clear over it, without either floth or 
hurry. When they leap well landing, $hen ufe them to 
Walk gently up to the leap, and to go over it without firft 
halting at it; and after that practice is familiar to them, re- 
peat the like in a gentle trot, -and fo by degrees fafter and 
fafter, ’till at length it is as familiar to them to leap flying on 
a full gallop, as any other way; all which is to be acquired 
with great facility by calm and foft means, without any 
hurry. 


TO ACCUSTOM HORSES TO SWIM. 

% 

Horses fliould alfo be accuftomed to fwim, which often 
may be neceflary upon fcrvice ; and if the men and horfeS" 
both are not ufcdto it, both may be frequently liable toperifh 
in the water. A very fmall portion of ftrength is fufHcient 
to guide a horfe, any where indeed, but particularly in the 
water, where they mull be permitted to have their heads, 
and be as little conftrained as pofiible in any fhape. In crof- 
ting rivers, the hoife’s head fhouldbe keptagainft the current, 
more or Iefs, according to the fituation of the place, higher 
up, or lower down, purpofed to land at, and the degree of 
rapidity of the water. In going down the (beam, the 
ftraighter the horfe is the better. The rider had always bet- 
ter quit his ftimips on thefe occafions, for fear of accidents, 
and his getting entangled in them. A horfe is turned dif- 
ficultly in the water ; it muff be done very gently and care- 
fully. 


TO CURE RESTIVENESSES. SCC. 

Previous to any mention of the different kinds of reftive- 
ttefles, vices, and defences, &c. it is not amils to obierve, 
-that a hoife’s being good or ill-natured, greatly depends on 
' the 4 
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the temper of the perfon, that is put about him, efpecially 


at tirft, and confequently one cannot be too careful and 
watchful in this point. 

Whenever a horfe makes refinance, one ought, before 
a remedy or correction is thought of, to examine very mi- 
nutely ail the tackle about him, if any thing hurts or tickles 
him, whether he has any natural or accidental weaknefs, 
or in fhort any the lead impediment in any part. For want 
of this precaution, and previous infpeftion, many fatal, and 
often irreparable dilafters happen : the poor dumb animal 

is frequently accufed falfelv of being reftivc and vicious ; is 
ufed ill without reafon, and being forced into defpair, is, in 
a manner, obliged to aft accordingly, be his temper and in- 
clination ever io well difpofed. It muft never be forgot, 
that it is neceflary to work on the minds of horfes, at firft 
by flow motions which give time to refleft. 

It is very fcldom the cafe, that a horfc is really, and by 
nature vicious; but if fuch be found, chaftifements will 
become neceflary fometimes, but they muft then be always 
made ufe of with the greateft judgment and temper. The 
propriety of aids is to forefee, and prevent faults. The 
riety of chaftifements is to correft them. 


orrection, according as you ufe it, throws a horfe 
into more or lefs violent aftion, which, if he be weak, he 
cannot fupport : but a vicious ftrong horfe is to be con- 
fidered in a very different light, being able both to un- 
dergo and confequently to profit by all leffons ; and ds, 
in every refpett, far preferable to the beft-natured weak 
one upon earth. Patience and fciencc are never- failing 
means to reclaim a wicked horfe : in whatfoever manner 
he defends himfelf, bring him back frequently with gen- 
tlenefs, but with firmnefs too, to the leffon which he 
fieems moft averfe to. Horfes arc by degrees made obe- 
dient through the hope of rccompence and the fear of 
punifhment : how to mix thefe two motives judicioufly 
together is a very difficult matter, not eafy to be preferib- 
ed ; it requires much thought and practice ; and not only 
a good head, but a good heart likewife. 

Plunsing is a very common defence among reftive and 
vicious horfes : if they do it in the fame place or backing, 
they muft by the rider’s legs, and fpurs too, fometimes 
firmly applied, be obliged to go forwards, and their heads 
kept up - high. But if they do it flying forwards, keep 
them back, ride them gently and very flow for a good, 
while together, and back them gently every now and then. 
Of all bad tempers and qualities in horfes, thofc, which 
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are occafioncd by harfh treatment and ignorant riders,* 
which arc very common, arc the word. 

Rearing is a bad vice, and in weak horfes efpecially, 
a very dangerous one. Whild the horfe is up, the rider 
mud yield his hand, and when the horfe is defeending he 
mud vigoroufly determine him forwards, by approaching 
his legs to the horfe s Tides : if this be done at any other 
time, but whild the horfe is coming down, it may add a 
fpring to his rearing, and make him tail backwards. With 
a good hand on them, horfes feldom perfift in this vice ; 
for they are themfelvcs naturally much afraid of falling 
backwards. If this method, which I have mentioned, 
fails, which it fcarccly ever will, you mud make the horfe 
kick up behind, by getting fomebody on foot to ftrike or 
prick him behind. 

Starting often proceeds from a defcffc in the light, 
which therefore mull be carefully looked into. Whatever 
the horfe is afraid of, bring him up to it gently ; if you 
carefs him every Hep he advances, he will go quite up to 
it by degrees, and foon grow familiar with all forts of ob- 
jetts. Nothing but great gcntlencfs can Correft this fault : 
for if you inflift punilhment, the apprehenfion of chadife- 
ment becomes prevalent, and caufes more darting, than 
the fear of the objeft. I f you let him go by the ob jett, 
without bringing him up to it, you increafe the fault and 
confirm him in his fears. 

I have often heard people maintain, fome, that blows 
are neceffary to cure this evil ; and others, that horfes 
,.&ould be fuffered to have their own way in it, but I can- 
not help faying, that I think both equally in the wrong. 

Quarrelling with horfes, plaguing, or beating them, 
as one often fees done, not only lpoils both their tempers, 
and their paces, but it teaches them to trip. Humble, fall, 
ftart, run away, and to be undeady and vicious, &c. whild 
gentlenefs and cooluels would very loon bring them to go 
through, or over any bad place whatever, with eafe, good- 
humour and fafety. Beat a horle for a trip, or fuch a kind 
of thing, and he will foon do it again through fear and hurry. 
Such failures lometimes proceed from weaknels. In that cafe, 
proper food, and gentle exercile, by reftoring the animal to 
health, and vigour, will cure him of them. If they come 
from inattention, or from the badnels of his paces, he mud 
have a good rider to render him attentive, and mend his 
movements. 

* * • m 9 
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FARRIERY, Sc C. 


W v e fliall not enter on the many fyftems of Farriery, or 
*f Shoeing, with the ieveral particulars attacked thereto, 
as the Treatifes on thofe fubjeCts are many, and moft of 
them generally known. However it may not be amiis to 
quote a few palTages from the Earl of Pembroke on thofe 
heads. 


The methods of treating and keeping horfes are as van- 
ous, and for the generality as imconfiftent with reafbn, as 
thofe of Ihoeing are ; but a little confideration would, in 
moft common cafes, at leaft direct people right in both. One 
pampers his cattle, with a view of ftrengthening them ; and 
afterwards, by way of correction, he pours down drags 
into them without thought or meafure; another lets no air 
at all in his liable; from whence his horfes inevitably catch 
cold, when they ftir out of it, and are rotted, if they flay 
in it, by bad corrupted air : a third, equally wife, leaves his 
liable open, and his cattle expofed to the wind and weather 
at all times, whether his horfes or the weather be hot or cold, 
and frequently even in wind drafts, whilft they are in a 
fweat. All thefe different notions and practices are alike at- 
tended with deftruCtion to horfes; as alfo are the many 
extravagancies that prevail in the fame contradictory ex- 
tremes, with regard to coverings. But in anfwer to all 
thefe foolifh fyftems, reafon plainly fuggefts to us, that pro- 
per wholefome food, a well tempered circulation of fweet 
, air, moderate and conftant exercife, with due care, and fui- 
table cloathing, as weather and occafions may require, will 
never fail to preferve horfes found and in health. 

Upon fervice, the allowance of all kinds of forage, 
whenever there is a pofiibility of fupplying it, is fufficient; 
but fometimes it cannot be procured for a long while to- 
gether : befides which misfortune, it is very often moft 
ftiamefully and carclefsly wafted; not to mention, that 
commiflaries in general icldom fumifh out the due quan» 
tity or quality of any thing, which they have agreed and 
engaged for, and are moft aipply paid for. • 
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At home, our horfes are crammed and ruined with 
otfer-much hay, and the allowance of corn isfcanty. A 
kind of mill, not to grind corn, but only juft to crack and 
bruife it a little, is fo ufeful, that no regiment ftiould ever, 
march without one. Every grain of it goes to nourifh- 
ment ; none is to be found in the dung ; and three feeds 
of it go further than four as commonly given, which have 
not been in the mill. Cut whcaten ftraw, and a little hay 
too fometimes mixed with it, is excellent food : to a 
quartern of com put the fame quantity of cut ftraw, and 
now and then, if a horfe is very lean, but not otherwiffe, 
about half a one of hay, and let them all be well mingled 
together; and as chopped ftraw is generally exceedingly 
dry, fprinkle a little water upon the feed in the mangey. 
This proportion of chopped ftraw may feem great, but 
confidering-.the lightnefs of it, it is not fuch in reality. 
It obliges horfes to chew their meat, and is many other 
ways of ufe. 

No trimming with feiflars (hould he permitted ; but 
whatever rough hairs appear, fhould be taken off by dreff- 
ing. The innde particularly of the ears fhould never be 
trimmed, but always kept clean : nature has placed hairs 
•within them for rcafons very obvious : when they are cut 
away, duft and infefts frequently get into the ears, in- 
commode horfes very much, and fometimes caufe a ferious 
' ailment in thofe parts. 

A common complaint among troop-horfes is broken 
wind, which is chiefly occaftoned by (luffing them with 
too much hay; and often by hurrying them too violently 
after drinking, and after their coming at firft from grafs. 
There is no fovereign remedy for broken-wind ; but the 
greateft palliative 1 know of, is lime-water, which is 
oftener of iervice, if continued long, or rather always in- 
deed, than any other remedy I know of, owing probably 
not only to the good effefts of the lime, but alio to the 
fmall quantity of liquid the horfes take; for very few will 
ever drink plentifully of this water, and many will go 
fevcral days without drinking at all, before they will even 
taftc it. . * 


SHOEING. 

• « ‘ ^ 

’Tis ftrange, that there ftiould be fo many ridiculous 

and ablurd methods of (hoeing, when it is lo mamfeft, that 
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a final! fharc of common fenfe, with a moment’s rcfle&ion 
upon the drutture of a horfe’s foot, cannot but fugged the 
proper one. Frequent removals of fhoes are detrimental, 
and tear the foot, but fometiines they are very neceffary : 
this is an inconvenience, which half-fhoes arc liable to, 
though excellent in feveral o:her refpe&s ; for the end of 
the (hoe being very fhort, is apt to work foon into the 
foot, and confequently mud then be moved. Soldiers 
fhould always carry two fpare fhoes with them, on the 
upper end and outward fide of each holder pipe, with 
fome nails. Some fhould carry a hammer, others a pair of 
pinchers, others a butteris, and all be taught how to fix on 
a fhoe. The weight of thefe things, properly divided, is 
trifling. The ufe of them would be foon found on fer- 
vice, particularly with light troops, and on detachments, 
where farriers cannot be prefent. 

Mr. Clahke, in his excellent treatife upon fhoeing and 
feet, infids, that oil, greafy duffings, and ointments, agree 
but with few horfes ; that they dop the natural perfpira- 
tion, and that frequent wafhings with water, moidure, 
and coolnefs, keep them in a much more perfeft date. The 
experience I have had, fince I faw his book, convinces 
me that he is right in general : the natural and fuperior 
benefit which feet and hoofs receive at grafs, from the 
dew, rains and moidure of the earth, is a proof of it; and 
on the other hand we fee, that race-horfes, particularly at 
New-Market, where they are always exercifed on a dry, 
clofe turf, and where they drink out of troughs, round 
which there is no water for them to dand in, are fubjeft 
to a variety of difeafes in the feet, and hoofs, though they 
are kept condantly greafed. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


It is a common cudom to give walking exercife to 
horfes who have fprains, which is very pernicious ; they 
fhould not be dirred at all, if poflible : abfolute red is the 
bed remedy for them. 

• f A BLANKET 
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A blanket for each man, carried under the faddlc, is 
of vaft ufe to the horfe’s back, as well as to the man, on 
many oecaftons. Every man fhould have one. ^ 

Every troop ought to have a cutting-box belonging to 
it, and one man conftantly employed in camp all day at 
it, in chopping hay, ftraw, &c. It is very cafily carried 
about. 

Forage, whatever it is, muff not be cut too long, nor 
very fhort, but of fuch a length, that it may not, from its 
lightnefs, be blown up the horfe’s nofinis, out of the nofe- 
bag, or canvafs trough. A lazy fellow at the cutting-box, 
if not watched, is very apt, by way of getting rid of his 
work foon, to cut it much too long. 

The Germans wifely carry, upon all occafions whatever, 
every man a double feed of chopped firaw and corn mixed 
together which is never touched, but by exprefs order of 
tlie commanding officer, and then too in fuch quantities, and 
at what time he thinks ft to direct. It frequently happens 
upon long marches, and even fbmetimes when the troops 
Hand ftill, that forage cannot be procured for fome days to- 
gether; then this practice, which 1 have juft mentioned, in ' 
a Ihorttime gives Huong and apparent proofs of its utility, 
by the prefervation of their hoi fes good plight. It is the 
means of faving the lives of many h ides, and helps, in cafes 
of exigencies, to keep up the vigour of molt of them. 
None but thofe, who have been eye-witneffes to the fa6t, 
can tell what hann a deficiency of forage, only for two days, 
cioes horfes, efpecially in maiches by night, and in bad wea- 
ther: fome are often di/alled by it for the whole campaign, 
and lbir.e lo: ever, after. 


Vy V»0 ^yV 
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CURSORY HINTS on TACTICS; 

/ 

SELECTED FROM GENERAL I.LOYD, MR. SAXE, MR. S1MES, 
* 'AND OTHERS. 


To the refpettable opinions we have given, concerning 
the defence of the nation, together with thofe on military 
horfemanfhip, we will now beg leave to add a few on 
tatties. We fhall not trefpafs on the patience of the 
reader, by pointing out what wc conceive to be a proper 
Military Difcipline ; or, by giving a comparifon between 
the various fyftems that prevail in the fcveral European 
nations ; the nature of our work confining us to general ob- 
fervations only. 


DISCIPLINE. 

Nothing can be fo neceflary to the foldier as difcipline : 
without it, troops may become more dangerous than ufeful, 
inoie hurtful to ourfelves, than our enemies. The means of 
difcipline a-e. regulated by our military laws, and by the ar- 
ticles of war; which command obedience to fuperiors ; and 
courage againft an enemy : in regard to private converfation, 
politenefs fhould exceed authority, and the officer fubfide in 
the gentleman. 

The nature of the fervice is fuch, that in attions, errors 
cannot be committed with impunity. The particulars ne- 
ceflary to be obferved, are many and various ; but none 
more efTential to vittory, than a ftritt obedience to orders, 
and a juft ohfervation to fignals : On this depends the fuccefs 
and fafety of the troops. 

It is is a FALSE NOTJON, that SUBORDINATION, and A PAS- 
SIVE OBEDIENCE TO SUPERIORS, IS any DEBASEMENT of A 

man’s' courage. So far from it , that it is a general 

I 2 REMARK, 
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remark, that thofe armies who have been subject to the 
severest discipline, have always performed the greatest 

ACTIONS. 


NEW MODE OF FORMING A LINE. 

I humbly propofe that the infantry be ranged four deep ; 
that the fourth rank be armed with a pike, eleven or twelve 
feet long ; two feet of which muft be made of fteel, two 
inches broad, to cut on each fide, without any hatchet, or 
crofs bar, that it may eafily pafs through the hedges. This 
fourth rank muft be compofed of the talleft and ftrongeft 
men. 

This formation of the line, will render it lefs extenfive, 
ftronger, and much more a&ivc ; is proper for every oper- 
ation ; and is particularly adapted to our country , every 
where inclofed with hedges and ditches. In a plain, no 
infantry , formed in the ufual manner , can reff its jhocks 
an infant, or even approach your line ; much lefs, if this is 
placed behind an entrenchment or hedge. Befides, if you 
form a battalion or two into fquares, prote&ed by fome 
howitzers on the flanks, no cavalry, however brave, can 
overturn them. The three firft ranks, prote&cd by a row 
of pikes, which projett before them at leaft five feet, will 
feel the advantage ; and foon find their fuperiority, in 
whatever ground they are attacked, as well as in attacking 
the enemy. Let an experiment be made, the event will 
{hew the fuperiority of the method I propofe, over that 
now in practice. It is a novelty. Very true ; and this 
novelty will not a little difconcert the enemy. 


NEW ORDER OF BATTLE. 

The order of battle now adopted in Europe, is defe&ive 
and abfurd. The infantry and cavalry formed three deep, 
make the line fo very extenfive, that it lofes ajl its activity, 
which is the foul of military manoeuvres, and alone can in- 
fure fuccefs. In the manner our line is now formed, not a 
third of the army is engaged, and that fuccefiively ; fo that 

numbers 
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numbers are of no ufe, and only ferve to retard its mot ions, 
and increafe the expence. To remedy thefe defeats, I 
would humbly propofc, that all the infantry be formed in 
such a manner, that between each battalion, or regiment, an 
interval of 150 yards be left. .Behind thefe intervals, I 
would have the cavalry placed in two lines, at a proper 
diftance, each fquadron feperately, with intervals to ma- 
noeuvre upon. 

By this you could extend your line to any length, with- 
out any danger, and bring the whole into aftion at once. 
And though the enemy be double in number, you may out- 
flank him, and are in reality ftronger than him ; for you 
attack his whole front with fuperior forces. Befides, the 
motions of the whole line are more rapid, as each regiment 
or battalion adts by itfelf. If your line is broken in (ome 
places, the enemy cannot avail himfelf of the diforder, before 
your cavalry advances, and gives the infantry time to reco- 
ver. If your infantry breaks that of the enemy in any point, 
then advance your left line of caval y to attack and dilperfe 
it ; the whole moving rapidly, a general (laughter enliies, 
and your victory is complete and dccifive. 

I once faw 7 or 8000 foot, that were fo imprudent to 
break their line, to attack an advanced battalion ; and they 
were defeated and difperfed, by 300 horfe, in a few mi- 
nutes. Another advantage of this order of battle, is, that 
it is general, and equally adapted to every fpccics of 
country ; and, as it is peculiarly adapted to this country, 
I hope it will be received and applied on the prefent oc- 
cafion. 

As to cavalry, it muft' never appear but in the moment 
it is brought into a&ion, a&ion being the very cflence' of 
cavalry. 


OF MUSIC. 

% 

The philofophic General, Marfhal Saxe obferves, that, 
deprive an army of mufic, and the moft indefatigable among 
them, will not be able on a march to bear it for two hours. 
By means of mufic, you will always be able to regulate your 
pace at pleafure ; your rear can never lag behind, and the 
whole will flop with the fame foot. Your wheelings will 
be performed with celerity and grace. Your men’s legs 
will never mix together. You will not be obliged to halt, 

perhaps 
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perhaps in the middle of every wheel to recover the flep ; 
nor will the men be fatigued in any degree equal to what ' 
they are at prefent. . 

This diffidently proves that founds have a fecret power 
over us, difpofing our organs to bodily exercifes, and at the 
fame time, deluding, as it were, the toil of them. All 
airs in common or triple time, will produce fuch an effect. 
The movement by mufic is fo natural, that it can hardly be 
ever avoided. I have frequently taken notice, that in beat- 
ing to arms, the foldiers have fallen into the ranks in cadence, 
without being fenfible of it, nature and inflinlt carrying 
them involuntary; befides, without mufic, it is impoffible 
in clofe order to perform any evolution. 


OF CAVALRY. 

The cavalry ought to be well appointed, to be mounted 
on horfes inured to fatigue ; to be incumbered with as little 
baggage as poffiblc; but above all, that leading miftake of 
making the horfes fat fhould be avoided. The oftener like- 
wife they fee an enemy, the better ; as it renders them fami- 
liar with danger, and capable of attempting any thing. But 
that immoderate love we are apt to have for the horfes, 
leaves us ignorant of their real power and importance. 

1 has a regiment of German horfe in Poland, fays M. Saxe, 
with which I marched in 18 months above 4,500 miles. I can 
alfo affirm that at the end of that time, it was fitter for fer- 
vice, than another whofe horfes were too full of fleffi. Unlefs 
cavalry be able to endure fatigue, in running and violent 
exercifes, they are in reality good for nothing. But they 
mud be broke by degrees, and familiarized to it in length of 
time by cuftom ; after which gallopping at full fpeed by 
fquadrons, and a conftaut ufeof violent exercifes, will both 
preferve them in better condition, and make them laft much 
longer. It will likewife form the men, and give tham a 
martial and becoming air. 

An army unprovided with light horfe, or not having a 
fufficient number to oppofe againft thofe of the enemy, may 
be compared to a man armed cap a pie , who is to encounter 
a troop of fchool-boys, without any other offenfive weapons 
than clods of earth. . This Hercules will prefently be ob- 
liged to retire, Itruggling for want of breath, and confound- 
With fhame, 

TO 
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TO HARRASS AN INVADING ARMY ON 

'ITS MARCH. 

A partizan of enterprize and fpirit, with 3 or 400 men, 
will find means to attack an army on its march in a defile, 
and to accafion a great deal of diforder and inconvenience ; 
at the clofe of the day, if he feize an opportunity to cut off 
the enemy’s baggage, he will be able to carry away a con- 
fiderable part ot it, without expofing himfelr to much dan- 
ger. For if he retreats between two pafles, and makes a 
vigorous oppofition in his rear, he will thereby check all 
purliiit. In cafe he is hard preffed, he can march, all along 
by the fide of the carriages, and the fir ft houfe he finds, he. 
may there oblige the invading army to make afudden halt ; 
during which tune the baggage that he ha$ taken from them 
is marching on apace. 


THE DENSITY, OR CLOSENESS OF A BODY 

OF TROOPS. 

. \ 

Thf. more clolely united and compact the con flituent parts 
of a phyfical body are, the more folid and denie that body 
is laid to be. This term has been applied to the troop-, and 
many perions take it to be literally true. From hence it 
has been imagined the clo/enefs or denfity of a body of troops 
cannot be too great, and that its ftrengti) increaies in pro- 
portion to its denfity. This mi (lake ariics from an evp:effiori 
ioreign to the object, and which implies more than wa* 
firft intended ; for were foldier.: fo clofely united in rank 
and files as to form but one lump or mafs, the troops would 
become af mere lifelefs paflive body, incapable of perform- 
ing any action. A body of forces fhould be then more or 
lets clofely united, according to the weapons they are to ufe : 
but whatever the nature of their weapons may be, they 
lhould have their bodies and hands free, that nothing may 
Idle a their quantity of a£hon. 


OF A RETREAT. 

This fort of difpolition is never made with fo much care 
as that of advancing. In this the leai js expofed, which is 
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always very dangerous to do. Befides, all men in a retreat, 
contract a degree of fear, which in a manner reduces them 
to the ftate of being half defeated. This circumftance is 
difficult to be accounted for otherwife, than by aferibing it 
to the natural imbecillity of the human heart. Therefore 
the retreat of an enemy in a ftrange country, is generally 
followed by a total defeat, where the country is dole and 
full of defiles. 


OF ENGLISH COURAGE. 

It is a great defedt, fays M. Saxe, in any infantry to be 
capable of adting only in certain dilpofitions. This opinion 
will certainly meet with oppofition : but I doubt much if we 
have many generals fo enterprizing as to undertake to march, 
in an open plain, a body of infantry, in fight of a numer- 
ous cavalry, and to flatter themfelves that they could be able 
to maintain their ground for feveral hours, with 15 or ao bat- 
talions, in the midft of an army ; as the Englijh did at Fon- 
tenoy , without either throwing; away their fire , or even alter- 
ing their countenance , notwithfanding all the attacks the 
cavalry could make upon them . 

Theft are things we have all feen ; but /elf-love forbids the 
mention of it, becaufe we, f peaking of the French , well know 

OUR INCAPAC ITY TO IMITATE THEM. 


REMARKS. 

Thus have we given the remarks of fome great char- 
acters, on the interefting fubjett of invasion, and on 
fome ufeful points of Ta&ics, as connefted with the belt 
modes of defence, on fuch an occafion. Our objett, 
throughout this work, has been to fhew, from the exam- 
ples of pa ft times, and from the opinions of diftinguilhed 
men, that although invafions may be often menaced, and 
fometimes attempted, yet they can never fuccecd, if the 

NATION BE ARMED, and the GREAT BODY of THE PEOPLE 
are determined to preserve their freed Qh\,from secret 

TREACHERY, and OPEN HOSTILITY. 


THE END. 
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